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THE IRISH QUESTION IN 1865. 


Tr should not be matter for surprise 
if the English public are found un- 
willing to fix their minds upon what 
is called the Irish Difficulty. When- 
ever it has been brought before them 
for discussion, from the manner in 
which it has been presented it has 
seemed a hopeless tangle of contra- 
dictions. Those who ought to have 
made the most accurate diagnosis, 
Irishmen themselves, hold no opi- 
nions in common respecting it, and 
at every turn the conscientious stran- 
ger investigator was bafiled by the 
impossibility of discovering even the 
facts on which a judgment was to 
be formed. At last he gave up 
the inquiry in despair; shrugged his 
shoulders when pte was men- 
tioned, and set it down as a wild 
region apart—a province of the Em- 
pire but half civilized, which it was 
useless to try to reclaim, and best to 
know as little about as possible. 
Still, it is not easy for English. 
men to ignore altogether either the 


politics or practical interests of a 
country only separated from their own 
island by a narrow sea, which steam- 
ers cross as regularly twice a day as 
a London omnibus plies along the 
Strand—a country again to be, as it 
has been so often, the battle-field 
of parties—a country whose Parlia- 
mentary representatives have long 
exerted an effect upon the national 
councils out of all proportion to their 
numbers or ability—a country united, 
for weal or woe, to the British Crown, 
and destined to be a reproach or a 
credit to England, a strength or a 
weakness, according as the principles 
of government applied to it are suc- 
cessful in repressing discords and 
promoting prosperity, or may con- 
tribute, less happily, to maintain old 
feuds, and foster agitations fatal to 
practical enterprise and popular con- 
tent. Thus, a man of large experience 
and acute mind, the type of English 
self-sufficiency—to use the word in 
no offensive sense—admitted during 
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a late debate on the motion of Mr. 
Hennessy, the Member for King’s 
County, that the condition of Ireland 
is the “question of questions” for 
England. 
he apprehension of this fact has 
doubtless been quickened by the 
imminence of a General Election. 
But the motive matters not. The 
statement of Mr. Lowe was literally 
correct. Every thoughtful English- 
man sees that he will be inexcusable 
if he have not clear notions as to the 
state of things in Ireland, and do 
not exhibit a real concern for her 
welfare. There are many pleasing 
evidences that the desire to under- 
stand and to help this western island 
has become conscientious and general 
among the people of England. The 
changed tone of the London press, 
not less than of the recent Parlia- 
mentary discussions, indicates that a 
ready audience will henceforth be 
found for any temperate and well- 
intended essay on Ireland and her 
interests. The subject, if, until a 
short time back tabooed, possesses 
now a fresh and acknowledged at- 
traction. Besides the speeches re- 
ferred to, which bear traces of careful 
preparation and earnest purpose, 
numbers of pamphlets have appeared 
during the last few months, some 
marked by considerable ability, show- 
ing that the recent vitality of the 
topic is no accident, but the culmina- 
ting effect of out-of-doors opinion 
upon the Legislature. It is just, 
however, because the English mind 
is turned upon Ireland that a few 
cautionary hints seem required. The 
British public act promptly, often 
impulsively, and it might happen 
that, in their new zeal to remove 
supposed impediments, they would 
commit mistakes, and retard the 
work they meant to further. There 
are doctrinaires and there are party- 
men ready to draw them hither and 
thither. If they would serve Ire- 
land, they must beware of minister- 
ing to the influences that have been 
her bane, out of any crude idea that 
they are completing the principle of 
equality, or permanently satisfying 
any considerable section of her people. 
The desire to benefit her must be 
kept under the control of reason, and 
ided by the teachings of experience, 
if any good is to be done. There ma 
be quack political as well as quack 
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pecuniary concessions; and both, by 
drawing off attention from what is 
sound and abiding, would engender 
fresh evils. 

In treating this topic there is no 
occasion to travel back to the bitter 
Past as the Abbé Perraud did, and 
as persons of his class always do. If 
the object were to perpetuate ani- 
mosities, and destroy all possibility ofa 
prosperous future,that course would be 
pursued ; but if, on the contrary, the 
wish of the inquirer is to know how 
the case of Ireland stands to-day, 
and what should be the policy adopted 
under present circumstances, he will 
see the wisdom of leaving bootless 
references to penal laws and ancient 
strifes and inequalities to the apos- 
tles of ill-will, literary or clerical. 
There are no political or religious 
differences in the position of Irishmen 
before the law now—to speak of the 
sentimental grievances occasionally 
started as such would be to subject 
oneself to general ridicule—and what- 
ever may at present interfere with 
advancement, the most fanatical can- 
not pretend that the “intolerance of 
a Protestant government” bears any 
share of blame. For many years the 
government of Ireland has been mild 
and liberal to the extent of suffering 
many forms of incipient sedition to 
pass unchastised, lest excuse might 
seem to be given to agitators for de- 
claring that the spirit of persecution 
survived. What, simply, are the 
faults, hindrances, needs, and pros- 
pects of the Irish people in 1865 ? 

At the outset of the important in- 
quiry there is a difference of opinion 
encountered as to the actual position 
of affairs. Is Ireland retrograding ? 
There would seem to be little room 
for controversy on a point which 
ascertainable facts and figures should 
determine ; and yet, within a few 
weeks, at an Irish table where a fair 
representation of the intelligence of 
the country was assembled, it was 
insisted as positively by men of one 
party that stark Ruin was hastening 
over the island, as by the other that 
“the corner was turned again,” and 
that a period of Prosperity had begun. 
In Ireland, if anywhere, the maxim 
applies as to matters equally of fact 
and opinion, that the middle course 
is safest. If an individual be pro- 
fessionally employed to make out a 
prosperity-case for the Government, 
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his imagination, stimulated by the 
circumstances, will cause him to see 
statistics in a poetic light, and to 
present them in colours more pleas- 
ing to the casual observer than war- 
ranted to bear the test of “ micros- 
copic criticism.” The chairman of a 
relief committee with a strong poli- 
tical tinge, on the other hand, mag- 
nifies the destitution of a parish into 
a national calamity, and manufactures 
capital for his faction out of a severe 
winter, or a wet turf-saving season, 
insisting that the country “ cannot 
possibly survive this last crushing 
blow.” “The country,” however, 
somehow possesses wonderful elas- 
ticity. It was very shortly after the 
Potato Famine that the best years 
witnessed by the present generation 
of men were vouchsafed by a merciful 
Providence ; and the three bad har- 
vests of 1861, 1862, and 1863, are al- 
ready all but forgotten in the plentiful 
one of 1864. There must be another 
good year before Irish prospects really 
brighten. A satisfactory harvest in 
1865 will restore the agriculturist to 
somewhere about the position he held 
in 1859, and revive the railway and 
other interests now feeling the effects 
of the unfavourable seasons. It may 
be mentioned that during 1861 and 
1862 the railways were benefited by 
the pressure upon the farmers, who 
were obliged to hurry their young 
stock to market for the support of 
their families and the payment of 
rent. But in 1863 and 1864, although 
the farmers were recovering a little, 
the railways did not share in the 
improvement, as the agriculturist had 
not been able to replace the stock 
upon his land, or to carry on the 
business of cattle-rearing and selling 
as actively as before 1860. All that 
is wanting, really, is patience. Vicis- 
situdes must ever be looked for in a 
country subject to adverse climatic 
influences ; but a check is not “ruin.” 
The material source of wealth remains 
in a soil fitted as none other is for 
the nurture of cattle—in these times 
the best-paying of all occupations for 
the farmer. He may invest his capi- 
tal in this department of effort with 
the utmost confidence ; it is not pos- 
sible for any competition to beat him 
from the field. The demand for such 
beef as is prepared in Ireland will 
continue so great as to keep the price 
at a paying point. Cattle imports, 
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from Spain or elsewhere, are not to 
be feared. They are merely alarmists 
who prophesy that as free trade in 
corn destroyed Irish tillage, so free 
trade in beef will reduce Irish pas- 
tures to a waste, and depopulate the 
island. The moment Lcaenoaan 
meat enough is supplied to place the 
price to the consumer at a reasonable 
figure, it will cease to be remunerative 
to import inferior beef from the Con- 
tinent for the English or Irish 
market. It is the fact that Irish 
farmers have failed to meet an in- 
creasing demand which has made an 
open for the foreigner. The position 
of Ireland as the great meat-and- 
butter-producing region is unaffected. 
The mine which these trades consti- 
tute is as yet hardly opened. There 
is as much reason to fear its failing 
as there is to fear that the coal of 
England will fail its manufacturers. 
On this head some very wise obser- 
vations were made a week or two 
ago by the Earl of Erne to his tenan- 
try in Fermanagh :— 


“They must alter their system of farm- 
ing from this out. Oats and corn could never 
command the prices that they had hitherto 
done, and for this simple reason, foreign 
countries were sending to us corn which we 
could not grow cheaper, as they had a better 
climate than we have. Unless there was 
war, which he hoped there would not, there 
could not be better prices for corn, but, as 
a general principle, they could not make 
corn pay. The only thing for them to do 
was not to grow more corn than they were 
able to consume on their own land, to feed 
their families, to feed their beasts, to give 
them straw for manure and for bedding 
their cattle. Corn was every day coming 
from new ports. Every day it was getting 
cheaper, and for this reason: expeditious 
modes were adopted for the purpose of 
bringing it into this country. Screw steam- 
ers were employed in this business, It was 
found that they were cheaper for this trade 
than sailing vessels. The screw vessels made 
use of sails if the wind was favourable, and 
if it was adverse they made use of the 
screw, and in that way they effected a very 
favourable passage. They carried back 
with them a cargo from the country they 
came into. Therefore it was that the 
transit into this country of corn would get 
cheaper every day. He told them this 
because some persons would advise them to 
try corn, as it stood to them well, and per- 
haps they might get better prices for it. 
It was the opinion of every one he had 
spoken to that corn could not be a good 
crop to pay the farmer. He would advise 
them to increase their stock as much as 
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they could. Cattle, by having them well 
fed and well housed, with plenty of litter 
under them, would give them manure, and 
‘without manure they could not expect to 
have good crops. Their cows would give 
them calves, which had been selling at £5 
or five guineas each for good ones. Cows 
would give them butter. Cattle must keep 
a high price because they were scarce in 
Ireland ; and secondly, they would always 
pay a high price, because in England the 
mouths to be fed were on the increase every 
day, and the people there must have plenty 
of beef and mutton. In these days foreign 
cattle were imported to some extent, but 
the number could never be very large owing 
to the dangers of the sea voyage. He 
might say that a good deal of foreign cattle 
came in, but the mouths to be fed were so 
numerous that they would eat everything. 
Cattle would keep up a good price, and so 
butter must keep up a good price also. 
Every day the transit to England was 
getting so quick that butter sold here on 
Saturday was in the heart of England on 
the following Monday. They could supply 
the people of England with fresh butter, 
and have it in twenty-four hours after in 
any part of that country the buyers wished 
them to send it. If they had butter he 
wished them to make it well, for they 
would get a good price for it. With beef 
it was just the same. He presumed they 
had always plenty of turnips to feed their 
cattle on. He had sold six beasts nearly 
three years ago, and got £26 a piece for 
them. That ought to pay very well. Let 
them keep more stock than they did, and 
they would always pay good prices where 
corn would not. Whatever corn they had 
let them put it on the backs of their cattle, 
pigs, and poultry.” 


A large amount of prejudice is 
created against the only branch of 
remunerative farming open to the 
Irish people by the senseless croak 
that the country is about to be turned 
into one vast sheep-walk. This sort 
of misrepresentation can only be 
effective with the very ignorant. It 
is as a beef -and-butter-producing 
country Ireland has the opportunity 
of excelling, and on every cattle-farm 
there must be a certain amount of 
tillage, and where things are managed 
in a businesslike way, no small em- 
ployment of labour also. The change 
from corn to cattle and to root crops is 
no violent revolution, but a natural 
adaptation of production to demand— 
the same —_ le which manufac- 
turers are obliged to consult every day 
in the year, at the cost often of alter- 
ing systems of working no longer re- 
munerative. The farmer, like the 
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weaver of cloth, must meet the wants 
of his market, or succumb. It is not 
the cultivation which he or anybody 
else wishes, but that which the buyer 
dictates, that must be his choice. To 
tell truth, the Irish farmers are very 
willing to conform to circumstances ; 
but there is a dreadful ado made 
about the Exodus consequent on this 
change of system. It is not the far- 
mer who makes the complaint. It 
emanates from persons who lose by 
the removal of paupers from the soil, 
since a recipient even of out-door re- 
lief could be made to pay something 
out of it. The cry is entirely a false 
one. Emigration has resulted in a 
comparatively small degree from the 
consolidation of farms for pasture 
purposes. It has arisen mainly from 
the profound discontent with home 
created in the minds of the peasantry 
by constant agitation. It has been 
stimulated by the filial piety of the 
young Irish emigrant in sending back 
the firstfruits of his toil in a new 
land to bring out his friends, that 
families may be re-joined. It has 
been extended by the attractions of 
the States of America, Victoria, and, 
more lately, Queensland. It is sure 
to continue more or less largely for a 
variety of reasons, among which must 
be placed the low prices now charged 
by first-class lines of steamers for con- 
veying the emigrant to his destination. 
But it has not reached a point jus- 
tifying the shout of “ depopulation,” 
and is never likely to reach it. When 
a balanceisestablished between labour 
and the demand for it, and when, as 
still more necessary to the result, 
the preachers of discontent shall 
change their plan, the emigration- 
flight will cease. Until then it is 
wholesome that it should proceed. 
Ill, indeed, would fare the land from 
whence there was no escape for a 
surplus, or discontented, population. 
Emigration is the sole means, in fact, 
by which the condition of the labourer 
can be raised, and disturbers of indus- 
try can be got rid of. There could be 
nothing better than the remarks on 
this head of the author of decidedly 
the best of’ the pamphlets whose 
titles are placed at the head of this 
article; he says :— 

“ At the present rate of progress of Irish 
manufactures it would require more than a 
century to absorb all our surplus labour in 
skilled occupations. Prompt emigration is, 
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therefore, the only remedy which will meet 
the urgency of the want. Our labourers 
should not allow themselves to be deceived 
by delusive expectations of a grand rise of 
wages at home, so long as their numbers 
continue unabated. Their labour will 
never be prized or well paid whilst it con- 
tinues in excess of the demand. So long 
as we have a single able-bodied workman 
who cannot maintain a family with some 
degree of comfort on his weekly wages, it is 
his manifest interest-—and, I may almost 
say, his patriotic duty—to transfer his 
vigorous manhood to some country where 
his labour will receive an adequate reward. 
No healthy energetic man should ever rest 
content with six or eight shillings a week, 
when, by merely crossing the Atlantic, he 
can receive a remuneration of about a 
pound a week, with the prospect of a flour- 
ishing farm of his own in the background ; 
more especially when he can thereby raise 
himself many degrees in the social scale. 
Every labourer who emigrates, not only 
betters himself, but at the same time im- 
proves the prospects of those who remain 
behind. The termination of the present 
war in America will open up an unrivalled 
field of enterprise for our surplus labovtrers ; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that every 
young and healthy man who has laid up 
sufiicient money to procure a passage for 
himself and his family across the Atlantic, 
and to provide for necessary expenses on 
the other side, will avail himself of the 
golden opportunity, and will subsequently 
transmit the means of emigration to his 
poorer friends. Large numbers, too, of our 
less successful artisans will do well to fol- 
low their example. When our labour mar- 
ket has been thus relieved of some hundred 
thousand hands, the services of the re- 
mainder will become so valuable, so much 
in request, that they will command an ease 
and a prosperity which, through all the 
varying fortunes of our race, our peasantry 
have never shared since Ireland became a 
nation.” 


And again :— 


* Continued emigration is the only 
prompt remedy for the poverty of our 
small farmers and of our working men 
which lies within our reach. But though 
it will effectually remove the misery which 
our past imprudence has engendered, there 
is nothing but greater foresight and greater 
power~of self-control which will prevent 
the future recurrence of it. Next to a 
power of patriotic union, this is indeed the 
gravest moral want under which we labour. 
Had we possessed an average share of pru- 
dence and self-restraint one hundred years 
ago, our population would never have mul- 
tiplied from two millions to eight millions 
—that is, in a fourfold ratio—between the 
years 173l-and 1841. No man has any 
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moral right to incur the responsibility of 
bringing a dependent family upon his 
shoulders until he has made some adequate 
provision for their probable wants; and this 
no one can possibly effect upon an income 
of six or eight shillings per week, who has 
no reserve fund of accumulated savings to 
supplement his wages. . . . . Had 
our instructors in bygone years invariably 
given due prominence to this self-evident 
principle, and had we taken the instruction 
to heart, our country would never have been 
visited with the awful calamities of 1846 
and 1847. Our numbers would have 
steadily increased with the expansion of 
our national wealth, but not more rapidly; 
the demand for land would not have out- 
grown the supply; rents would have con- 
tinued moderate, and would have left our 
farmers the means of a comfortable subsist- 
ence; labour would have received an ade- 
quate compensation, and even our poorest 
class of workmen would have been able to 
make some provision for the incidence of a 
year of scarcity.” 


Although the Exodus topic occu- 
pied a prominent place in the late 
debates, it may be dispatched sum- 
marily with these few words of good 
sense. It is true a foolish attempt is 
made to frighten the Government by 
a representation that the decrease of 
the Irish population will be the loss 
to England of her recruiting-ground. 
To this there is a simple answer. It 
is contrary to the modern policy of 
England to engage in foreign wars, 
except on occasions of the first mag- 
nitude, and then the patriotism of her 
whole people will furnish the required 
means ; whilst for the puree of 
national defence, the Volunteers are 
all that is needed. The country is 
neither dependent upon the Irish 
aeeage norupon those who heretofore 
nave desired to be considered his 
masters, and the patrons of the 
Crown as regarded recruiting. Mark 
those who hold out this threat. Do 
they really prefer that the peasant 
should earn a shilling a day in the ser- 
vice of the Queen, to finding comfort 
and independence at the Antipodes ? 
Can they be considered his friends ? 
They forget, too, that the permanent 
strength of the British army has been 
largely increased during the very 
years when the emigration from Ire- 
land was at its highest, and that no 
difficulty was found in obtaining the 
number of men required. Recruiting 
is now going forward, according to 
the authorities of the War Depart- 
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ment, as briskly as ever. The per- 
sons who predict a paucity of recruits, 
as Ireland’s quota, on the occasion of 
“England's difficulty,” in short, only 
remind us that Emigration has done 
the Empire the service of removing 
from this country that portion of the 

pulation which was really “ Eng- 
and’s difficulty”—the portion, namely, 
which was ever ready to become 
the instrument of rebellion, and 
formed the material of impoverishing 
agitations. 

It is probable that the population 
of Ireland will be reduced within ten 
yearstounder Five millions—at which 

int emigration is likely to keep it. 

ut that will only be the sake 
ing of a normal condition, disturbed 
many years ago by a forcing system 
which culminated in the empty boast 
—“Weare eight millions’ —of Daniel 
O’Connell. As this reduction of the 
total number will be accompanied 
by an enrichment of the remainder, 
the shopkeeping public will not suffer 
to the extent supposed. Five of every 
six of those who emigrate never pur- 
chased anything. Those left behind 
have been the buyers, and under more 
rational systems of farming will have 
more to spend. At the same time, 
there is truth and force in the remarks 
of the writer, who, on this point, ex- 
presses his opinion as a practical man 
as follows :— 


“T am fully aware that an extensive re- 
duction in the number of our farmers and 
working men will diminish the consump- 
tion of commodities, and will thereby entail 
embarrassment upon many of ourtraders and 
a few of our manufacturers; but the true 
remedy for this is not that the former 
should condemn themselves to perpetual 
misery by remaining at home, but rather 
that a corresponding proportion of the 
latter should follow in their footsteps, and 
emigrate. I have no doubt that I am 
giving expression to a very general con- 
viction, when I state that there is unques- 
tionably an excess of shopkeepers—that is, 
of mere distributors of home and foreign 
produce—in Ireland at the present moment. 
‘There are probably very few towns through- 
out the country the condition of which 
would not be sensibly improved by a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of its 
small traders.” 


Now, it must be perfectly obvious 
that if existing evils are being thus 
naturally redressed, Ireland needs no 
panacea in the shape of Tenant-right, 
uw uew Education scheme, or the 
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abolition of the Established Church 
—all which are regarded by the 
party called Ultramontane as es- 
sential to her welfare. What she 
really wants is to be let alone. Don’t 
interfere with the working of the 
remedies Providence is applying to 
a vicious condition—that is the sum 
of our advice. The projects of Agi- 
tators have one consistent design 
—to fix the surplus population upon 
the soil, and retain them in the power 
of alien plotters for a mischievous 
supremacy. Their success would per- 
petuate the poverty of the people, 
and subject them anew to a tyranny 
which they shook off at the time of 
the Young Ireland movement in 
1848. 

The capabilities of Ireland for the 
maintenance of an abnormally large 
population have been always exag- 
gerated. The amazing fertility of the 
soil, celebrated in song, and proclaim- 
ed on a thousand platforms, has been 
more the language of poetry than of 
act. The proportion of land of su- 
perior quality to the total area of the 
country is not by any means so great 
as is popularly imagined. Besides 
the extensive districts which figure in 
the Registrar General’sreturnsas “ bog 
and waste,’ there are vast spaces 
wholly unfit for the growth of ce- 
reals. Whenthe population was much 
over seven millions, and Protection 
existed, the people would have starved 
had they tried to live on bread, in- 
stead of the potato. No one will say 
that the Ireland of 1841 or 1842 was 
“all that she ought to be.” No intelli- 
gent man wishes to see the era of 
potato-plenty restored. “ First flower 
of the earth, and first gem of the 
sea,” we are bound to consider the 
island; but the greenness of her sod 
does not show her to be the fittest 
home for a dense population. It 
rather suggests that she had done 
better to have remained a sparsely in- 
habited country— a pastoral region 
a nursery of flocks and herds. The 
evil lay in a system which muitiplied 
men beyond the powers of the soil, in 
competition with other soils, to sus- 
tain them. They merely existed, upon 
a precarious root, the bountiful pro- 
duce of which was their curse, pro- 
ducing laziness, and contentment 
with a miserable lot, and establishing 
upon the land a population all but 
paupers in the best of years, who 
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could only be torn from it by a 
universal calamity. The continuance 
of Emigration saves from the fear 
of a recurrence of those evil days, and 
has hitherto. been the removal of a 
source of poverty, and a sign of 
higher aspirations for the comforts of 
life among the people. 

Under these circumstances nothing 
could be more gratuitous or unwise 
than to give even a hearing to the 
Three Points of a malcontent and 
sinister confederacy. The “people” 
are beginning to understand that it 
was a mistake to quarrel with the 
landlord, and that more is to be got 
by fair bargaining with him than can 
be expected from coercive legislation 
directed against him. Practical fixity 
of tenure will be enjoyed by the 
peaceable and industrious, and no 
description of tenant-right will keep 
a man in his farm who cannot pay 
his rent, from want of character, of 
industry, or of capital. If every 
farmer in the country were presented 
with the fee of his farm, there would 
still be bad seasons when corn would 
not ripen, occasional distempers 
among cattle, winters doubly trying 
from deficiency of firing, changes in 
the occupation of farms from the im- 
providence of one and the thrift of 
another, and emigration coming in as 
a remedial instrument. The weak 
and the worthless would go to the 
wall as at present; and the careful 
and laborious would be made little 
better by the fancied boon, for to such 
persons rent is a stimulus to exertion, 
and not a burden. And, now that 
these common-sense views are begin- 
ning to prevail among tenants as to 
their relations with their landlords, 
the Agitators present nothing else 
that inspires the populace. Repeal 
is a word cheered ironically at every 
provincial gathering. “Free Educa- 
tion” is a cabalistic term the people 
do not understand: it is a shibboleth 
by which they will never be influ- 
enced. To the more intelligent its 
hypocrisy is obvious. “Freedom” in 
education may be secured in a day 
by abandoning the grants obtained 
under the National system. But this 
is not what is meant. The State is 
_to give the money and consent to de- 
nude itself of all right of supervision 
over its disbursement. Such is the 
new reading of “freedom of educa- 
tion ;’ and the Tipperary farmer can- 
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not appreciate it. He does not see 
how his circumstances would be bet- 
tered by a Charter for the “Cutholic 
University,” or by the destruction of 
model schools. If every stone of 
the “godless colleges” were thrown 
down, if a plough were driven 
over their site, what advantage 
would he derive from a triumph 
pany ecclesiastical? Some would 
1ave occasion to rejoice, but not the 
tenant-farmer. Then again, as to 
another point, the feeling of the Irish 
people towards the Established 
Church is better understood by those 
who mix among them in rural dis- 
tricts than by persons indebted for 
their impressions to the platform or 
the press. It happens in unhappily 
very many cases that the Protestant 
clergyman is the only resident gentle- 
man who gives either employment or 
charity. As there are few Protes- 
tant poor, it is the Roman Catholic 
labourer who is the recipient of these 
benefactions. Instances, not fanciful, 
but within the writer's own cogni- 
zance, might be cited, in which Church 
clergymen — a considerable pro- 
portion of the rent-charge on the 
duties of benevolence neglected by 
absentee Roman Catholic landlords. 
It is natural that the people should 
be affected by a circumstance of the 
kind ; and it may be boldly affirmed 
that if a stranger should accost a 
farmer or peasant in any part of the 
country, when no one is within hear- 
ing the man addressed need be afraid 
of, and should ask his opinion of the 
Established Church, the answer would 
be dictated by sincere respect for the 
individual clergyman locally settled, 
and an honest sympathy with the in- 
stitution of which the incumbent is a 
part, although in religious matters the 
speaker is at an opposite pole from 
hisemployer. The confiscation of the 
revenues of the Established Church 
might be a gain to the landlords. It 
inight in a certain event be a benefit 
to the priesthood ; but it would be in- 
jurious to the peasantry—and of this 
they are perfectly aware. 

It will be useful to reproduce in 
the briefest form, the opinions ex- 
pressed on a variety of points during 
the late Parliamentary controversy, 
accompanying them by such com- 
ments as may serve to confirm what 
is sound, correct what is erroneous, 
or repel what is ill intended. Mr, 
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Roebuck, for example, speaking half- 


truths, said,— 


“The country is divided against itself. 
The first party in the country is that old 
party that for many centuries domineered 
cruelly over Ireland—I speak of the great 
Protestant party. The next party is the 
Catholic party, who were brought into po- 
litical history in the year 1829. And then 
there is a third party, which is also repre- 
sented in this House, the Republican party 
of Ireland, who call themselves Fenians, 
and who want to separate Ireland from 
England, and to set up as a national govern- 
ment for themselves.” 


This has the appearance of being 
a comprehensive statement of the 
character and relations of Irish par- 
ties, and yet any one who should take 
the Member for Sheffield as his guide 
would fall into a serious mistake. He 
would imagine that the “ great Pro- 
testant party” is intolerant in spirit ; 
that the Roman Catholic “party” is 
a section of Liberal politicians much 
sinned against, and deserving of com- 
miseration and assistance ; and that 
the “ Fenians” are the only real dis- 
turbers of Iireland’s peace and retard- 
ers of her prosperity. And all this 
would be wrong. The Protestant 
party has no desire to repeal the 
Emancipation Act, and no desire to 
domineer. What it asks is an impar- 
tial administration of existing laws. 
It would abridge no single right en- 
joyed by Roman Catholics. It has 
confidence in the integrity and con- 
stitutional motives of such Roman 
Catholic officials as personally claim 
regard, and desires to live at peace 
with that community. With respect 
to the Fenians, Mr. Roebuck was also 
in error from deficient information. 
He valiantly proposed—to use a Car- 
lyleism—to “squelch” the rebels ; 
and such courageous loyalty is, of 
course, in him especially commendable. 
But he was unaware that even of the 
Fenians something good can be said. 
Amid the anomalies of Irish society 
there is none at present more remark- 
able, and in some respects none more 
cheering than this, that the popular 

arty, that which answers to the 
Teme Irelanders of twenty years 
ago, is as disaffected to the Ultra- 
montane hierarchy as to the Crown. 
Fenianism inspires experienced Irish- 
men with no such indignation as Mr. 
Roebuck evinces. They know that 
as an agency of revolution it is power- 
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less ; they also see that it is doing a 
useful work in breaking up the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic epis- 
copacy in temporal matters. It has 
helped to defeat an agitation which 
would be serious if only the people 
could be induced to give it their 
sympathy. The Member for Shef- 
field, therefore, who proposed to 
crush the Fenians “ with the sword 
if necessary,” may put up his blade. 
Irishmen do not want its aid. He 
was most seriously astray, however, in 
omitting to describe how the Roman 
Catholic party is now divided. Eng- 
lishmen ought to know that it is 
composed of two sections differing as 
widely from each other as Protestant- 
ism from Catholicism. One consists 
of the educated Roman Catholic com- 
munity, and includes all who are sa- 
tisfied with British laws and prin- 
ciples—who enjoy perfect equality 
with their allow sihiiabn and seek 
no more. But they are, unforiu- 
nately, the minority of their creed. 
It will be information to Mr. Roebuck 
to learn that persons of the class de- 
scribed have a strong affinity with 
that “great Protestant party” which 
he ignorantly identifies with reaction, 
and are oftener found approximating 
to it in their public relations than to 
that Roman Catholic section of whose 
characteristics the speaker manifestly 
knew nothing, and which would be 
a nore dangerous element than the 
Fenians if it received encouragement 
from the State. Reference is made 
to the faction which is essentially 
Roman, whose political and social 
creed is the late Encyclical, who de- 
test the principle of freedom of wor- 
ship, and do not care to conceal their 
hope of establishing an ascendancy 
in Ireland on ultra-Papal principles. 
These persons, led by the more lately 
appointed Roman prelates—Bishops 
not of native choice—have no kinship 
with the English Liberal party. Such 
is the nature of the Catholic party 
which Mr. Roebuck considers as much 
entitled to the sympathy of liberal- 
minded men as were the Roman Ca- 
tholics of 1829. 

The author of “ The Real Wants 
of Ireland” is better informed than 
Mr. Roebuck. Speaking of this party 
of ascendancy seeking Ultramontanes, 
he says :— 

“ Bigoted and intolerant men, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, are always persecu- 
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tors when they are in power; and Irish 
Protestants, who know that many of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen are bigoted and 
intolerant, naturally dread that they would 
become persecutors if they once succeeded 
in getting the reins of power firmly secured 
within their hands.” 


The same speaker said again during 
the debate,— 


“Treland at this moment is as well go- 
verned as any one of the three kingdoms. 
Is not law administered there with as much 
justice and honour as in England and Scot- 
land? Can you find a body of men more 
upright and respected than the Judges of 
Ireland? Does any man whisper against 
them that they are partisans, cruel, or bi- 
goted, and are not a large number of them 
Catholics at this present time? In fact, 
there is no distinction between man and 
man on account of his religion. Do we not 
do our utmost to do justice to every human 
being in Ireland? But the honourable and 
gallant gentleman the Member for the 
Queen’s County (Colonel Dunne) says you 
are draining Ireland. Now, take a peasant 
and a man of £1,000 a year in Ireland. 
Do they pay one farthing more in taxation 
than persons of the same class in England? 
Does the man with £1,000 a year in Ire- 
land pay more for his horses, his servants, 
or his house? Does he pay more Income 
Tax than he would pay in England? Then 
look at the indirect taxes. Do people pay 
more in Ireland for their sugar and their 
tea than they pay in England? If not, how 
is Ireland ‘ drained ?’” 


This sounds well, and no doubt 
there is much general truth in it; but 
closer thinkers will not forget that 
important remissions of indirect tax- 
ation have been made from time to 
time, since modern financial principles 
were established by the introduction 
of Free Trade, which have been ar- 
ranged with especial regard to the 
development of particular manufac- 
tures and branches of commerce that 
were purely English interests. By 
those remissions Ireland received 
injury, being visited, as a conse- 
quence, with an augmented Income 
Tax, and an increase of indirect 
taxes, as in the case of the excessive 
duty on spirits, resulting in the shut- 
ting-up of distilleries and the annihi- 
lation of the employment of large 
numbers of workmen. It was only 
the other day, in fact, that a motion 
to pledge the House of Commons to 
the repeal of several millions of malt 
duty was rejected on the ground that 
such a sledge would embarrass the 
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Minister of Finance in considering the 
claims of various interests when dis- 
posing of his surplus, none of those 
who demanded the repeal having 
ever reflected upon the unfairness of 
sacrificing so large a proportion of 
the present Revenue for the relief 
chiefly of the English consumer, at 
the cost of Ireland, for which nothing 
was to be done, but which, on the 
contrary, if it should prove that the 
abandonment of the malt duty was 
more than the Revenue could bear, 
would have to assist in making good 
the deficit by an Income Tax, or 
some fresh indirect tax bearing inju- 
riously upon industry. On the sub- 
ject of Irish taxation nothing could 
be sounder than the views temper- 
ately stated by Lord Dunkellin on 
the occasion under notice :— 


“He maintained that the imposition of 
the Income Tax on Ireland was unfair to- 
wards that country. When the late Sir R. 
Peel imposed the tax on England, in 1842, 
he did not extend it to Ireland, but he sub- 
jected her to two other additional burdens, 
which he regarded as an equivalent for that 
exemption. He laid on a duty of Is. per 
gallon on spirits manufactured in Ireland, 
and he also raised her stamp duties to the 
same level as the English stamp duties. 
Well, how did matters stand with Ireland in 
1865? Why, when Sir R. Peel placed the 
extra shilling on Irish spirits, the tax was 
augmented to only 3s. 8d. per gallon, and 
since then the Irish spirit-duty had been 
more than doubled. The increased stamp 
duty also remained; and in addition to that 
they had been burdened with the Income 
Tax itself, which they were forced to pay 
before they got their income. That was 
the state of things under which they had 
the grim satisfaction of being congratulated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on their 
immunity from taxation. The tendency of 
their financial policy had been to destroy 
rather than to stimulate the industry of 
Ireland.” 


Still more forcibly Mr. M‘Mahon 
urged the same considerations, thus:— 


“The Irish did not want any help to 
stimulate their industry. But the whole 
course of recent legislation had been adverse 
to the country. Ireland was essentially an 
agricultural, while England was a manu- 
facturing country. Now, since 1842 taxes 
had been remitted upon the manufactures 
of England to the extent of £25,000,000 or 
£30,000,000.” 


These observations were not grap- 
pled with by Mr. Lowe, who wasted 
effort in proving that under the In- 
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come Tax every man in Ireland, asin 
England, is assessed according to his 
ability—if poor, paying less; if rich, 
more. What is complained of is, that 
in the arrangement of taxation Eng- 
lish interests alone are regarded, and 
that the effect is to throw an undue 
Ss sang of the public burdens upon 

reland. Suppose it be asked that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
framing his next Budget, should con- 
sider what remissions or readjust- 
meuts of taxation he can devise which 
would have the effect of extending 
any important department. of Irish 
enterprise, will Mr. Lowe give him 
support? If he desired to act with 
perfect fairness, he ought; but instead 
of being guided by equity, he is found 
declaring that “it is not the incidence 
of taxation that has ground down the 
people of Ireland.” Has it been for 


their benefit that special taxes should 
have crushed important industries 4, 
On two other points—the tenure of 
land in its effects upon the prosperity 
of the country and the infiuence of 
occasional scuffles in Ulster, Mr. 
Lowe’s hints were more striking :— 


“It is said if you had the power of re- 
covering for improvements made by the 
tenant that would redress the balance ; and 
yet, in the same breath, we are told that 
great poverty prevails among the Irish ten- 
antry. It appears to me quite impossible to 
attribute to the absence of a fixity of tenure, 
which an honorable member seems to think 
exists in England, but which is quite un- 
known here—it is impossible to trace to that 
the state of things which we witness in 
Ireland. The honorable Member for Shef- 
field blames the unhappy discords and divi- 
sions in Ireland, but it is impossible to 
maintain that it is the discords and divisions 
in that country which make the increase of 
capital so small that it is barely able to 
maintain its population. We have seen 
other countries torn by the most dreadful 
contests—the Republics of South America, 
for instance, the United States, or even our 
own country in former days; and yet during 
all these periods, in all these countries, while 
there was discord, even to the shedding of 
blood, capital went on accumulating, civi- 
lization went on developing, with a certain 
progress, and without the onward current 
being arrested. Riotings are not peculiar 
to Ireland. Even the Irishmen who emi- 
grate to Australia keep up the practice. I 
recollect they used to send challenges to 
each other to meet, not singly, but in large 
numbers, and fight it out; and we were 
obliged to introduce the Party Processions 
and Party Emblems Act on the other side 
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of the world. Yet, I am bound to say that 
though that was so the Irish in Australia 
were eminently prosperous.” 


Mr. Lowe’s principal theory was 
that “climatic influences are the 
cause of Ireland’s distresses,”’ and the 
suggestion, as relieving statesmen 
who are conscious of having made 
blunders from responsibility, was 
eagerly caught at. The Lord Advo- 
cate, however, who delivered an ad- 
dress characterized by strong Scottish 
good sense, showed that that was not 
the real difficulty :-— 


“* Scotland had a climate almost exactly 
similar, and she had a large Celtic popula- 
tion, which in descent, in language, in man- 
ners, and in general tendencies, were very 
similar to their brethren in Ireland. What 
struck him in the debate was the utter in- 
adequacy of the causes to which the dis- 
tress was attributed. The valuation of 
Scotland amounted to about £14,000,000 ; 
the valuation of Ireland was £12,000,000 ; 
from which it followed that land in Scotland 
was more valuable than land in Ireland. 
But how had it become so? Simply by 
dint of the labour of the people, for Lre- 
land had originally a more fertile soil. And 
what was the return which was made to the 
two countries? Taking the sums from the 
Civil Service Estimates, which afforded only 
an approximation, but a pretty accurate 
approximation, Scotland received about 
£400,000, and Ireland morethan £1,600,000 
ayear. As to public works—did any 
man imagine that a subsidy to drain the 
Shannon, or for arterial drainage in Ireland, 
would stop the tide of emigration? Did 
any one imagine that the cause of the real 
evils of Ireland did not lie deeper than that? 
Until the people of Ireland acquired a spirit 
of real self-reliance all such dandling and 
fondling of the country would cause positive 
injury. He did not think that emigration 
was a thing to be regretted. The popula- 
tion of the West Highlands, a cognate race, 
had emigrated in large numbers; but he 
did not regret emigration there. It was 
sad to see old ties and old associations 
broken; but in these cases emigration was 
to be regarded as the operation of a social 
and economic law which in itself was 
beneficial.” 


Subsequently a spirit of concession 
was exhibited by Sir George Grey on 
behalf of the Government :— 


‘* The idea, said the Right Hon. Baronet, 
seems to be that advances should be made 
from the public treasury to the landlords 
for the improvement of their estates, and 
the employment in that way of the people. 
That plan would be free from the objection 
applied to the Govcrument undertaking 
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large public works under their own manage- 
ment. But if advances were made to the 
landlords, the Government would, at the 


-same time, have to step in and enforce a 


fixed rate of wages. If you do not give 
more than the ordinary scale of pay the 
labourers will still"go to the quarter where 
the remuneration is higher (and emigration 
continue.) If, on the other hand, you 
do give higher pay, you displace labour in 
every other part of the country and tempt 
it away from many occupations where it is 
being paid for at the ordinary market rate. 
No system of that kind can cure the evils 
of Ireland. It may be a palliative, it may 
mitigate the sufferings of a particular time, 
and as a temporary measure it may, if a 
carefully prepared plan were laid before 
Parliament, be entertained.” 


Lord Palmerston’s confirmation of 
the pledge was generous and precise : 


“The Hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Stamford, suggested that the Committee of 
last year should be re-appvinted for the 
purpose of inquiring how far reproductive 
advances from the public funds might be 
extended in Ireland to purposes of local 
improvement, It is a proposal fairly en- 
titled to consideration. I can only say 
that the Government fully share the feeling 
of deep interest and sympathy that has 
been expressed towards Ireland by all who 
have spoken in this debate. It is impossi- 
ble for any man to know anything of the 
Irish people without wishing them every 
happiness which can be conferred upon them. 
They are a light-hearted and a warm- 
hearted race; they are mest industrious too, 
wherever they can see the prospect that by 
industry they will get the reward to which 
industry entitles them. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the Irish are an idle 
race, unwilling to labour, and not prepared 
to make great exertions for the sake of ac- 
complishing any legitimate object. They 
are a people for whom every man who 
knows them must entertain the utmost 
sympathy and must feel the strongest desire 
tnat they should enjoy every advantage 
which can be conferred upon them by legis- 
lation or by any artificial arrangements 
which it isin the power of the Government 
or of Parliament to make. Therefore it is 
unnecessary for me to say that the Govern- 
ment of this country would be most anxious 
to consider any proposals that were founded 
upon a reasonable prospect that they would 
tend to improve the condition of Ireland.” 


This analysis is presented to the 
reader on account of the comprehen- 
siveness and candour which charac- 
terized the discussion. Happily it 
was very unlike former debates on 
the State of Ireland with which poli- 
tical students are familiar ; and the 


altered tone is a token for good. 
The English public may depend upon 
it, no matter what a flippant class of 
writers assert to the contrary, that 
there is a very large and increasing 
number of the Irish public as averse 
to political agitation, of as practical a 
spirit, and as reasonable in their ex- 
pectations from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as any section of the British 
people. Accustomed for nrany years 
to sneer at everything Irish, the 
writers referred to find it hard to rise 
above their old level, if they even per- 
ceive that a change for the better has 
occurred in this portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions; but the liberal- 
minded public of the sister country, 
whose fairness the late debate reflects, 
will see the propriety of frankly ad- 
mitting a fact which is so cheering, 
and of offering every just encourage- 
ment to the element of loyalty, in- 
dustry, and enlightened feeling, which 
is steadily overcoming that of party 
strife and clerical reaction. All the 
encouragement, in fact, that is ex- 
pected of the wisest Irishmen is, that 
the authorities on both sides of the 
Channel should strictly abstain from 
courses calculated to quicken the 
hopes of agitators. This idea cannot 
be repeated too often, or marked with 
too great emphasis. Every legislative 
concession to baseless clamours is a 
mortal thrust at the new life of the 
nation. Every “ place” given to the 
leaders in turbulent movements is a 
fatal stimulus to discord and faction. 
Palam mutire plebeio piaculum est, 
says a classic writer, but in modern 
days, and amongst us, the grumbler 
against authority, who made himself 
specially offensive, has been the first 
and most liberally rewarded! A little 
boldness in throwing finally overboard 
all who gratuitously minister to dis- 
content, and in turning an absolutely 
deaf ear to their plaintive hypocrisies, 
would be followed by the culling of all 
true men, without distinction of party, 
to the support of the Government. 
There are a few journals in Ireland in 
whose columns this policy is honestly 
expounded, rather as a result hoped 
for than yet secured, and to their re- 
presentations all who have it in their 
power to influence the character of 
the Irish administration would do 
well to pay attention. Formerly 
there was no large body of the people 
of moderate views, tu sustain the Le- 
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gislature or the Executive in an im- 
partial and fearless line of action, 
and, accordingly, there was a con- 
tinual oscillation between extreme 
parties, but now no excuse of an evil 
necessity is afforded, and the changed 
circumstances bring with them a se- 
rious responsibility. Even the 


“ Immortale odium, ef nunquam sanabile 
vulnus,” 


of the religious grudges of ancient 
date, which no lenients have hereto- 
fore assuaged, will yield to the treat- 
ment prescribed by those who would 
have the law equal in itself and 
equally vindicated, at whatever cost 
of apparent risk at the moment. The 
riots of Ulster have been fed by. par- 
tiality, now to this side, then to the 
other, and the Government and ad- 
ministrators of the law have not been 
guiltless of stimulating by their acts 
the evils which they condemned with 
their lips. 

It appears from all this that the 
present condition of Ireland, if former 
errors in administration do not again 
interpose to mar a hopeful state of 
things, offers a fair basis for future 
prosperity. Let it be assumed that 
the Government intend to follow out 
the policy indicated in the foregoing 
observations, and let the question be 
asked, what they can do of a practical 
nature to aid the country? No one 
need be alarmed at the interrogatory, 
for there is no idea entertained of 
demanding large grants of money. 
What is expected, however, in this 
respect is, that the advantages which 
it is justand expedient to offer should 
be conceded freely. For example, it 
is admitted that one great drawback 
in Ireland is imperfect drainage. This 
seems a work which the Treasury 
should not only aid the landed pro- 
prietary in accomplishing, by a system 
of loans on easy terms, but should 
afford the means of carrying out, in so 
far as the larger works of arterial 
drainage are concerned, without look- 
ing to be repaid. Beyond the sums 
to be so claimed from liberal guar- 
dians of the public purse, there is not 
much Ireland can fairly ask for. To 
an equality with England as regards 
the charges of a local kind defrayed 
from the Consolidated Fund, she is 
undoubtedly entitled; but special 
grants to promote manufactures, or 
subsidies to sustain fictitious enter- 
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prises, would prove mischievous by 
perpetuating the spirit of dependence 
which has hitherto paralysed the 
energies of the people. In the ar- 
rangement of taxation, Ireland has a 
better right to special consideration, 
and if compensation can be given to 
her, by allowing Irish interests to in- 
fluence the approaching modifications 
which Mr. Gladstone may propose, in 
distributing his surplus for 1865, the 
proceeding would be taken as an indi- 
cation that a real and not a merely 
nominal and deceptive assimilation 
of the countries is henceforth to be 
the aim of the imperial financier. 
There is every wish in Ireland for 
the most perfect union with England 
both in Church and State ; but, just 
as this union does not prevent Par- 
liament from consulting the wishes 
of the Scotch members with regard 
to their country, so neither can it, 
however close, relieve Irish represen- 
tatives from the duty of insisting that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer shall 
not take it for granted that what is 
aa for England is good for Ireland 
also. 

On whatever side, however, this 
subject is viewed, the conviction 
comes back upon us that Irishmen 
must exert themselves if their country 
is to prosper. Relieved from the 
incubus of a surplus population ; re- 
lieved also, to a large extent, from 
the depressing effects of agrarian 
crime ; relieved, it may be hoped, 
from the impoverishing influence of 
social convulsions ; having nothing to 
draw them aside from their practical 
everyday concerns—the people have 
a good start for the coming time. 

With respect to Irish criminal 
statistics, it may be mentioned, for 
the purpose of disabusing the minds 
of Englishmen of any lingering false 
impression that may remain upon 
them, that one of the Irish journals 
was able, during the Spring Assizes 
just concluded, to remark, under.the 
heading, “Tipperary as it was and 
is,” the striking circumstance that in 
the North Riding, formerly notorious 
for all the breaches of the law caused 
by turbulence and fostered discontent, 
eight hours were suflicient for the dis- 
charge of the criminal business, and 
there was but one sentence of im- 
prisonment for two years :— 

“The population,” said Saunders’s News- 
Letter, “even diminished as it has been, 
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amounts to upwards of 110,000, and after 
the lapse of seven months there was not an 
offence to be investigated for each of these 
months. It may be said that this extra- 
ordinary decline in crime may, to some 
extent, be attributed to the spirit of the 
people being subdued by the poverty and 
hardships to which they have been subjected 
through the fall in the value of agricultural 
produce ; but there is no doubt that there is 
a wonderful improvement in the minds of 
the peasantry, caused"by the benefits of 
education. Judge Fitzgerald, in discharging 
the jury, expressed his sincere hope that 
this almost total cessation of crime should 
continue; while, at the same time, he 
wished that a contrast to the existing state 
of things should be found in the civil busi- 
ness of the county, and that there would 
be some records for trial at the next Assizes. 
What used to be the position of Tipperary? 
Its name was formerly almost a synonym 
for blood, terrorism, and violence ; and even 
so late asthe Spring Assizes of 1848, there 
were in the gaol of the North Riding 152 
prisoners, no less than twenty-three charged 
with murder, and nine with conspiracy to 
murder. And wecan recollect when thirty- 
one cells in the same gaol were occupied by 
prisoners all charged with the offence of 
murder.” 


It has been urged in an earlier 
paragraph that the first step towards 
a solid improvement must be the 
willing adoption by the farmers of 
the “new system,” rendered necessary 
by the importation of foreign corn at 
a price with which they could hardly 
compete even if they paid no rent at 
all, no matter what changes in the 
size of farms, or displacements of 
population that system may involve ; 
and the next inquiry is how Ireland’s 
“ meat manufacture” can be supple- 
mented by manufactures more 
properly so called. It is known to 
close observers that she is stealing 
into manufactures, but with slow 
steps. The question of greatest mo- 
ment is how this movement can be 
promoted. The writer will not be 
supposed to allude, in the use of the 
last word, to any “ patriotic” attempt 
to induce the people to prefer home- 
made goods. There is no danger now 
of Irishmen falling into the old follies 
on that subject. But Irish manu- 
factures may, nevertheless, be pro- 
moted, as it appears to us, in several 
ways. First, by introducing coal 
into the country at a cheaper rate 
than at present. The coal trade in 
Treland is in a most unsatisfactory 
state. In large seaports on the east 
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coast, even in Dublin, the price to 
the consumer is much too large, from 
the want of enterprise among im- 
porters ; and throughout the country, 
where fuel is one of the chief wants, 
and especially in places eligible for 
manufactures but deficient in water- 
power, the price of coal puts it 
beyond the ability of the people 
to use it for domestic purposes, 
or manufacturers to employ it, 
even in aid of water, as a-means of 
working. Incalculable service would 
be rendered to the Irish public if a 
company, with a sufficiently large 
capital and extended plan of opera- 
tions, were to establish a numerous 
fleet of screw steamship colliers be- 
tween Dublin and two or three other 
Irish ports, and the English coal- 
exporting harbours, and by means of 
depots at every principal railway 
station, place the coal within reach 
of all classes, in both rural and urban 
districts, at a moderate, and as nearly 
as possible throughout the year, un- 
varying price per ton. It need hardly 
besaid that this undertaking wouid re- 
turn a large profit, and at a time when 
men are puzzling their brains to strike 
out new and feasible projects, it is 
strange indeed that it should- have 
been so long neglected. Persons in 
the coal trade who have made a busis 
ness in the old jogtrot way will see, 
oi course, a thousand difiiculties in 
such a project, the favourite objec- 
tion being the cost of storage in 
Dublin and the other seaports. But 
it ought certainly to be cheaper to 
keep coal stored under sheds, where 
it would need no attendant but a 
watchman, than to retain the old 
wooden tubs which labour across the 
Channel with such unpunctual tardi- 
ness, as floating stores, and pay a 
corps of seamen wages whilst the 
poe of retail selling is going on. 
t is matter for surprise that the 
leading Irish railway companies, 
which are complaining of a decline 
of traffic, have not endeavoured to 
effect some combination with the 
owners of the coal-fields, which would 
lead to a vast increase of the con- 
sumption of the produce of the mines, 
and give their railways remunerative 
employment. Possibly in this matter 
as in others, Irish railway directors 
are so blind to their own interestsas to 
crush enterprises by prohibitory rates, 
To show the wisdom with which such 
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companies are sometimes managed, 
it may be remarked that one of them 
lately sought to charge the same per 
ton for the carriage of a certain class 
of goods seven miles, for which an- 
other was willing to carry the same 
eighty miles. 

This reference to railways in Ire- 
land naturally recalls to mind the 
fact that a strong feeling exists with 
regard to their management—a feel- 
ing which found expression lately in 
a petition to Parliament, sisoeed by 
the Limerick Grand Jury, and pre- 

ared and strongly advocated by Mr. 
Monsell, M.P., and the most practical 
proprietors of thai county. In this 
document the ill success of many 
Irish lines, and the comparatively 
small service they render to the trade 
of the country, were very properly 
referred to high charges, and the 
want of a concentiated naragement. 
Pages might be filled with ‘acts 
showing how enterprise is arrested 
by the conflict of rival lines which 
have it in their power to crush it. 
Let it suffice to say, that the most 
experienced in railwey matters in 
Ireland, men bred to the business, 
and practically familiar with every 
part of the case, declare that the great 
fault committed has been that the 
experiment cf low fares has never 
had atrial. This conviction is steal- 
ing even into railway board-rooms, 
and several important bodies of direc- 
tors are at this moment divided upon 
it. The remedy proposed by the 
Limerick Grand Jury is, that the 
Government should take Irish rail- 
ways into their own hands, trying 
first of all with Irish lines the scheme 
of purchase lately mooted. There is 
something to be said forthe suggestion. 
Ireland has a right to all the advan- 
tages her railways ought to confer 
upon her, and if, as experienced per- 
sons assert, one-third of the present 
rates would pay, no more than that, 
in fact, being charged on the Belgian 
lines, it is intolerable that such a 
boon as cheap carriage of cattle and 
goods would be to a poor country 
should be denied to its people. The 
Royal Commission on Railways just 
appointed, consisting of the Duke of 
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Devonshire, Lord Donoughmore, 
Lord Stanley, the Hon. F. Leveson- 
Gower, Mr. Lowe, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Mr. Roebuck, and Messrs. Horsfall, 
Dalgleish, Glynn, Acton Smee 
Ayrton, Douglas Galton, and Robin- 
son M‘Lean, has authority to inquire 
into the whole subject of “the charges 
made for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and goods on the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
practicability of reducing such charges 
with a due regard to safety, punc- 
tuality, and expedition” —so that the 
case of Ireland will be considered, 
and will probably be regarded as 
claiming first attention. Mr. Galt, in 
his work on Railway Reform,* puts 
the reasons in favour of a Govern- 
ment scheme thus compactly :— 


‘*The purchase of railways by the State 
does not necessarily involve either Govern- 
ment management or patronage; it may be 
a matter for discussion whether it would be 
desirable to have the head of the depart- 
ment a Minister of t':e Crown, removable 
on any change of administration, or have 
the appointment permanent, as that of 
Chairman of the Board of Customs or 
Excise. The question of patronage would 
not in any case extend beyond a few ap- 
pointments, and could very well be dis- 
pensed with. If railways become the pro- 
perty of the State, no essential change in 
the present management might be neces- 
sary, and such change should be confined to 
those measures necessary to bring the ma- 
nagement under the effective and immediate 
control of the Legislature. 

“It is a matter of the greatest national 
importance that a large reduction should be 
made in our railway fares and charges, the 
amount paid last year exceeding thirty-one 
millions sterling, with an annual increase of 
more than two millions; inasmuch as a 
first-class passenger can be conveyed sixteen 
miles for a penny, in a moderately loaded 
train, and a ton of goods or minerals can be 
conveyed eight miles for a penny, the present 
charges are utterly disproportioned to the 
cost of conveyance; and so far from any 
likelihood existing of their being reduced, 
the directors are rather disposed to raise 
them, and a considerable rise has taken 
place on some of the great lines within the 
last few months. 

“Inasmuch as the credit of the State is 
superior to that of private credit in the ratio 
of more than four to three, that credit ought 
to be made available, as contemplated by 


* “Railway Reform: its Importance and Practicability, considered as affecting the 


Nation, the Shareholders, and the Government.” 


man, 1865. 


By William Galt. London: Long- 
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the Act of 1844, for effecting an arrangement 
with the shareholders, and reducing the 
fares and charges by at least two-thirds of 
their present amount. 

“Independently of the abstract right of 
the Legislature to deal with all property in 
the kingdom, there exists on the part of the 
shareholders a desire to have a well-secured 
fixed interest for their invested capital in 
preference to uncertain and fluctuating divi- 
dends. 

“There would be a great saving effected 
by having all the railways in the kingdom 
under one consolidated management, and a 
great benefit conferred on the public by the 
adoption of a low and uniform tariff for 


passengers and goods, &c.” 


Mr. Galt has a project for making 
the management entirely independent 
of the Government. There would be 
a Central Board for England and Ire- 
land, elective in principle ; and to this 
Trish lines would return twelve mem- 
bers. But the matter is not ripe for 
detailed discussion. The principle 
at stake must first be decided upon. 
One thing, however, seems clear, that 
Treland needs railway reform quite as 
much as, if not more than, England ; 
and that a vast deal would be done 
to develop manufactures in the coun- 
try, if the rates were lowered to the 
figure above-mentioned. 

There is but one more considera- 
tion, in conclusion, the mention of 
which appears necessary to complete 
these notes. No country can flourish 
where there is anything fundamen- 
tally wrong in her educational agen- 
cies; and in Ireland, whilst the 
training of the poor is admirably 
provided for, and the upper classes 
enjoy only too many University ad- 
vantages, the bustling middle classes, 
from which enterprise should obtain 
its recruits, have much to complain of. 
There are no schools in Ireland but 
classical schools and poor schools. 
This is stated, of course, as a general 
truth, and the exceptions are ay 
few. A system of sound Englis 
commercial schooling, with justa spice 
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of classical instruction to elevate it, is 
required. This would educatea sturdy 
race of practical-minded men, who 
would prefer the activity and profits 
of trade to the precarious earnings of 
overstocked professions. It would, in 
time, have an admirable social effect 
in teaching the Irish people possessed 
of a little wealth, or placed in some 
station just above their fellows, that 
there is no stain in honourable indus- 
try, and that the successful manufac- 
turer or merchant brings to the State 
by his career certainly as much ad- 
vantage as the well-remunerated 
judge, who may have reached the 
bench by his —_ in politics. 
Fewer sons of prosperous traders 
would set up as idle “gentlemen” on 
a provision: hardly sufficient for an 
ancient spinster, and would be found 
using their capital as a means of 
pushing onward by dint of laborivus 
and intelligent effort to some real 
position. It is in the school that 
these habits must be formed, and 
when public opinion has become suf- 
ficiently healthful to produce the right 
description of seminary for practical 
education, it will have also created 
the feeling by which the social re- 
formreferred to will be brought about. 
Thiseducational modification is hardl 
one the Government can do muc 
directly to effect. It is not a quack 
scheme of “intermediate education” 
that is required to “feed” any college 
or colleges, but an independent class 
of schools—if founded by individuals 
on the principle of private adventure 
so much the better—aiming at the 
careful preparation of the sons of 
professional men, manufacturers, and 
sae shopkeepers, for the higher 
walks of mercantile life. There is at 
last a demand springing up for such 
seminaries, the growth of which, it is 
to be hoped, neither the monastic 
educationist, on the one hand, nor 
University theorists, on the other, 
will be able to arrest. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“Never put your name to an anonymous letter.”"—-J. Wilson Croker. 


Aw anonymous letter, which is one 
of the greatest nuisances of modern 
civilization, may be received in two 
ways. Sensible men laugh at it; but 
foolish men, and all women, sensible 
or otherwise, permit it to trouble 
them. Woman is always at her 
weakest where there is any mystery. 
If there is a secret, she thinks it must 
necessarily be wicked. Man’s wider 
experience teaches him that secrecy 
is in many cases a necessity ; but [ 
suspect no woman, except an occa- 
sional Lady Palmerston, ever reached 
this result. An anonymous letter, 
sudden and untraceable as a flash of 
lightning from a cloudless sky, is to 
the feminine mind a painful per- 
plexity. 

But why this dissertation about 
anonymous letters, when a certain 
letter which Lady Vivian Ashleigh 
had received, and whereof she desired 
to take counsel with Guy Luttrel, was 
anything but anonymous. It was 
signed “Lucy Luttrel.” It purported 
to be from Guy Luttrel’s wife! It 
had been left at Lord Riverdale’s 
residence late on the previous evening 
—so late that it had not come under 
Vivian's notice till Sunday morning. 
Let me do her the justice to say that 
it had not rendered her reluctant to 
go to church. 

Vivian, throwing herself indolently 
into an easy chair, handed to Gu 
this precious production, in whic 
she was warned against marrying a 
man who had already one wife, the 
writer. Luttrel, of the Lyndhurst 
temper, had long given up being sur- 

rised at anything ; he glanced care- 
essly through the’ letter, and then 
said— 

“ Curious, certainly.” 

“ Can you conjecture who wrote it, 
and with what object ?” she asked. 

“Why, no; it takes me too sudden- 
ly. By-and-by, after smoking two or 
three Partagas, I may recollect some 
lunatic who would do sach an absurd 
thing.” 


* A woman, of course. Men never 


send anonymous letters, or letters 
with false signatures.” 

“Don’t they? I remember a Privy 
Councillor who sent an anonymous 
letter, and betrayed himself by put- 
ting his name in the corner of the 
envelope. But this looks like a 
woman’s doing.” 

“Have you many feminine enemies, 
Guy ?” inquired Vivian, archly. 

“ Really, I don’t know. This let- 
ter is evidently the work of a person 
of imperfect sanity. Nobody who 
knew anything of either you or me 
would waste time on such an attempt 
to make mischief. *Tis an enigma to 
which I have no clue.” 

“T suppose the handwriting is not 
recognisable.” 

“All women write pretty much 
alike, except you,” said Guy; “and 
this is clearly a disguised hand.” 

“T don’t think my handwritin 
would be much admired. I forme 
it on papa’s theory, that upstrokes 
and downstrokes should be equally 
thick, and the letters as much like 
print as possible. I well remember 
10w he horrified my earliest governess 
by insisting on this principle.” 

“A very good one,” said Guy; 
“vour love-letters are charmingly 
legible.” 

** And yours are wonderfully sensi- 
ble. Upon my word, Guy, I think I 
shall be jealous of that pretty girl 
you loved so long ago. You gave her 
all you had to give, I verily believe.” 

“Ah,” he said; “I like to be 
scolded. Go on, child. "When one 
has experience of the ‘chill years 
that are thickening to forty,’ as 
Arthur Clough said, one is perhaps 
a trifle too unwilling to let one’s feel- 
ings be seen; so they are hidden 
under irony or banter ; they are often 
magne at the very moment they 
ought to be uttered. But you know 
how to forgive this ; and—the time 
will come.” 

“Well,” said the lady, with a flit- 
ting blush, “let me ask you if you call 
this a love-letter.” 
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And she read— 


“ Dear VIVIAN, 

“ We shall divide late to-night on 
the question of the Oolabaaloo war, 
so don’t expect to see me. Ask the 
earl to send by bearer Memorandum 
D, 37. Pleasant dreams. 

“Yours, 
“Guy.” 
“* House of Commons, ten o’clock.” 


“Why, what could youhavenicer ?” 
laughingly answered Guy. “I was 
full of business—had to speak when 
Wishy had replied to Washy—na- 
turally wanted to know something 
about Oolabaaloo. It’s a queer place 
apparently, where we’ve been carry- 
ing on an expensive war for a good 
many years without seeing the enemy. 
Could you expect anything more 
poetic or sentimental from the House 
of Commons ?” 

“You have my orders to write 
something more poetical from that 
— region to-morrow evening. 

Vill you ?” 

“Of course I will. Meanwhile I 
have an idea in reference to this 
letter. What time did it arrive ?” 

“Late at night. The hall-porter 
was half asleep, and did not notice 
what sort of person handed it in.” 

“Most likely,” said Guy, “if the 
writer has an extreme desire to make 
mischief, other letters will follow. 
Suppose we give the porter a holiday, 
i put some one more wakeful into 
that lazy-looking chair of his.” 

“Whom would you put, and what 
good would it be?” 

“T have the very man for the work. 
He was a sailor for some years, and 
afterwards a member of the detective 
police, and lately he has been in my 
employ as a kind of confidential ser- 
vant. Severne, of Riverdale, recom- 
mended him to me. I wanted aman 
whose chief duty would be looking 
after other people.” 

“Can you rely on him?’ asked 
Vivian. 

“Oh, yes, both morally and men- 
tally. e’ll put him in the hall for 
a week or ten days ; and depend upon 
it there will be some clue to the 
mystery.” 

Luttrel’s servant called himself 
Jack Manley. He was a wiry little 
fellow, tough and rapid, with a quick 
dark eye that perceived everything. 
He took to his new office with great 
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glee, proposing at once that there 
should be some one else in the hall 
so that he might leave his post and 
follow the bearer of the letter. 

The only communication that 
reached Lord Riverdale’s house on 
Monday evening came from Guy 
Luttrel himself, in due fulfilment of 
his promise. Thus it ran :— 


“ O subject for a boyish shout! 
O theme for Tennyson or Tupper! 
Vivian, the House is counted out— 
Guy Luttrel will have time for supper. 


“ Thanks to this opportune eclipse, 
A dozen bores have found oblivion. 
Ice your champagne, but not your lips, 
And smile a welcome, darling Vivian!” 


Which careless lines when the lady 
had read, she ordered supper in the 
library, and she and the Earl and 
Guy managed to forget politics for an 
hour or two that night. 

A few evenings later, at about 
eleven o'clock, Jack Manley, sleepless 
as Argus, heard a cab drive to Lord 
Riverdale’s door. The bell rang: a 
well-dressed man, of somewhat foreign 
appearance, handed in a letter. Man- 
ley fancied he recollected ‘the man’s 
countenance—at any rate he recog- 
nised the address of the letter as 
being in the handwriting which had 
been shown him. The bearer returned 
to his cab,ahansom. Manley darted 
after it. Lithe and agile, he easily 
kept the cab in sight. It turned 
into Charles-street, crossed the Hay- 
market into Panton-street, pulled up 
at the entrance of a court near Leices- 
ter-square. Here it was dismissed, 
and the person who left it turned 
suddenly into a café. 

“T can’t be wrong,” thought Man- 
ley. “That must be the Frenchman 
I remember at Riverdale assizes, 
never heard of the fellow’s getting 
away.” 

At that moment stalked slowly by 
a stalwart member of the C Division. 
Manley saw at once that he was a 
raw recruit of Sir Richard’s army in 
blue, from whom no efficient aid 
could be expected. 

“When will your inspector be 
round ?” he asked. 

“Yn about half an hour, I should 
think.” 

Manley waited in a state of extreme 
impatience, fearing that the man 
whom he followed might leave the 
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ae at length the inspector 
red. 

“Do you remember,” asked Manley, 
“a Frenchman, who was tried at 
Riverdale assizes for stealing Squire 
Mauleverer’s plate? Did he get off, 
or get away, or what ?” 

“T should think I did remember 
him. He gave those stupid River- 
dale police the slip, and hasn’t been 
seensince. There's fifty quids offered 
to anyone that nabs him.” 

“Good !” said Manley. 
and I can go halves. 
yards from here.” 

“What, in that French ken? You 
and I can take him, I should think.” 

“ But is there no other way out ?” 

“Yes, by George! You're sharp— 
youare. There’sacellar down stairs, 
where they go after one o’clock, and 
there’s a way through the back yard. 
T’ll send a couple of men round.” 

This was done, and then the in- 
spector and his comrade entered the 
café, and asked the superb female at 
the bar for “a yard of satin.” Chartier 
was not visible, but Manley’s re- 
sources were not exhausted. In his 
days of early travel he had picked 
up the French language, so he most 
a asked Madame whether she 

ad lately seen his bon ami, M. Char- 
tier. She gave him a warning glance, 
with evident reference to the inspec- 
tor. That official saw it, and walked 
to the door, saying— 

“ Good-night, old boy. 
my rounds.” 

“Louis,” said that French angel of 
the counter, “loves not the police. 
For me, I know not why. Heis good 
boy. He will be here at once. And 
you, you are old friend of his?” 

“A very old friend,” said he. 

At that moment Madame’s atten- 
tion was diverted to some customers 
eager for absinthe; for serving which 
abominable liquid artisticall y and 
gracefully she had great renown 
among the London French. Simul- 
taneously Chartier emerged from some 
door at the back, and walked briskly 
through the room, carrying a small 
black leather bag. He walked right 
into the arms of the inspector. 
Manley was at his heels. 

The second letter was found to be 
the same statement, repeated ina more 
emphatic and passionate form. Guy 
Luttrel’s curiosity was piqued. Who 
could take the trouble to write such 
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ridiculous letters, employing so tho- 
rough a scoundrel to deliver them ? 
The problem perplexed him. 

“Manley,” he one day said to his 
shrewd servant, “that fellow, Char- 
tier, whom you captured so cleverly, 
is on oes to Portland in a few 
days. fore he is sent away don’t 
you think you could squeeze some in- 
formation out of him as to who sent 
those letters. I'd give fifty pounds 
to know.” 

Manley tried very hard, but the 
Frenchman was true to his employer. 
No information was obtainable. But 
it suddenly occurred to the ex-detec- 
tive that he had never ascertained the 
contents of that black bag which 
Chartier carried away from the —_ 
His inquiries on this point led to his 
discovering that, besides some linen 
and a few French newspapers, it con- 
tained what appeared to be a manu- 
script diary. Unluckily it was almost 
all in a numerical cipher, thus— 

(117, 6) (29, 14) (11, 19) (66, 7). 

Manley was in despair. 

It happened that a pressure of poli- 
tical business caused several days to 
elapse before Guy Luttrel had time to 
receive his servant’s report as to the 
interview with Chartier. At last he 
recollected the affair, and listened to 
Manley’s statement. Then he exa- 
mined the diary. It is almost unne- 
cessary to observe that cipher writing 
is as transparent to the Foreign Office 
po as arrow-headed characters to 

sir Henry Rawlinson. 

“Was there any other book in the 
bag ?” asked Guy. 

“ Yes, sir, an old French dictionary. 
I gave it to the inspector for his 
daughter, who is at school.” 

“Go and get it. You can give the 
girl a sovereign to buy another.” 

Manley, rather surprised by this 
peremptory order, started at once to 
obey it. When it was produced, Guy 
compared it with the diary, and then 
gave a smile of satisfaction. 

“Now,” he said, “ there is some 
work for you. This diary is quite 
easy to read. Observe : (19, 27) means 
nineteenth page, twenty-seventh line. 
Turn to that and you find argenterie. 
Here is (210, 17), turn to that in the 
dictionary and you get pistolet. Now 
set to work, look out the words, and 
copy it as fast as you can. If you 
find numbers ors alone, leave 
them ; they are probably meant for 
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persons or places, and we shall have 
to guess at them.” 

n about a week Chartier’s diary 
was done into French, and supplied a 
most amusing and instructive auto- 
biography of the scoundrel. 

Lord Rivérdale and Guy had many 
a hearty laugh over it ; but it did not 
completely solve the problem which 
Luttrel had at heart. For, as was 
anticipated, persons and places were 
indicated by solitary numbers, to 
which there was no clue. Thus: 

“Because I hate 7, 8, and 9, 17 
offers me a good situation.” 

“T go down to-morrow to 18, with 
17 and 19.” 

“Left a letter late at night for 21.” 

“18 is dreadfully dull ; 19 is miser- 
able, but cannot get away. Shall call 
at 3 when I am in London next.” 

“Tf I were not passionately ena- 
moured of 4, I think 17 would fasci- 


nate me. She is a beautiful and ca- 
ricious creature, delightfully wicked. 
ut I am weary of 18, and almost 
wish myself in 7 again. Another let- 
ter to 21.” 
Isolated entries like these, perfectly 


intelligible up to acertain point, offered 
no clue beyond it. Who is 17? Where 
is 18% Those were the questions 
with which, though he knew their 
futility, Guy Luttrel vainly _per- 
uous himself. One day, talking to 

ivian about the affair, he said— 

“T know no greater nuisance than 


to be close on the verge of a discovery, 
os to be unable to proceed further. 

f we could but find out who is 17— 
whereis 18—the whole problem would 
beeasy. All thatseems clear is, that 
you are 21.” 

“You must be patient,” she re- 
plied ; “some day or other the mys- 
tery will be solved. Meanwhile, what 
can it matter ?” 

“Tt is not,’ answered Guy, “so 
much from personal as from philoso- 
phical motives that I want to fathom 
the mystery. The question is this: 
what act of mine can have induced 
a person—probably a woman— to en- 
deavour to prevent my marriage with 
you by the invention of a ridiculous 
falsehood ? You know it’s the sort 
of thing one wouldn’t believe unless 
it actually happened te one.” 

“Your first theory on the subject,” 
said Vivian, “ was, that the author of 
the letters was not sane.” 

“Tt is my theory still ; but even an 
insane person must have some motive 
for his actions.” 

“Perhaps some lunatic lady is in 
love with you,*and jealous of me,” 
said Vivian. 

“Tt isn’t at all pleasant to look upon 
oneself as a fascinator of madwomen,” 
growled Guy. 

“Don’t be cross,” replied Vivian, 
and used the best possible means of 
driving away his ill-temper. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ The lonely moated grange.”— Tennyson. 


I aM quite aware that my perspica- 
cious readers have long since solved 
for themselves any problems which 
this story may present. I am a poor 
hand at an enigma. I cannot, like 
Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, perplex my readers with a 
mystery which shall be undiscover- 
able till I choose to reveal it. It is 
an art which I envy ; but what is 
the use? It were as well for me to 
attempt the construction of one of 
those marvellous equation problems 
wherewith St. John’s College loves 
to puzzle its alumni. ‘ Who is 17? 
Where is 18 ?”’—though a perpetual 
perplexity to Guy Luttrel—are ques- 
tions whose answers every reader, of 
course, can supply. 17 is Helen Fitz- 
maurice ; 18 is the Grange. 


And at the Grange the capricious 
widow strove hard to realize her 
early life. It was a curious fancy. 
She dressed herself as Nelly Withers 
used in the old days, in homespun 
stuff, her gowns tucked up in a 
fashion that savoured of both work 
and coquetry. She breakfasted at 
five, dined at twelve, went to bed at 
eight. She played at rusticity, was 
avery Perdita of Wilts, a queen of 
curds and cream. A pity there was 
no audience to see the pretty comedy. 
A pity, too, that it was not all 
comedy—that there was a touch of 
melodrama in her proceedings. 

Why did Helen Fitzmaurice desire 
to prevent Guy Luttrel from marry- 
ing Lady Vivian Ashleigh ? How 
could she imagine that those foolish 
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forged letters would have any such 
influence? These are questions as 
yet unanswerable, but to which an 
answer may possibly be supplied here- 
after. Anyway, she employed Char- 
tier as we have seen ; and, when that 
worthy abruptly and mysteriously 
disappeared, she was baffled and dis- 
appointed. How could she pursue 
her intrigue without this invaluable 
ally? Where could he be? Had 
Guy Luttrel seized him and disco- 
vered who was plotting against him ? 
She was in hourly dread of a visit 
from Guy—of whose power, as a 
member of the Government, she had 
that exaggerated notion which often 
belongs to ladies of incomplete edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Herbert found it 
very slow. But this lady, as we have 
seen, believed that she was doing her 
duty, and in this belief bore her isola- 
tion nobly. She longed to know how 
Lily, whom she loved like a daughter, 
was getting on; but two letters to 
that young lady had received no 
reply (having in fact been intercepted 
by Chartier), and poor Mrs. Herbert 
deemed herself forgotten. So she did 
her best also to forget, and to enjoy 
the simple occupations of the farm. 
She joined her whimsical companion 
in making bread, butter, cheese ; but 
never ventured to milk the cows, 
which Helen Fitzmaurice delighted in. 

Chartier had been missing almost 
a fortnight. Supper was over, and 
the two ladies were sitting in the hall. 

“What can have become of that 
man ?” exclaimed Helen, impatiently. 
“Somebody must have murdered 
him ?” 

“ Far more likely that he has mur- 
dered somebody,” retorted Mrs. Her- 
bert. “I never saw a more villanous 
countenance than his. I felt per- 
fectly convinced, at first, that he 
would play you some trick or other.” 

“He has played me no trick,” she 
said. “Iowehim money. He would 
come back if he could.” 

Which I take to have been per- 
fectly true. 

“And what am I to do without 
him ?” she went on. “I am power- 
less without him.” 

“T really cannot see what you 
want of him. He never seemed to 
do anything but lounge about, and 
smoke cigarettes. Your bailiff man- 
ages the farm very well.” 
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“Pshaw, the man is a mere bul- 
lock. I want an intelligent person 
for my purposes.” 

“What purposes?’ asked Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“O, I have eo of my own, 

ou may be sure. You will see, per- 
1aps, some day, that I had more 
spirit than you all think—that I was 
not going to submit tamely, just like 
a child that comes meekly to be 
whipped.” 

Just then the outer bell at the 
entrance gates rang sonorously ; and 
Helen, who had been talking with 
indignant rapidity, a flush of anger 
on her beautiful cheek, became sud- 
denly pale, and fell back almost 
fainting in her chair. 

“* What in the world is the matter?” 
asked Mrs. Herbert. 

“O, there is someone coming to 
take me away, I know. Don’t let 
the gates be opened—O don’t !” 

“This is foolish,” said Mrs. Her- 
bert. “ Probably the gates are opened 
by this time.” 

They were ; and a blouzy maid- 
servant ushered into the hall a gen- 
tleman—well, no, not exactly a gen- 
tleman—but a man occupying that 
awkward strip of debateable ground 


which separates gentlemen from those 


who are not such. He was sur- 
prisingly well dressed,so far as quality 
of material is concerned ; but his dress 
did not fit him, and its colours were 
badly chosen. He carried a black tra- 
velling bag and a small square case, 
with a leather strap round it. Any 
experienced eye would at once have 
perceived him to be a commercial 
traveller. He was a good-looking 
fellow enough, with that plausibility 
of manner which men of his class 
obtain by exercising their persuasive 
powers on tradesmen. 

“ Ladies,” he said, “if you could 
hospitably give me a night’s lodging, I 
should be very grateful indeed. I 
started to walk to Salisbury; but I 
am not very well, and I fear I shall 
hardly be able to get there to-night.” 

Now this was quite untrue. The 
fact is that the fellow, whose name 
was John Curtis, was at that time 
out of a situation. Trade was bad, 
and he didn’t hear of anything to do. 
At Salisbury somerumour had reached 
him about two eccentric ladies, living 
at the Grange, one of whom was 
said to be a pretty widow ; and he 
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audaciously resolved to pay them a 
visit. To marry a rich widow had 
been for some years his ambition. 
Providence, he firmly believed, had 
created him to marrya widow. Why 
shouldn’t he do it while trade was 
slack ? ‘ 

The ladies could hardly refuse his 
appeal, though neither of them was 
quite pleased. Mrs. Herbert instinc- 
tively detected his vulgarity, and was 
always afraid of any new connexion 
for Helen Fitzmaurice.} Helen, on the 
other hand, was terribly alarmed lest 
he should be an emissary of Guy 
Luttrel’s. But his plea of illness was 
poaeatene 5 so he got supper and a 

ed. 

Nor did he go away on the follow- 
ing day, or for many days after. 
Helen, finding that without doubt 
the man was innocent of complicity 
with Guy, thought she might possibly 
find in him a successor for Chartier. 
Vainly did Mrs. Herbert remonstrate, 
saying, that it was hardly decorous 
to allow him to remain. Helen 
laughed at her arguments, and main- 
tained her own perfect independence. 

Breakfast at five did not suit 
the lazy bagman. He usually got 
down about eleven ; until at last he 
found that he thereby lost many op- 
eos of prosecuting his suit. 

or he was determined to marry the 
widow. She was rich, evidently, and 
nobody, could deny that she was 
pretty. Astunner, by Jove! Wouldn’t 
she just suit as Mrs. Curtis? So he 
actually conquered his indolence, and 
rose with the sun ; followed her about 
to dairy and straw-yard ; paid her 
all manner of high-flown compliments. 
She rather puzzled poor Curtis; she 
played her rustic part so perfectly, 
yet he never felt quite certain whether 
she was acting or not. It was a real 
comedy, this. 

And Helen, wicked witch, was 
delighted. Of course her keen eyes 
saw through this man, and of course 
she plagued him mercilessly. Her 
rustic sauciness was charming. It 
was especially delightful to hear her 
draw him out concerningthe ways of 
the world of fashion, with which he 
nee to be intimately acquainted. 

he man’s stories became every day 
more and more amusing. 

Imagine her in the dairy, her 
tucked up poieorts showing a per- 
fect leg and ankle in the whitest of 
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stockings, while with bare round 
arms she manipulated the yellow but- 
ter. Her wicked eyes occasionally 
turned upon Curtis, who watched her 
with a most languishing and love- 
lorn expression. The poor fellow had 
put his foot in it ; the siren had ac- 
tually bewitched him. 

“Yes,” she said, “ I think I should 
like to live in London. It must be 
a charming place if all you say is true, 
Mr. Curtis. But I should be quite 
unfit for the fashionable places you go 
to. 

He vowed, of course, that she was 
fit tooccupy athrone. “ Huginie’—he 
meant the Empress of the French, 
but his pronunciation was rather 
——— Huginie was nothing to 

1er.” 

“OQ, Mr. Curtis, you do flatter so. 
And you really could take me to Lady 
Palmerston’s Saturday nights, and 
Lady Waldegrave’s strawberry break- 
fasts! Ah, how nice it would be.” 

Poor Curtis had been romancing 
considerably, it will be observed. 
She had drawn him on so subtly from 
one story to another, that he at last 
had become as mendacious as Mun- 
chausen. I suppose he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that in love, as 
in war, all stratagems are fair. 

So the flirtation proceeded, the 
commercial traveller making very 
little way. Once he tried to kiss her, 
but that small white hand adminis- 
tered so sharp a box on the ear that 
he never repeated the experiment. 
Meanwhile she had been casting 
about how to use this man for pur- 
— of her own, and at last a bril- 

iant idea occurred to lier. 

“Mr. Curtis,” she said, “can you 
keep a most important secret 1” 

Couldn’t he? His protestations 
were prodigious. If she trusts me 
with her secrets, he thought, I shall 
soon be her master. 

“You are a man of honour and in- 
fluence. Do you know a good law- 


er 

Didn’t he? He had a brother, a 
solicitor of immense ability and pro- 
bity. Mr. Robert Curtis had certainly 
shown considerable ability in contriv- 
ing, more than once, not to be struck 
off the rolls for rascalities of the most 
outrageous kind. He was a bill dis- 
counting, pettifogging, advertising 
lawyer. Helen was a clever woman, 
but failed to reflect on the probability 
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that a legal brother of Curtis would 
be worse than Curtis himself. 

“T am the rightful heiress to large 
estates, Mr. Curtis. They are now 
in the hands of the younger branch 
of the family—of my great-uncle, in 
fact ; but I have the date of the will, 
which can be seen somewhere, I be- 
lieve” —— 

“In Doctors’ Commons,” said Cur- 
tis, thinking of marriage licences also. 

“Tes. ell, I want somebody to 
take up the case, and proceed against 
the people in possession. Now, will 
you help me ? 

“Of course I will, my dear Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice,” he said, eagerly. “My 
brother can come down here at once, 
and take your instructions.” 

“No,” she said, “that won’t do. 
You must go to London for me. I 
will furnish you with plenty of money 
for all expenses. Your brother must 
not know where I live, nor anything 
more about me than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. May I rely on your keeping 
my secret ?” 

“ As a man of honour and a gentle- 
man, my dear madam,”’ he answered. 
“My brother shall act under my in- 
structions. I believe, from reading a 
very interesting book called ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ written by a very 
clever lawyer, that the right thing to 
do is to serve a writ of ejectment on 
the holder of the estates, and notices 
to all the tenants not to pay rent.” 

“No doubt you are quite correct,” 
she answered. “Let it be done at 
once. Will you go to London to- 
morrow ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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“T will,” he said. “But, most 
oo of ladies, am I to have no 
reward for my devotion to you. 
love you—I adore you—I am the 
slave of your beauty. May I not 
hope ?” 

urtis was at this time on one 
knee, and by unlucky chance, that 
knee was in a puddle. 

“Mr. Curtis,” said Helen, “I have 
known you so short a time that it is 
foolish to talk in this way. Besides, 
you are a man of fashion and of the 
world. Iam a mere country girl— 
a milk-maid, you may say. hae 
please, don’t say any more.” 

He didn’t. Accidentally kneeling 
in a puddle cools a man’s eloquence. 
He was almost cross when he got up ; 
but the soft glance of her eyes re- 
stored his equanimity, and he reflected 
that the possession of her secrets and 
his devotion to her service would give 
him a claim upon her ; besides, had 
she not said there was plenty of 
money for expenses ? 

Next day he went off to fulfil her 
commands. 

“T am glad that man is gone,” said 
Mrs. Herbert in the evening. “I can- 
not imagine how you could flirt with 
such a vulgar person.” 

“O, wasn’t he fun?’ exclaimed 
Helen, jumping up and clapping her 
hands. “ Fancy his offering to intro- 
duce me to the Duchess of Suther- 
land and the Countess of Derby, and 
I don’t know who else! And he isa 
traveller in the drug line! O, those 
men, those men! But I shall have 
my revenge.” 





“‘ Let rogues be fixed who have no habitation: 


Harry MAv.everer thoroughly 
availed himself of the privilege 
accorded him by the Elizabethan 
Gemini ofthedrama. The archdeacon 
had seen him at Idlechester, enjoying 
the clerical port and _ ecclesiastic 
dinners for which the Half Moon 
was famous : but where else had he 
been ? And wherefore had he wan- 
dered so widely ? 

Well, let us first answer the second 
inquiry. There are times in the 
history of any man whose history is 
worth anything when he desires to 





A gentleman may wander.”— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


wander as far as ible from the 
special state of affairs wherein he 
finds himself—when he longs to be 
far away from even his best friends, 
male and female. Let anyone who 
doubts this read, and if he can, de- 
cipher that marvellous poem of Mr. 
Robert Browning’s, “ Waring.” The 
truth is, that to a man of the higher 
type the ordinary current of humanity 
gets often very dull and slow indeed. 

is wife tells him that he ought to 
be making at least twice as many 
hundreds a year : he heartily wishes 
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he was in Central Africa, where ex- 
istence is not counted by hundreds a 
year. But suppose him wifeless and 
careless of coin—suppose him a Lon- 
doner, meeting the pleasantest of all 
possible Londoners at the Cosmopoli- 
tan or the White Cottage, the Arundel, 
the Cambrian—is it not dreary busi- 
ness ? Questionless. There are times 
when one tires of the whole affair— 
ay, of the ceaseless wit and occa- 
sional flashes of brilliant poetry—and 
heartily wishes to be on the summit 
of a mountain peak, or in a lonely 
skiff upon some unknown sea. 

We remember Waring, where the 
greatest of living poets writes :— 


“T left his arm that night myself 
For what’s-his-name’s, the new prose- 


poet, 
That wrote the book there on the shelf— 
How, forsooth, was I to know it, 
If Waring meant to glide away 
Like a ghost at break of day ? 
Never looked he half so gay !” 


Of course not. He was going to 
separate himself from your new prose- 
poets and the like. And was he not 
far happier when later beheld under 
the lateen sail of a Midsea craft :— 


“ With great grass hat and kerchief black, 
Looking up with his kingly throat !” 


Ay, happier than if, after dining 
with Chapman and Hall, or Smith 
and Elder, he and his —_ had been 
walking arm-in-arm through Picca- 
dilly or Pall-Mall homewards. 

ext must we ask, where had 
Harry been? Almost everywhere in 
England. He had a theory—which 
we know to have been tolerably cor- 
rect—that Helen Fitzmaurice was 
somewhere within these narrow seas. 
It was, perhaps, an instinct which 
led him to hope that some day or 
other he might meet the lady of his 
love —a lady who ill-deserved his 
love. Anyway, he had made up his 
mind that Helen had notleft England, 
and that in England he should meet 
her. We have seen him—at least 
our orthodox uaintance, Arch- 
deacon Coningsby, has—in the quaint 
cathedral city of Idlechester. t us 
trace him elsewhere. 

A. met him at Carlisle. He had 
rejected the County Hotel (to which I 
hereby a Kudos), and was staying at 
the Bush. The Bush is a fine antique 
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hostelry, where Harry, I am sure, got 
capital dinners from my friend, Cowx. 
He wandered much in the vicinage, 
especially towards the river Eden ; 
took a great liking to the village of 
Wetheral ; bought of Arthur that mar- 
vellous anonymous romance, ascribed 
to De Quincy, “The Stranger’s Grave;” 
and wasgreatly amused by making the 
acquaintance of Washington Wilkes. 

. saw him at Plymouth, where, 
not getting the wine he liked at the 
Royal Hotel, he went to Chubb’s. 
I am afraid he was occasionally seen 
at Bewlay’s, not to mention Wil- 
loughby’s. William Derry and Edg- 
cumbe Rendle were delighted with 
what little they saw of him. Harry 
Smith was his chief crony. He 
assured B. that if he had not a great 
search to make—equal almost to Sir 
Galahad’s forthe Sangreal—he should 
take Winter Villa, and settle down in 
that pleasantest of English provincial 
neighbourhoods. 

. met him at Nottingham, which 
he abhorred—though he found the 
George Hotel very comfortable. It is 
said that Lord Brougham thinks Not- 
tingham the wickedest town of Eng- 
land, and that Cardinal Wiseman 
deemed it the most picturesque. I 
fancy the lawyer is more nearly 
right than was the priest. Harry 
Mauleverer soon came to the con- 
clusion that Helen was not to be 
found at the Park or Sherwood 
Forest. 

D. met him at Bowness, on Win- 
dermere, lodging at Suart’s. Here, 
indeed, he remained longer than in 
most of his aberrations, for the tran- 
quillity of those divine lakes calmed 
him a little. Moreover, he had real 
hope that Helen might have hidden 
herself in some lonely recess of those 
untraversed hills. So Harry wan- 
dered through them day by day, fan- 
cying that in some deep glen, beside 
somesolitary tarn, he might perchance 
encounter the lovely creature who 
had intoxicated his imagination. He 
did not. He knew by heart the 
whole divine region from wild Wast- 
water to exquisite Keswick ; he was 
full of glorious memories of Wilson 
at Elleray, Wordsworth at Rydal ; 
but he learnt nothing of Helen Fitz- 
maurice. Whence it happened that D. 
came across him just as he was goin 
to the station with intent to trave 
southward. 
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E. met him at Reading—stopping 
at Flanagan’s. found him ex- 
tremely surly, and asked him what 
was the matter with him. 

“ Hang it!” said Harry, “ how can 
you expect a fellow to be amiable in 
a town where there’s nothing eatable 
except biscuits ?” 

F. came across him at the Crystal 
Palace, and marvelled what brought 
so fastidious a man to that fantastic 
edifice on a shilling day. To those 
who haye read my story thus far his 
reasons will be obvious. 

But why should I go through the 
alphabet. I myself met Harry in the 
Burlington Arcade. There was a snow- 
storm; there was also alevée. Almost 
the only thing an idle Londoner could 
do was to smoke his Partagas up and 
down the Burlington, amusing himself 
by dodging the beadles. 

A tall form showed itself high 
above the average mob of that amus- 
ing arcade. Far away I recognised 


the patrician head, the Saxon hair, 
the cool 
shoulders. 

“ Egad,” thought I, “ here’s one of 


blue eyes, the shapely 


my heroes, whom I fancied lost.” 

Why was I in the Burlington 
Arcade ? 

Easily answered. 

I had just been cashing a cheque 
for several thousands at the branch 
Bank of England in Burlington Gar- 
dens ; and I thought I would pick up 
at Jeffs’s. the first volume of Napo- 
leon’s “Julius Cesar,” to amuse me 
while I lunched. 

And so, by good hap, I encountered 
Harry eee 

It was half-past two. Lunch was 
the first idea with us both : senti- 
ment could be postponed till after- 
wards. 

We lunched at Francatelli’s, the 
St. James’s Hotel. No one need be 
told that Charles Elmé is a master of 
the culinary art ; also, he hath ex- 
cellent taste in wines. Nothing could 
on this occasion surpass the divine 
dryness of his Manzanilla sherry or 
the cyclamen bouquet of his Moselle 
mousseux. 

I wish I could repeat the pleasant 
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confabulation which H: and I 
had over that light luncheon. There 
is nothing I so thoroughly enjoy as 
talking to a man with something on 
his mind. Fancy the excitement of 
breakfasting with a gentleman who 
had committed a murder at mid- 
night! Now Harry had somethin 
on his mind, ’twas clear; and in a 
probability, not a murder. To the 
man who knew him well a change 
in his mode of thought was obvious : 
an unusual reticence here, an unusual 
loquacity there ; altogether something 
entirely different from Harry’s pre- 
vious easy lazy style. What was 
the cause? Imagining myself, as is 
the way with most of us, a good judge 
of human nature, I began to speculate. 
I tried to draw our friend out. He 
was fiendishly abusive of women. 

“Crossed in love,” thought I. 

But every delicate attempt to ob- 
tain a little farther information 
caused him to shrink into himself 
like a snail into its shell ; and at last 
I gave him up entirely, as a miracle 
of mental continence. 

However, we went intothe smoking 
room ; and here by absolute accident 
a clue was furnished. We were 
talking over the numerous pleasant 
folk who, after a short appearance 
in London, suddenly vanished. There 
is no limit to people of this kind. 
You frequent their houses for a 
season or two, eat their dinners, enjoy 
their private theatricals, and suddenly 
they are lost. Seldom enough does 
anyone inquire what has become of 
them. There are plenty to fill their 
places. *“I'were folly to care whence 
they came or whither they go. Still 
shall we dine and dance, flirt and sup, 
whatever the fate of Amphitryon. 

But Harry and I talked of such 
matters ; and by and by I said, 

“T wonder what’s become of that 
pretty little widow in Piccadilly— 

Irs. Fitz—Fitz—what washer name, 
Harry ?” 

He started. 

“Bah, who cares ? 
light ?” 

Whence it came that this novel 
was written. 


Give me a 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“No greater gulf man ever saw 
Than that ’twixt equity and law.”—Mrs. Harris. 


Hucu MAvLEVERER was lounging 
in his chamber in the Albany over a 
moderately early breakfast. The 
hour was eleven. Everybody knows 
how delicious is this lazy lounge to a 
man who can afford it. You are, 
say, @man of many acres. You have 
to see your lawyer at eleven, your 
agent at twelve, and the like. You 
don’t. Possibly you turned in about 
two or three, after an evening which, 
if not pleasant otherwise, was plea- 
sant by its varieties—for even a suc- 
cession of different dulnesses is amus- 
ing. It is rather nice to look at a 
series of pretty girls, even if you 
care for no one of them. Well, you 
dress and bathe; eleven is here; 
you are promised in the Temple— 

ou go to your breakfast-room instead. 

ou dally with you broiled fish, your 
larks or wheatears, your kidneys aux 
Jines herbes, your curried lobster; you 
sip your coffee, and call for some La- 
fitte ; you thoroughly enjoy that indo- 
lent independence of the morning. 
Little chance is there that any man 
of business (confound the atrocious 
abominable word!) shall have an 
interview with you. It is much the 
same with the successful man of 
literature. Pleasure and work toge- 
ther have pretty well fagged him ; 
sleep has recruited him ; but he brings 
from between the sheets a clinging 
laziness ; so he coolly ignores the 
existence of publishers and editors, 
and turns over his morning paper as 
languidly as if it were absurd to ima- 
gine that he by any chance could have 
a share in its production. 

Now Hugh Mauleverer was in the 
lazy state of the man who has nothing 
save pleasure to tire him. Ah, but 
pleasure tires: what sooner? Hugh 
was lounging, as I have said, over 
his breakfast. By his side lay a heap 
of letters to which he did not vouch- 
safe a glance. Every one was un- 
opened. Hugh was abominably lazy. 

Hugh called his valet at last. 

“ Rodolf, what have I to do to- 
day ?” 

“T know of nothing, sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ There may be something in 
your letters,” 


“ Confound my letters,” said Hugh, 
lazily. “I won't open a letter fora 
week. Bring me the Morning Post.” 

Hughadhered to his resolve; whence 
it happened that a day or two later, 
as he again sat over a lazy breakfast, 
a visiter was announced. : 

“Mr. Parker, Riverdale.” 

“Well, Parker,” said Hugh, “I’m 
deuced glad tosee you. Breakfasted?’ 

“Three hours ago,” said the wor- 
thy lawyer. “I want to see you on 
important business, Mr. Mauleverer. 
I have written you two letters, to nei- 
ther of which you have replied.” 

“By St. George!” said Hugh, 
“this is amusing. Being in a lazy 
humour, I gave up opening letters 
about a week ago. hey are here 
somewhere, doubtless, but you can 
tell me what they contain.” 

“T can,” said the attorney, looking 
lugubrious. “As agent for your re- 
spected father, I have just received a 
notice thatthe rents of the Mauleverer 
estates are no longer to be paid to 
him, but to a lady who claims to be 
the heiress. And a writ of ejectment 
has been served.” 

“ Egad,” said Hugh, taking a glass 
of claret, “this is very fine. Who is 
the lady ?” 

“By some strange accident,” re- 
plied Parker, “ her name is not men- 
tioned. Weshall soon hear, of course. 
~ claims under your grandfather’s 
will.” 

“Who is her lawyer?” asked Hugh. 

“A man named Curtis, of Moor- 
gate-street. A mere pettifogger, I 
suspect; but ladies seldom know how 
to select a good lawyer.” 

“Have you an hour to spare just 
now?” said Hugh. 

“O, yes. I came up specially on 
your business.” 

“Thanks, my friend. I'll go and 
dress, and we'll drive to Moorgate- 
street at once.” 

He rang for his valet. 

“ Rodolf, order the mail-phaeton.” 

Half an hour later Hugh Maule- 
verer and his faithful legal friend 
were driving down to Moorgate-street. 
There was a dead lock in Fleet-street, 
of course. They crawled downward 
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to the Faringdon-street crossing, 
Hugh admiring the dome of St. 
Paul’s, with that slender spire in 
the foreground, dark and distinct. 
Just opposite the office of everybody's 
familiar friend, Mr. Punch, the phae- 
ton overtook a splendid specimen of 
the human race when taken young— 
Harry Mauleverer. It was he who 
first recognised his brother. 

“ What news, Hugh ?” he exclaimed, 
coming close to the near horse. 

“By. Jove, Harry!” said Hugh, 
amazed at so opportune a meeting 
with his missing younger brother. 
“Wonderful news, my dear boy. Come 
into the city with us.” 

They were both in the city then, if 
Temple-bar be a city-gate; but the 
real city man seems to acknowledge 
nothing really civic till St. Paul’s is 


past. 

When the end of Cheapside was 
reached Hugh pulled up at the Euro- 

an. The groom went to the horses’ 

eads, 

“Come in with me a minute,” said 
Hugh to his brother. “We won't 
keep you long,” he added, to Parker. 

oing back to the very end of the 
room, Hugh called for a couple of 
glasses of sherry. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he said— 

“Harry, there is a claimant for 
our estates, under the will. You re- 
member all about it. What’s to be 
done?’ 

“Give it up at once, if the proof is 
all right,” answered Harry, quietly. 
“T don’t think either you or I should 
care to keep anything not our own.” 

“By Jove! not exactly,” answered 
Hugh. “I knew devilish well what 
you'd say, my dear Harry. But I’m 

lad I happened to catch you just as 
f was going down to see the fellow.” 
At this moment Guy Luttrel hap- 
nedtodropin. Business had brought 
im to the city ; pale sherry, to the 
European. 

“You two fellows look serious,” 
said Guy. 

Whereupon — briefly told him 
what had occurre 

“Parker's your lawyer,” replied 
Guy; “and Parker’s as safe as the 
Lord Chief Baron, and a good deal 
safer than the Lord Chancellor. I 
think you two enthusiastic and un- 
selfish young gentlemen can be trusted 
with Parker. My impression is that 
you will find the affair a swindle.” 
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“Why?” exclaimed Hugh and 
H simultaneously. 

“ Curtis, of Moorgate-street !” re- 
plied Guy, like an oracle. 

The brothers proceeded with Mr. 
Parker to the attorney’sden. It was 
at 27a, or 586, or something of the 
kind. Narrow were the stairs, steep 
the ascent, dirty and unpleasant was 
the lawyer. 

Parker, of course, took the initia- 
tive, and learnt that Mr. Curtis’s 
client was a lady who claimed to be 
the lineal descendant of the elder 
branch. The wary old attorney of 
Riverdale was prosecuting his in- 
quiries when Hugh Mauleverer in-’ 
terrupted him. 

“That willdo, Parker. Look here, 
Mr. Curtis : prove that this girl is my 
great uncle’s heir, and the thing is 
settled at once. She shall not be 
kept out of the estatesa day. Fur- 
nish the proof to my friend Mr. 
Parker’s satisfaction, and the affair 
is settled. It isa mere affair of birth 
and marriage certificates. Good morn- 
ing. 

Poor little Curtis ! 

He knew pretty well, or at the least 
could guess, that the whole affair was 

a “plant.” That venerable country 
attorney, Parker, looking quite as 
respectable as the Bishop of London, 
would alone have floored this wretch- 
ed legal swindler ; but when he be- 
held the two young inheritors of 
Mauleverer, strong, stalwart, patri- 
cian, careless of money, ready to sur- 
render anything they possessed the 
moment it was shown they had no 
right to it, the little lawyer’s heart 
sank within him. There was no 
chance, he said. These men were 
for the right, and the right must 
come to them. 

However, he wrote to his amiable 
and honourable brother, requesting 
such proof of heirship as was neces- 


~“, 
What proof was there ? 

It is the failing of spiteful and ma- 
licious women that they imagine they 
can make the laws and customs of 
the time work out their ends. Not 
so. Men make the laws. In law 
there is no spite or malice, Law is 
simply just ; or, if unjust, only to 
such a degree as to deter men from 
going to law. Law ought to be dear, 
on precisely the same principle that 
beef ought to be cheap. Law is un- 
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wholesome ; beef is wholesome. And 
so the cost and annoyances of laware, 
I think, perfectly justifiable as deter- 
rents. 

But women always regard the law 
as a servant whom they ought to be 
able to command for any possible 
purpose. With delicious lack of logic, 
when they find themselves wronged, 
they absurdly fancy the law must 
have a remedy. 
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And per have some justification. 

For the law actually does, in cases 
of breach of promise, and in other 
similar cases, in which the woman is 
at least as much in fault as the man, 
determinately take the woman’s side. 

And I heartily hope lawyers may, 
for this chivalry of theirs, get a more 
comfortable place in a future world. 


THE MYTH OF PROMETHEUS SOLVED. 


MAny a pan has perforce led his 
army to battle in an unjust, or in a 
weak cause. Many a counsel has 
struggled to his utmost for the de- 
fendant, although he may have had 
secret doubts as to the innocence of 
his client ; and many a theorizer has 
created and upheld a theory, ingenious 
but uncertain of foundation, until, as 
it may be, in a few months, or in a 
few years, it has proved no match for 
the wind of words—the floods of ink 
that beat upon its baseless fabric. 

We, too, have a strange theory to 
pocgems, and this possibly may be its 
ate. 

It is our intention to attempt to 
identify the Titan Prometheus with 
Noah’s ark. “Absurd!” you exclaim. 
“Only give us a fair hearing,” we 
reply, “and, if we donot make a con- 
vert of you, at least we shall oblige 
you to confess that, ‘after all, there 
are a number of points of similarity 
between the ark and the giant.’” 

Let us first be sure that we know 
the story of Prometheus Vinctus. 

Prometheus, according to mytho- 
logy, was a son of Iapetus by Cly- 
mene, one of the Oceanides :—‘“ On 
the occasion of a strife between the 
gods and men it is said, an ox was 
slain by Prometheus at Mecone. He 
rolled the fat and flesh up in the skin 
and placed it on one side, and the 
bones covered with some fat on the 
other, and then desired Zeus to 
choose . . . . Enraged at the 
attempted deception, Zeus deprived 
mankind of fire; but Prometheus 
stole it from heaven, and conveyed it 
to earth in the stalk of the ferula. 
Zeus finally chained Prometheus on a 
rock in the remote regions of the east, 


where an eagle evermore preyed o” 
his inconsumable liver, till at length 
Hercules shot the eagle with his 
arrows, and delivered the suffering 
deity.””* 

Lempriere differs from Keightley, 
as to the cause of Jove’s anger against 
Prometheus, in the following particu- 
lar. According to the former, after 
the Titan had stolen fire from heaven, 
“Zeus ordered Vulcan to make a 
woman of clay, and after he had 
given life to her, sent her to Prome- 
theus with a box of the most valuable 
presents which she had received from 
the gods, being in reality the 

‘Nova febrium 
Cohors’ 


of Horace. Prometheus, who sus- 
pected Jupiter, took no notice of Pan- 
dora or her box, but made his brother, 
Epimetheus, marry her. On his open- 
ing the box which his bride presented 
to him, there issued from it a multi- 
tude of evils and distempers, which 
dispersed themselves over the world, 
and which, from that fatal moment, 
have never ceased to afflict the human 
race.” Thus it was that Prometheus 
avoided becoming the introducer of 
evil upon the earth. The story of 
the box brought by Pandora is of 
more recent date than that stated by 
Hesiod. The elder fable is as follows : 
“There was a cask or large box in 
the house of Epimetheus, which an 
oracle had forbidden to be opened. 
Pandora, full of curiosity, lifted the 
lid, and immediately all evils issued 
forth, and spread themselves over the 
earth. The terrified woman at length 
regained sufficient presence of mind 
to close the lid, and Hope on this was 


* “ Keightley’s Mythology,” chap. v. 
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alone secured. Zeus, irritated at 
the cunning forethought of Prome- 
theus, orders Mercury or Vulcan to 
bind this artful mortal to Mount 
Caucasus where, for 30,000 years a 
vulture was to feed on his liver.”* 
Lempriere adds these further particu- 
lars about Prometheus:—“The vul- 
ture which devoured the liver of Pro- 
metheus, was born from Typho and 
Echidna. According to Apollodorus 
Prometheus made the first man and 
woman, with clay, which he animated 
by means of the fire which he had 
stolen from heaven. On this account, 
therefore, the Athenians raised him 
an altar in the Grove of Academus, 
where they yearly celebrated games 
in his honour. During these games 
there was a race, and he who carried 
a burning torch in his hand without 
extinguishing it, obtained the prize.” 

Let us now inquire into the’ va- 
riously proposed solutions of this 
myth, and then broach our own 
theory upon the subject of it. 

The most generally received expla- 
nation of the problem is that Prome- 
theus is merely a personification of 
the “promethia,” or forethought of 
man. In support of this, it is urged 
that there was not only a Prometheus 
but an Zpimetheus, not only a fore- 
thinker but an after-thinker. 

They were brothers, according to 
the legend, and lived on intimate 
terms with the gods. As Keightley 
remarks, “ They and mankind were 
to one another somewhat like patrons 
and clients, lords and vassals. The 
latter recognised the power of the 
former, who on their part could not 
well dispense with the gifts and re- 
spect of men; and men, like the 
tenants of griping landlords, were 
obliged to be very circumspect, that 
is, to use a good deal of forethought 
in their actions, and to get every ad- 
vantage they could in their dealings 
with the gods. This is intimated 
in the transaction respecting the fire 
of which Zeus is said to have de- 
prived men, and which Prometheus 
stole and brought back to earth.” In 
objection to this theory, it appears 





* Lempriere—Article on Prometheus. 
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neither likely nor consistent that a 
human virtue (for this Prometheus 
was represented as benefiting man- 
kind), especially such a one as wise 
Sorethought, should have been sacri- 
ficed by the prescient and prudent 
Zeus himself. 

“ Banier” (we again quote from 
Lempriere) “ supposes the fable of 
Prometheus to be merely a continua- 
tion of the history of the Titans. As 
he returned into Scythia, which he 
durst not quit so long as Jupiter 
lived, that god is said to have bound 
him to Caucasus. This prince, ad- 
dicted to astrology, frequently retired 
to Mount Caucasus, as to a kind of 
observatory, where he contemplated 
the stars, and was, as it were, preyed 
on by continual pining, or rather by 
vexation, on account of the solita 
and melancholy life which he led. 
This is supposed to have given rise to 
the fable of the vulture preying on 
his vitals.” 

“ Banier further imagines that J upi- 
ter, having ordered all the forges 
where iron was worked to be shut, 
lest the Titans should make use of 
it against him, Prometheus, who 
had retired into Scythia, there es- 
tablished good forges. Perhaps, also, 
not expecting to find fire in that 
country, he brought some thither in 
the stalk of the ferula, in which it 
may easily be preserved for several 
days. His having formed and ani- 
mated a man, refers to his having 
taught the barbarous people among 
whom he settled to lead a more civil- 
ized life.” These speculations, though 
ingenious, are a great deal too far- 
fetched, so much so, indeed, that 
they require no discussion. 

Sir Isaac Newton has started a 
theory upon the subject as amusing 
as it is untenable. Prometheus, in 
his opinion, was a nephew of Sesos- 
tris. He was left by his uncle on 
Mount Caucasus as his lieutenant, 
with a part of his army, to protect 
his newly-acquired possessions in 
Scythia, and this Prometheus and 
his band of troops stationed upon 
the highlands, have been handed 


+ Authorities used:—‘‘The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy ;” by Thomas 


Keightley: London, Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
J. Lempriere, p.p.: London, Black, Young, and Young. 


Friedrich Creuzer: Leipzig und Darmstadt. 


“Bibliotheca Classica ;” by the late 
“‘Symbolik und Mythologie ;” 
“Druck und Verlay ;” von Carl Wilhelm 
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down to posterity as the body and 
limbs of an offending Titan shackled 
to the Caucasus. 

Le Clerc thinks Prometheus to be 
identical with Magog. Lempriere’s 
own view of the myth is thus un- 
satisfactorily given :— 

“The truth, however, appears to 
be, that Prometheus is in some way 
connected with the mythology of 
India, and the progress of religion 
from east to west.” 

The neare&t approach to our own 
theory is made by Bryant and others. 
They su omg Prometheus to be 
Noah. } is explanation is satis- 
factory until we reach the punish- 
ment of Prometheus. But then how 
are we to reconcile the peaceful age 
of Noah with the tortured existence 
of the Titan? Yet in this very 

unishment we most readily identify 

rometheus with the ark. But it is 
~_ time for us to explain our- 
selves. 

Christianity has taught us the story 
of the flood ; heathenism the tale of 
Prometheus ; and yet, strange to 
say, both of these relations, the false 
as well as the true, are still in the 
mouths of the Circassians,* having 
been handed down from father to 
son for thousands of years. Although 
at first sight these two traditions 
seem most dissimilar, we shall, I 
think, on consideration find that the 
latter is after all but a distorted 
shadow of the former. Before pro- 
ceeding further, however, we must 
remember that all semi-civilized na- 
tions are and always have been highly 
fond of simile or comparison. Theo- 
dor Mommsen adverts forcibly to this 
fact in the beginning of his “ History 
of Rome,” where by making use of it 
alone, he most ingeniously accounts 
for the origin of heathen mythology 
and polytheism. Bearing this in 
mind let us attack the point in ques- 
tion. “And the ark rested in the 
seventh month, on the seventeenth 
day of the month, upon the mountains 
of Ararat.”—(Gen. viii. 4). Prome- 
theus is said to have been bound to a 
lofty summit in the same district. 
Noah upon leaving the ark offered 
burnt-offerings to the Lord, and in 
doing so (as indeed we read was 
customary) he probably kindled his 
fire upon the crest of the moun- 
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tain. Prometheus is said to have in- 
troduced fire upon the earth, and 
for that reason to have been bound 
og a summit of this range for ages. 
We have no reason from Scripture to 
believe that the ark ever moved from 
its first resting-place. On the con- 
trary, it is most positively stated in 
two of the verses that succeed the 
one which we have quoted, that 
“Noah stayed.” The waters had 
meanwhile dried off the surrounding 
hills and valleys, so that all further 
navigation would have been useless 
as well as impossible. This is the 
last mention made of the ark in 
Holy Writ; but what is more likely 
than that, owing to its size and posi- 
tion, it was abandoned to decay upon 
its resting-place ? Secured, perhaps, 
to its first moorings, it hung upon a 
pinnacle of the Caucasus. Only sel- 
dom seen, owing to the fog and clouds 
with which a lofty mountain is com- 
monly enveloped, it became, when 
visible, a greater marvel in the eyes of 
the first occupants of the country. 
They well knew the story of the flood, 
and that what they saw was Noah’s 
deserted Ark ; but as they beheld it 
looming indistinctly far above their 
heads, they compared it to a great 
giant lying shackled to the rocks. 
They amused themselves by trying to 
find a reason for his punishment until, 
being aware of Noah’s burnt-offer- 
ing, they concluded that he was suf- 
fering divine indignation for having 
stolen fire from heaven. And as the 
stray eagle passed them, soaring up- 
wards to his dizzy eyry, they said, 
laughing, “ He has gone to prey upon 
the defenceless giant.” These, or 
similar words, were probably spoken 
by the earliest inhabitants of the 

aucasus, and when in course of time 
the ark fell to pieces, or was buried 
by snow, they were still handed down 
from generation to generation, until 
at last, from being a sportive simile, 
they became for their recorders a 
grave reality. One word more in de- 
fence of this interpretation. Before 
the ark reached Ararat it is said by 
the Circassians to have rested on the 
Elbrouss, the summit of which it split 
into the two peaks which are now 
visible. With such a false as well as 
absurd addition to the Bible history, 
what is more likely than that the 


* For authority, see “‘Schamyl.” Translated from the German of Dr. F. Wagner and 


F. Bodenstedt, By Lascelles Wraxall. 
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latter has been further perverted 
in a manner such as we have de- 
scribed ¢ 

So far our theory may appear too 
fanciful to bear a rigid scrutiny. 

Let us now look at the os from 
another point of view. The greatest 
difficulty in the way of our theory is 
the personification of an inanimate 
object like the ark. This difficulty 
may be obviated as follows. When 
the antediluvian race of man grew 
displeasing in the eyes of its Maker, 


he put “ prometheia,” forethought of be 


the flood into the mind of Noah, and 
directed him to buildthe ark. Noah 
did so, and thus produced a ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus”—a substantial embodiment 
of the “prometheia” given him from 
on high. 

Jupiter takes fire away from the 
earth ; that is to say, fire is quenched 
by the Deluge.* Prometheus climbs 
up into heaven ; the ark is uplifted 
into the air by the flood. 

Prometheus returns with stolen 
fire ; the ark again seeks the earth 
with cherished fire. The ferula may 
be any rude lamp or vessel for con- 
taining fire. Pandora is the tempta- 
tion by which the Epimetheian 
antediluvians fell, but which the 
“ prometheia” of Noah repelled. 

Prometheus, say our dictionaries, 
was the father of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. True, some of the earlier 
writers are silent upon this point, 
yet we should not be too fastidious 
about our authorities in so confused 
and fluctuating a study as mythology. 

Let it be granted then that Prome- 
theus was the father of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha ; what do we gather from 
this to assist our speculations? Listen 
to the story of Pyrrha and Deucalion 
and you shall judge for yourselves. 

In the time of Deucalion, says the 
myth, a deluge overwhelmed the 
earth. This was sent by Zeus as a 
just retribution for the sins of 
men. 

Deucalion is advised by Prome- 
theus to save himself and his wife, 
Pyrrha, from destruction, by building 
a vessel. Deucalion adopts his 
father’s counsel, and after tossing 


* The universal extinction of all artificial fire by the deluge, the act of God, is aptly 


about on the waters for nine days, 
rests on the top of Mount Parnassus. 

“ As soon as the waters had retired 
from the surface of the earth, Deuca- 
lion and his wife went to consult the 
oracle of Themis, and were directed 
to repair the loss of mankind, by 
throwing behind them the bones of 
their grandmother. These were 
nothing but the stones of the earth ; 
and, after some hesitation about the 
meaning of the oracle, they m—. 
The stones thrown iy Deucalion 
came men, and those by Pyrrha 
women.” t 

The scene of this flood is laid in 
Thrace, but to the earlier Greek 
writers Thrace was as undefined as 
was Scythia to the later ones. It is 
most probable that the great deluge 
is here meant. 

As each successive wave of immi- 
gration swept into Europe through 
the gates of the East, the newcomers 
brought with them the traditions as 
well as the customsof their native soil. 
Their descendants, knowing less and 
less of the land they had left behind, 
fostered these traditions, and in order 
to do so more effectually, began to 
connect them with the hills and 
forests of their western homes. 
This tendency to link the events of 
the past with the scenes of the pre- 
sent—this strange localization of tra- 
dition—may be well applied in the 
case of the so-called “Deluge of 
Deucalion.” It is curious to mark 
how, in course of time, the legend of 
this supposed event becomes more 
and more similar to the “ Bible history 
of the Flood.” 

The first author whose works are 
extant, by whom mention is made of 
Deucalion’s flood, is Pindar. He 
narrates the story as it is given above. 

“The first historians who wrote 
after Pindar,’ says Lempriere, 
“namely, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, make no mention of 
any deluge. Plato, in his Timeus, 
says only a few words of the deluge, 
but in those few words he speaks of 
the deluge in the singular number, as 
if it had been the only one. He 
even expressly mentions farther on, 


expressed by the fable which says that Zeus had in his wrath deprived the earth of fire. 
Fire, too, as a type of life would equally suggest the office of the ark as having been the 
vehicle by which life, both human and animal, was, after its extinction upon earth, 


reconveyed and rekindled. 
+ Lempriere—Article on Deucalion, 
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that the Greeks knew only one. 
Thus, with him, it is still a general 
event, a true universal deluge, and 
the only one which had happened. 
Aristotle (Meteor, i., 14,) seems to be 
the first, who considered this deluge 
only as a local inundation, which he 
places near Dodona and the river 
Achelous, but near the Achelous and 
Dodona of Thessaly. 

Apollodorus (i., 7) restores to the 
deluge of Deucalion all its grandeur 
and mythological character. Accord- 
ing to him it took place at the period 
when the age of brass was passing 
into the age of iron. Deucalion is the 
son of the Titan, Prometheus, the fa- 
bricator of man ; he forms anew the 
human race, of stones. 

In proportion as we advance to- 
wards authors who approach nearer 
our own times, we find circumstances 
of detail added, which more resemble 
those related by Moses. Thus Apol- 
lodorus gives to Deucalion a great 
chest as a means of safety ; Plutarch 
speaks of the pigeons, by which he 
sought to find out whether the waters 
had retired ; and Lucian of the ani- 
mals of every kind which he had 
taken with him. 

Perhaps these changes in the myth 
are to be ascribed to the growing in- 
tercourse between Greece and Asia 
Minor. The story of Noah, preserved 
in its purity, or nearly so, may have 
traversed the Asiatic seaboard until 
it met and partly regenerated the 
corrupted form it had taken in the 
Hellenized myth. . 

Let us now turn to the greatest 
of German mythologists, Friedrich 
Creuzer. In his third volume we 
find the words “Iapetus ist der Feuer- 
Gott aus der Tiefe, seine Frau, eine 
Oceanine, kommt auch aus der Tiefe.” 

Or, to translate, “ Iapetus is the 
Fire-God from the deep, his wife one 
of the Oceanides, also from the deep.” 
Fire was, of course, used in the put- 
ting together of the ark, which then 
rested upon the bosom of the waters. 

Again he says, “ Sosprach man von 
Jupiter zuweilen, als sey er Sohn des 
Prometheus ; welches dann freilich 
Kinige dahin erklirten, er sey der 
Vorsehung Sohn ;” that is to say, 
“ Jupiter i been sometimes called 
the son of Prometheus, or as some 
indeed explain the legend, the son of 
Forethought.” Again, “ Nach Pytha- 
goréischem und Platonischem Dogma 
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von der Praeexistenz war des Men- 
schen unsterbliche Seele in den Wohn- 
ungen der Gdtter gliickselig, bis Pro- 
metheus sie mit der irdischen Materie 
zusammenfiigte und in diesen engen 
Kerker des Leibes bannte.” This we 
may freely render, “ According to the 

ythagorean and Platonic dogma of 
pre-existence, the immortal soul of 
man lived happily in the dwellings of 
the gods, until Prometheus blended it 
with clay and imprisoned it in the 
narrow limits of the body. 

Two veryremarkable passages from 
the Greek would not be out of place 
here. 

Prometheus is thus spoken of by 
Philemon, a very early Greek writer : 
“TIpopundede dv Aéyove’ nude mrAcat Kai 
r’ Ga wavra ga ;” or Prometheus, 
whom, they say, formed us and ali the 
brute creation. The ark preserved 
man and beast alike from destruction. 
The second passage is quoted in the 
German from a late Greek writer. It 
is as follows :— 


“Tevopévov rov imi Acveadwyvoc cara- 
kAvopod, wavrec duepbapnoav. ’Avatnpay- 
Osionce Ot rij¢ yc, & Zive txedeioe rp 
TlpopnOei nai ry’ AOnve eidwra dtarddoa 
ée rov mndov, kai rode dvipoug tupuoioat 
éxeXeboe, kai Zavra amrorehioa.” 

German Ety., M.V. 


To translate :—“ On the rise of Deu- 
calion’s flood the whole human race 
weredestroyed. But,when the waters 
dried off the earth, Zeus ordered Pro- 
metheus and Athena to make human 
images out of clay, and bade the winds 
to inspire them with life.” 

It would be well here, in support of 
our theory, to give a brief sketch of, ° 
perhaps, the noblest effort of Greek 
tragedy. I refer to the “ Prometheus 
Vinctus” of Aischylus. And yet it 
seems almost sacrilegious to attempt 
to identify with a rude vessel the 
awful Titan, fettered in body, but un- 
fettered in mind. As we write, the 
giant form, racked with unendurable 
agony, seems to confront us. The 
shackled writhing limbs, the long 
beard streaming down the shaggy 
breast, the wild, despairing, yet noble 
features—everything isso sternly life- 
like in the vision, that we involun- 
tarily shudder as it rises to reproach 
us for our scepticism. However, as 
we have begun, so we must proceed. 

According to Aischylus, Force, 
Strength, and Vulcan, after binding 
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the Titan, Prometheus, to a rock in 
Scythia, leave him to his fate. After 
a while a chorus of ocean nymphs 
come to condole with him, and, on 
their inquiring the cause of his pu- 
nishment, receive this remarkable 
reply :— 

**As soon as he (Zeus) had esta- 
blished himself on his father’s throne, 
he assigns forthwith to the different 
divinities each his honours, and he 
was marshalling in order his empire ; 
but of woebegone mortals he made 
no account, but wished, after having 
annihilated the entire race, to plant 
another new one, and these schemes 
no one opposed except myself. But I 
dared : I ransomed mortals from 
being utterly destroyed and going 
down to Hades. *Tis for this, in truth, 
that Iam bent by sufferings such as 
these, agonizing to endure, and piteous 
to look upon.”* Oceanus now enters, 
and thus seeks to console Prome- 
theus :—“ I am arrived at the end of 
a long journey, having passed over it 
to thee, Prometheus, guiding this 
winged steed of mine, swift of pinion, 
by my will, without a bit ; and rest 
assured, I sorrow with thy misfor- 
tunes. For both the tie of kindred 
thus constrains me, and, relationshi 
apart, there is no one on whom 
would bestow a larger share of my 
regard than on thee. And thoushalt 
know that these words are sincere, 
and that it is not in me vainly to do 
lip-service ; for come, signify to me 
in what itis necessary for me to assist 
thee ; for at no time shalt thou say 
that thou hast a stancher friend than 
Ocean.” 

Prometh2us.—“ Hah ! what means 
this? And hast thou, too, come to 
bea witness of my pangs? How hast 
thou ventured, after quitting both 
the stream that bears thy name, and 
the rock-roofed, self-wrought grotto, 
to come into the iron-teeming land.” 

This supposed intimacy between 
Prometheus and Oceanus is, to say 
the least of it, strange. The ark and 
ocean had a good opportunity of pick- 
ing one another’s acquaintance, but 
this parallelism may be merely casual. 

Oceanus next declares that he will 
intercede for Prometheus with Zeus. 

Prometheus dissuades him from the 
attempt. “ But trouble thyself not ; 
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for in vain, without being of any ser- 
vice to me, wilt thou labour, if in any 
respect thou art willing to labour. 

“But hold thou thy peace, and kee 
thyself out of harm’s way ; for I, 
though I bein misfortune, would not 
on this account be willing that suffer- 
ings should befall as many as pos- 
sible.” 

He warns him by the fate of En- 
celadus not to risk Jove’s displeasure, 
adding, “Save thyself as best thou 
knowest how ; but I will exhaust my 
present fate until such time as the 
spirit of Jupitershall abate its wrath.” 
Oceanus departs, and Prometheus thus 
informs the chorus of the benefits 
which he has conferred on mortals. 
Besides teaching them how to raise 
“ brick-built and sun-ward houses,” 
he “discovered for them numbers, the 
combinations, too, of letters, and 
memory, the mother-nurse of all 
arts. J also first bound with yokes 
beasts submissive to the collars ; and 
none other than I invented the can- 
vas-winged chariots of mariners that 
roam over the ocean.” After declar- 
ing that he, too, was the introducer 
of medicine, of divination,—both by 
the flight of birds, and the entrails 
of animals, he ends with these words, 
“Such, indeed, were these boons ; 
and the gains to mankind that were 
hidden underground, brass, iron, sil- 
ver, gold—who could assert that he 
had discovered before me ? No one, 
I well know, who does not mean to 
idly babble. And in one brief sen- 
tence learn the whole at once :—Al/ 
arts among the human race are from 
Prometheus.” 

And in one brief sentence, too, all 
arts among the human race are from 
Noah’s ark. Take in their order 
the benefits conferred upon mankind 
by Promethcus, and acknowledge that 
they are all just as applicable to the 
ark. The flood abated, and for a 
time the earth lay as deserted and 
bare as if she had never been trodden 
by the foot of man. 

Then Noah and his sons went forth 
from their vessel to build and to 
plough, to count and to chronicle, to 
sacrifice and to navigate, to make 
ornaments of gold and silver, to make 
weapons of iron and brass—whilst 
“memory, the mother-nurse of all 


— 


* Oxford translation, lines 236-246, 
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these arts,” was kept alive upon the 
waters by the ark, the Promethcia 
of the Almighty. 

To continue our sketch of the “ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus.” Next comes Io 
raving upon the scene, goaded on by 
the hornet, her heaven-sent perse- 
cutor. *Prometheus now not only 
describes her present wanderings, but 
also fortels the future overthrow 
of Zeus. Mercury is sent from 
Olympus to demand an explanation 
of this prophecy. Should he refuse, 
he is threatened with tortures three- 
fold more terrible than those which 
he now endures. “ For,” cries Mer- 
cury, “(if thou art not persuaded by 
my words) in the first place the Sire 
will shiver this craggy cleft with 
thunder and the blaze of his bolt, and 
will overwhelm thy body, and a 
clasping arm of rock shall bear thee 
up. And after thou shalt have passed 
through to its close a long space of 
time, thou shalt come back into the 
light, and a winged hound of Jupiter, 
a bloodthirsty eagle, shall ravenously 
mangle thy huge lacerated frame, 
stualing upon thee an unbidden guest, 
and tarrying all the life-long day, 
and shall banquet his fill upon the 
black viands of thy liver.’ To turn 
again to my statement, “that all 
semi-civilized people are fond of 
simile or comparison.” Living as they 
do for the greater part of their lives 
in the open air, and deriving nearly 
all their ideas from external objects, 
it is no wonder that they should link 
themselves more closely to nature 
thanwedo. Thus the North-American 
Indians call one another Little- 
Snake, Great-Bear, or, like Long- 
feliow’s Indian girl, Langhing-Water; 
whilst their oratory, to judge of the 
specimens given in American books, 
entirely partakes of this ruling love 
of nature. What Indian orator was 
ever born blind ? 

Keeping these considerations in 
view, let us pause for a few moments 
on the tradition that the giant, Prome- 
theus, was preyed upon unceasingly by 
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a blood-thirsty eagle. Again, picture 
to yourselves the ark, suspended by 
its cables to the dizzy height, and, in 
doing so, in order more fully to realize 
the scene, let us suppose ourselves to 
be some of Noah’s many grandchild- 
ren. Theearth, though covered with 
grass and flowers, is still but scantily 
wooded. It is near our meal-time. 
Our wives and mothers have no fuel 
to cook our food. The youngest pre- 
sent is sent up the mountain to collect 
wood. “Where from ?” you inquire. 
“Surely there is less chance of finding 
fuel on the mountain than in the 
plain.” “From the ark,” we answer. 
‘What !” you reply ; “are you so un- 
grateful to the hull that preserved you 
from drowning as to consume it in 
preparing your meat.” “Yes; when 
necessity compels. As long as we are 
able we abstain from burning it ; but, 
on an emergency, it is better that it 
should be consumed by fire than we 
by hunger.” 

Our cousin climbs the hill, and, as 
we see him tearing away armful after 
armful of fucl from the rotting ark 
ribs, we compare him to a “ blood- 
thirsty eagle” feeding upon the fet- 
tered giant. Yet,so great is the dis- 
tance, and so huge the ark, that, as he 
retires, its bulk appears in nowise 
diminished, so that we add, laughing, 
“ Ay, and the eagle may feed upon 
his flesh for ever, and consume him 
not.” This interpretation of the eagle 
might of course be applied in my first 
allusion to the love of comparison 
among the semi-civilized. To return 
to “Prometheus Vinctus.” The noble 
Titan scornfully refuses an explana- 
tion,* and is forthwith whirled away 
to his doom, amidst the embattled 
wrath of lightning and tempest, 
earthquake and ocean-storm, the con- 
flicting weapons of the four elements. 

. We are too restless, too curious, to 
rest satisfied with the myth as we re- 
ceive it. We are like children who 
play with their toys for a while, and 
then, half-tired of them, inquisitively 
take them to pieces, to find that their 


* “Tn Aschylus we seem to read the vehement language of an old servant of exploded 


Titanism. 


With him Jupiter and the Olympians are but a- new dynasty, fresh and 


exulting, insolent and capricious, the victory just gained, and yet but imperfectly secured 
over the mysterious and venerable beings who had preceded, TIME, HEAVEN, OCEAN, 
KARTH, and her giant progeny. Jupiter is still but half the monarch of the world; his 
future fall is not obscurely predicted, and even while he reigns, a gloomy, irresistible 
destiny controls his power,”— Quarterly Review, xxviii, 416, 
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balls are filled with air, their dolls 
with bran. 

Like children, we have allowed 
beauty to fall a victim to curiosity. 
In our theories, we either sacrifice the 
real to the ideal, or the ideal to the 
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real. Mr. Max Miiller reduces the 
Trojan war to a conflict between the 
clouds : we would rudely draw the 
veil of mystery that hangs over Pro- 
metheus only to identify him with 
the decaying hull of an uncouth vessel. 


DAVID GARRICK IN PARIS, 


TuHatT a great actor, directing a great 
theatre, should set off on his travels 
and indulge himself with the costly 
amusement of The Grand Tour, seems 
now not a little astonishing. Many 
reasons have been given for this step 
—the most popular and reasonable of 
which might seem his quarrel with 
the Drury-lane audience. But his 
enemies there were but a corner of the 
pit and a section of the galleries— 
the mere radicals of the theatre. And 
in a playhouse emeute of that sort, 
the respectable and paying portion 
of the audience have always rallied 
round the manager. It been 
said, too, that he found his hold upon 
the town growing feeble ; but this is 
not likely, as, during his whole career, 
even under circumstances of rival- 
ship, his pepeieens was never endan- 

ered. It was given out, also, that 


e needed rest and change of air, 
and that Mrs. Garrick required the 
Barege waters. 

But the truth was, the idea had 


long been in his mind. Nearly two 
years before he had told Sterne, then 
setting off for Paris, that he was 
likely to visit that capital. A year 
before he actually set out, that strange 
mercurial clergyman, whose mind 
seemed to have been as full of twists 
and starts as was his body—wrote 
over, intoxicated by the applause and 
attention of French society, that they 
were all expecting the actor “as soon 
as the Peace would let him.” 
Roscius had, indeed, very little of 
the profession about him. He de- 
lighted in good company, and had long 
since discovered the truth that the 
best and “finest” company is the 
most agreeable, and least likely to 
grate on the sensibilities. Before he 
started he came fresh from the Duke 
of Devonshire’s; and indeed all his 
life lived among “persons of quality.” 
And it seems likely that the startling 
success of Sterne in Paris, whom the 


wits and “elegans” of Paris were 
loading with attentions—and heaping 
even with adulation—which honours 
were written home to Southampton- 
street, in a sort of rapture, must 
have stimulated his eagerness. The 
Anglomania had well set in, and 
when he heard from his friend 
that at “two great houses” his own 
gifts and genius had formed the 
staple of the conversation during 
the whole of dinner ; all wondering 
how he could be so great in two such 
opposite walks of acting, it was very 
natural he should look forward to 
coming and receiving this homage in 
person. 

Undoubtedly, the most singular 
feature of the time was the “ Anglo- 
mania” then raging. It was almost 
ludicrous, and, in a small way, is 
represented by the absurd ardour of 
young “racing” Frenchmen of our 
day, whose passion for “le Eng- 
lish sport” makes them get even 
their clothes from a London tai- 
lor. In some sense it was, perhaps, 
natural, for all intercourse between 
the countries had been now suspend- 
ed for many years. But it was at 
the same time unique. No such 
complete rage for an English imi- 
tation is likely to break out again. 
And the tone of manners in Paris is, 
of all things in the world, least likely 
to condescend to copy English man- 
ners and customs. At that time it 
was a mere intellectual craze; marks 
and tokens of the coming Revolution 
were showing themselves ; the wild 
extravagancies of the Encyclopediasts 
had been coming to the surface and 
repressed, and eyes were turning to 
that neighbouring country where it 
was fancied that there would be the 
most unbounded liberty to utter and 
publish every wildness and impiety 
—a delusion which a nicer familiarity 
with the trials at Westminster would 
have soon dispelled. In the shops 
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Shakespeare, and Swift, and Con- 
greve were to be bought like the 
ordinary French books ; and it was 
almost ludicrous to find eager French- 
men poring and blundering over the 
great English poet, and straining hard 
to fancy themselves in something like 
admiration for what they coul 
understand. Sterne’s Count, who 
took the “Sentimental Traveller” 
for the Yorick out of ‘ Hamlet,” 
was but the type of more serious 
blunderers. This craze even at- 
tracted the raillery of their own sa- 
tirists, and was brought on the 
stage as a piece called “ Anglomanie.” 
But, allowing a good deal for the 
mere fashion of the thing, it was na- 
tural that English company should 
be relished, for the English that tra- 
velled were not the English that 
have travelled since. There were but 
three classes who at that time tra- 
velled or made the Grand Tour : Eng- 
lishmen of high rank, for whom it 
was the last term of their university 
education; Englishmen of wealth; and 
Englishmen of witand genius. Getting 
to Paris was expensive—the “Gran 


Tour” .was a omatiy luxury. Every- 


one setting out took with him letters 
to every Court, at every Court was 
treated handsomely, welcomed into 
the Royal society, stayed his six weeks, 
enjoyed himself delightfully, got out 
his private Chaise, and “ posted” on 
to another Court. Paris was then 
full of such men as Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
Wilkes, Sterne, Walpole, Foote, Gar- 
rick, Hume, and many more, and the 
year Garrick was there Lord Hert- 
ford, the Ambassador, entertained 
ninety-nine Englishmen on the King’s 
birth-day. 

When Garrick came he found the 
“philosophers” ruling everything— 
and, according to Walpole, spoiling 
everything. The great letter-writer 
was telling them how they had taken 
the two dullest things the English 
yeople had, Richardson and “ Whisk.” 
Walpole was ill and out of humour, 
and in his account of the insufferable 
dulness that reigned, everything is 
overdrawn ; for Sterne was able “to 
Shandy it” to the top of his bent, and 
to laugh until he actually cried again. 
Walpole got into a different “set,” 
among the old ladies and older presi- 
dents, and such grave but pretty 
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récieuses as Madame de Choiseul. 

here the savans “preached ”’—the 
style of conversation was terribl 
pedantic. Hume was the true and: 
ardof correct writing. Every woman 
might have “a couple of authors 
olanted in her house,” who were to 

e “watered” and cultivated; and 
the wildest free-thinking theories 
might be discussed openly before a 
dozen laquais standing behind the 
guests’ chairs. Still there can be no 
question but that there was plenty of 
agreeable society where Sterne and 
Crebillon could make up droll literary 
schemes, and where other things be- 
sides the nature of the soul were dis- 
cussed. 

*When Garrick arrived in Paris, 
which was towards the end of Sep- 
tember, there were so many coteries 
or societies all ready to welcome him. 
There was first that of the Baron 
D’Holbach’s, who gave his famous 
little dinners every Sunday and Thurs- 
day. The year before he had three 
dinners a week, according to Sterne’s 
experience. Here was to be met the 
most delightful company possible, and 
the guests ranged from ten to twenty 
innumber. D’Holbach’s delight was 
to discover and secure clever and dis- 
tinguished strangers, and this must 
have given his parties their charm. 
But the regular habitwés were remark- 
able. There was Grimm and Diderot, 
Helvetius and the mercurial Abbé 
Morellet, who was so lively in dis- 
cussion. The dinner was good, but a 
little grosse. There was excellent 
wine and coffee. It began at two, 
but the guests often remained until 
seven. The conversation was made 
up of the liveliest discussions, but 
there was never anything like warm 
or angry disputes. Madame D’Hol- 
bach satin a corner, talking in a low 
voice; while the greater esprits de- 
cided greater questions. 

Helvetius had the Wednesdays,with 
very much the same elements ; but the 
result was not considered so good or 
soinstructive. For Madame Helvetius 
sat also like Madame D’ Holbach; but 
she was very pretty, and drew round 
her chair the grand esprits, and thus 
demoralized the serious tone of the 
society. Madame Necker secured the 
Fridays ; Grimm, who lived in the Rue 
Taranne, Faubourg St. Germain, had 
another night ; and Madame Geoffrin 
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& yet more remarkable circle. The 
ialité of this company were three 
singular foreigners, of whom Rousseau 


has left perfect photographs. The 
first of these was the delightful Gal- 
liani, who was a sort of social “har- 
lequin,” bristling with new attitudes 
Pits. pouring out the 


and new 
oddest and quaintest speculations ; 
another was Carraciolo, who poured 
out French which was execrable, but 
ae intelligible, and helpin 
imself out with an Italian wor 

where his French failed ; a third was 
the elegant Creuté, to be ambassador 
later, who spoke every language with 
grace. Madame Geoffrin gave little 
suppers which were far more select, 
where the guests were not more than 
five or six, and the entertainment was 
so simple as a plain fowl and spin- 
nach. But a more lively table was to 
be found at Pelletiere’s, whose parties 
were given to the younger Crebillon 
and some ten or twelve gargons, and 
where the conversation under such 
patronage was secured against all 
transcendental topics. It was this 
M. Pelletiere who so warmly took 
charge of Sterne’s application to 
Choiseul about his passport difficulty; 
and it was at his house, no doubt, 
that Sterne met Crebillon. 

At his first visit, in 1752, Garrick 
had met this wild Amphytrion, who 
had not forgotten his acquaintance of 
ten or eleven years before. 

The moment he arrived the uni- 
versal homage set in. He was at 
once made free of “the synagogue 
in the Rue Royale” and the “little 
sanctuary in the Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs.” He was heaped 
with honors; he was almost ashamed 
to write home the distinctions he had 
met with at their hands. Before he 
had been there a fortnight he knew 
every one of every degree. Naturally 
he first devoted himself to cultivate 
the actors. 

The state of the French stage at 
this time was curious. The Opera 
House had been burnt down, and the 
singers were playing at the Tuileries, 
in “a provisory” salle lent by the 
King. The year before Sterne had 
found them all “bewitched with the 
comic opera,” and the taste still re- 
mained. But in the more regular 
drama the taste was for the heavy 
classical drama, based on heroic 
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stories, and set out with stilted and 
declamatory language—in feeble imi- 
tation of their great models, Racine 
and Corneille. 

This brought out “Sieges of Ca- 
lais” and “ Deaths of Socrates,” and 
must haye been chilling entertain- 
ment; but Garrick had left behind 
him in London plays of the same tone 
and pattern : “Sieges of Damascus,” 
“Zingis,” and many more, which were 
to be long an incubus on the English 
stage. 

The French Theatre, too, its actors 
and actresses, their doings off the 
stage, were a large element of interest 
in Paris society. Their quarrels, al- 
most indecent wranglings; their scan- 
dals ; their battles with the Govern- 
ment, and their intrigues, were the 
delight and gossip of the town. One 
day, a nobleman had “carried off” an 
actress; another day, a notorious 
lady had dismissed her admirer, who 
wrote mild and elegant verses upon his 
reverses, which went round, and was 
read with sympathy. They began— 


**Chassé deux fois: c’est trop friponne.” 


Another morning came out a little 
almanac, containing the secret history 
and adventures of all the ladies of 
the opera, which was sent by post to 
many persons of distinction, and was, 
no doubt, considered fort plaisant. 
Everything—the most serious thing 
in the world even—was at least good 
enough to turn into an epigram: and 
an epigram pointed everything. Did 
a pretty Dutch lady, wife to a Dutch 
bourgeois called Pater, arrive, a pro- 
fane quatraine was fluttering round 
every drawing-room afterthem. Did 
a rich financier die, his memory was 
celebrated insmart lines. Above all, 
Voltaire, though far away at his 
Swiss “delices,” was actually in spirit 
in the heart of Paris, and every in- 
cident of the town was decorated with 
some stinging epigram of his. And 
yet, in the August of this year, a dar- 
ing French abbé saw the signs of the 
times, and ventured to thunder from 
his pulpit a remarkable prophecy of 
the Revolution that was to come. But 
most eyes were turned to “the 
Clairon,” the wonderful actress, a 
lion power on the stage, and whose 
waywardness, insolence, and extrava- 
gant behaviour off it, piqued and at 
the same time amtsed the crowd. 
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Her open battles with her rival, Du- 
menil, whom some preferred to her, 
must have comiaden Garrick of the 
old skirmishes of Clive and Woffing- 


on 

The airs of the two Frenchwomen; 
their eaprices ; their insolence ; their 
“ talks,” and sudden “ retirements ;” 
their rentrees, quite as sudden, are 
delightful to read, as they may be 
now read in a minute journal which 
was kept for years, of all the Paris 
trifling and nonsense,* and was wel- 
come tothe public that laughed at 
and despised them. There we can 
read how the queen of the stage, 
when rehearsing for the “Earl of 
Essex,” said haughtily that she would 
tuke the part of the Duchess, which, 
however, was claimed by a very in- 
ferior lady. The Clairon assented at 
once, with a compliance that should 
have alarmed the other, and said that 
she herself would be quite content 
with the Confidant. On that night 
this mock humility had its purpose, 
and brought terrible vengeance on the 
head of the unlucky inferior actress, 
who was hissed off. It was told, too, 
how on the night of a gratuitous per- 
formance the “Clairon” and Dubois 
had come out on the stage crying Vive 
le Roi, and tossing money contemptu- 
ously. into the pit, which brought 
out cries of Vive le Rot et Mademot- 
selle Clairon! Altogether the stories 
about her were endless. She was 
really the idol of the town, and, like 
her friend Garrick, she often prac- 
tised the trick of sudden withdrawals 
and retirements, with a view of 
making her absence felt. She was al- 
ways the champion of her profession, 
and was always in comic conflict with 
the ministers or authorities. She 
must have been a great actress, and 
worthy of her reputation. Though 
her figure was short, it was remarked 
that she always appeared of full 
height. Her voice was dreadfully 
harsh, but she had actually trained 
her audience to admire the strange 
“glapissements” and “charnel-house” 
mouthings to which she was partial. 
The motions of her head, hands, and 
arms were all full of dignity, and her 
walk was majestic; yet she was deli- 
cate, or given out to be delicate, and 
even when attached to the theatre 
did not perform often. 
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Dumenil was preferred by Walpole. 
She was not so stilted or so “grand” 
as the Clairon, was more versatile 
and natural. But her success was 
said to be interfered with by an al- 
most habitual intoxication. At the 
wings there was always a valet stand- 
ing with this fatal refreshment. There 
was an ancient and passce Made- 
moiselle Gaussin, who had been made 
famous years before by the plays and 
verses of Voltaire, but who was now 
lingering on the stage, after her repu- 
tation had long left it. There was a 
young and pretty Dubois, who was 
“coming up,” and making way, by 
what is, perhaps, not the worst of 
all histrionic gifts—an agreeable face 
and figure. There was, besides, the 
versatile Dangeville, who was said 
to be a new actress in every character ; 
who was always fresh and fair. 

Of the men, there was the young 
Molé, who did the airy dandy Mar- 
quis to perfection ; Dubois, who was 
strong mm pathos; Bonneval and 
Dangeville, who played the country 
bumpkin and the character called 
Niais, only known to the French; 
and Armand, who played the Valet 
of the old plays—like Garrick’s own 
Sharp. 

But men of greater mark were 
Preville, Le Kain, Grandval, and 
Belecour. The two latter were the 
regular jeune premiers, or rather the 
dashing gallants of the English come- 
dy ; and it was remarked that their 
conquests off the stage gave them 
both a triumphant and almost inso- 
lent air in their own proper domain. 
Le Kain was not then so famous as 
he was to become later; he had a 
wretched figure, and a dreadful voice. 
He had two parties, half the public 
thinking him detestable and unen- 
durable, the other half considering 
him perfection. Last of all, there was 
Preville, who, by the way he affected 
Sterne and all English who saw him 
must have been the most elegant and 
comic of all the actors, and the pre- 
cursor of their modern schools of the 
Lemaitres and others who are to be 
seen nowhere but on the French 
boards. The type, in short, of the 
most exquisite comedy without “low” 
buffoonery ; the most boisterous, yet 
regulated farce ; the most active, yet 
the most tempered gesture ; the wild- 
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est play of voice and feature, yet 
with no grimacing; the height of 
comedy, yet with an undercurrent of 
tragedy; in short, that wonderful 
combination, which reached its per- 
fection in such marvellous acting as 
the famous conception of “ Robert 
Macaire” and the “Gamin de Paris.” 
This was, in fact, the state of the 
French stage and of French society 
when Garrick arrived. 

Even in the choice of pieces the 
“ Anglomanie” was very marked. 
Favart had written an apropos farce 


to celebrate the Peace, called “The- 


Englishman at Bourdeaux,” which 
turned on the fortunes of a detenu 
“ My Lord,” who falls in love with a 
French girl, and does extravagant 
acts of “My Lord” generosity. It 
had universal success, and drew large 
houses. Favart was a great friend 
of Garrick. So successful indeed was 
it, that it brought a pension to its 
lucky author. There was the “Earl 
of Warwick,” Voltaire’s “ Scotch- 
woman,” and other pieces. The great 
“ Roscius”” naturally fell in with the 
prevailing tone. 

Clairon, with her natural enthu- 
siasm, took him up with fureur. He 
had known her on his first visit. 
He said himself that she idolized him. 
A few days after his arrival was 
brought out Saurin’s “Blanche et 
Guiscard,” founded on an English 
story. It was said that “the Clairon” 
had condescended to take lessons 
from the English actor, and had re- 
hearsed “Blanche” before him ; but 
it was also said that she had never 
— worse. 

he actors exerted themselves 
greatly before him ; but it was noticed 
that he was cautious and diplomatic 
in giving his opinion, confining him- 
self to the mere generalities of appro- 
bation. Great pains had been taken 
with the “mounting” of the play ; 
the actors had visited the Royal Mu. 
seum of Engravings to study the 
proper costumes. But it was dis- 
covered that the Sicilian dress of that 
riod was too plain and “ rococo” to 
effective. Before it came out ex- 
pectation was naturally excited ; but 
what intrigued the public most was 
how the constable was to stab the 
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wife he supposed to be faithless, with 
success and grace ; for the weapon to 
be employed was of an awkward and 
conspicuous length. These triviali- 
ties were actually a subject of grave 
speculation for days in the salons. 

hen the play came to be performed 
it was a failure; its bloody denoue- 
ment, though not very extravasent, 
giving a shock to the classical nerves 
of the audience. 

Garrick was delighted with the 
pupil he was said to have instructed, 
and wrote home that the “ Clairon 
was great ;” but added, that she had 
her faults, “between you and me.” 
He took care, however, not to say 
this publicly, “ for she idolizes me.””* 
He went also to see a new piece at the 
Italian Comedy, taken from Goldoni 
called- “Les Amours d’Arlequin.”* 
This seems to have had far greater 
success ; but this French-Italian sort 
of farce was a special feature of the 
day, and more relished than anything 
else. “Blanche” reached but the third 
representation. The only thing that 
saved it was the admirable manner 
with which Belcour, the jeune premier, 
vanquished the poignard difficulty, 
and appeared to transfix “the Clair- 
on” as she lay extended on the floor. 
“Tl le pousse (7.¢., the sword) avec 
toute la grace possible.” It is odd to 
think of such a feature as this ex- 
citing attention ; but at this season 
anything like violence on the stage 
was almost revolutionary. 

It was a failure as a play, anda 
still poorer performance. The story 
was based upon the English “ Tancred 
and Sigismunda,” and a large crowd 
of English, who were present, were 
loud in condemning the coldness and 
barrenness of the piece. Even the 
“Clairon” was said never to have 
done worse. But everybody was 

ointing out the now celebrated Eng- 
fish actor in his box, and whispering 
his name. His feats at Mr. Neville’s 
supper had gone round the town. 
Every one, too, was quoting opinions 
favourable to this and that actress ; 
but only a few, says Grimm, did he 
trust with his real opinions. 

It must have been for this per- 
formance that he tried to get tickets 
from the “Clairon” for some lady 


* It is a sort of proof of how absorbed Garrick was with the amusements of the place, 
that he saw these plays about the 27th of September; but the letter in which he describes 
them was not sent away until the 8th of October, 
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friends; but everything was taken. 
She bade him, in a pretty little note, 
take them to the parterre, where 
ladies could readily go. “ Good-night, 
dear friend,” she wrote; “you know 
how much [ like you.” 

One night, at the house of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a Mr. Neville, took 
place one of the most curious scenes 
that could be well imagined.* He 
had collected many of the leading 
wits and literary characters—Mar- 
montel and Dalembert amongst others 
—and invited the great English actor 
and the great French actress, to sup. 
What took place is well known, and 
has passed into all the anecdote col- 
lections. Of her own accord, “Clairon” 
stood up and volunteered to declaim 
some passage from “ Athalie,” which 
she did “charmingly,” said Garrick. 
But this was done not to show herself 
off, but to bring out “ Roscius.” 

It was a trying exhibition in a 
foreign country, with foreign eyes 
looking on and foreign ears that could 
scarcely understand. But Garrick 
had confidence in himself, and with 
excellent tact and good sense chose as 
specimens of his art what would 
appeal to the common intelligence of 
all. He began with the ‘ dagger 
scene” in “ Macbeth,” passed from 
that to the “curse” in “ Lear,” and 
finished with the “ falling asleep” in 
“Sir John Brute.” The effect was tre- 
mendous. Murphy, Garrick’s bio- 
f adds the ghost scene in 
“ Hamlet” to these specimens of his 
powers. But the actor does not 
mention it in his own letter ; neither 
does the actor himself mention, as 
his biographer does, his telling the 
company whence he had obtained 
the idea of his wonderful represen- 
tation of madness produced by grief, 
which, as is well known, he drew the 
hint of from an old man in Goodman’s 
Fields, who had dropped his child 
from a window, and whose wits had 
become deranged. Those who have 
written Garrick’s life say that this 
took place in a street near Goodman’s 
Fields; but Grimm, on whom the re- 
presentation seems to have made a 
most extraordinary impression—“ I 
saw the poor man himself” —says 
that Garrick told him it was in Ire- 
land. The philosopher was not 
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likely to have fixed such a scene in 
another country. He passed from 
that to another favourite delineation 
of his, that of the poor pastry-cook’s 
boy, who had let his tray of tarts fall 
in the street, and whose face ex- 
pressed all the transitions from stupid 
astonishment to surprise, terror, and 
hopeless grief. 

Garrick used to convert a common 
chair into a window sill, and go 
through the whole scene just as he 
had witnessed it. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that he should have given 
an exhibition, so truly French in its 
character, for the company. 

This night and its performance was 
long remembered. Marmontel it 
seemed tohave haunted. Next morning 
he wrote the English actor a flattering 
but genuine letter, full of the most 
ardent admiration. “Macbeth” was 
what struck him; and he makes the 
just observation, that if they followed 
the same principles their scenes would 
not be so tedious, and they would try 
to do more by the eloquence of 
silence, and by the expression of face 
and of eye, than any long speeches. 
“Vous serez donc pour moi,” he 
wrote to him, “un sujet continuel 
de regrets.” He owned that it was 
the only real style of theatricals; 
that it was quite new to him; an 
that in actors he had been accus- 
tomed to see there would then be a 
bolder, a far more natural, and a more 
intense style of play. This was 
much from a Frenchman. He must 
have almost then and there sat down 
to commit this enthusiasm and ad- 
miration to writing, for he eagerly 
bids his friend look later to the “ En- 
cyclopeedia,” article “Declamation,” 
where he would find his true views 
on this point. We can do this too, 
but find not a word about Garrick. 

Very soon he had converted this 
respectful admiration into the warmest 
friendship. Marmontel would sign 
himself “ the most tender and devoted 
of his friends.” He got the Marquis 
de Brarcas to get up little dinners on 
days named by Roscius himself. The 
finest company in Paris were invited 
to meet him. The poet was even 
anxious that they should go together 
in the same carriage. 

Naturally Garrick was proud of 


* Murphy fell into the mistake of supposing that this party took place after Garrick’s 
return from Italy, instead of before it, 
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such homage from such a man, and 
sent home copies of the letter. No 
less honourable to him is the univer- 
sal and affectionate popularity with 
which he was regarded by men of 
this stamp; and it is a fresh proof 
of his wonderful sense and tact that 
he should have been able to triumph 
over English diffidence and awkward- 
ness, and that French prejudice 
which is disinclined to make any 
exertion whatever to understand 
what requires an effort to understand 
and to convert into firm and practical 
friends an admiring society not cele- 
brated for sincerity or warmth of 
feeling. Garrick, in a few weeks, was 
as much at home as a trained French- 
man. For long after the traces of 
thisintimacy remained. Diderot wrote 
to him always as “cher et amiable 
Roscius ;” “ My dear Shakespeare ;” 
and there was a tone of affection in 
all their souvenirs of him, which 
shows what a deep impression he had 
left. 

His intimacy with these friends, 
too, was of the most pleasant sort. 
His good spirits, and the dramatic 
turn of his humour, which took the 
shape of facial imitation, and little 
social “ buffooneries,” were welcome in 
company where Crebillon and Sterne, 
had made their odd “convention.” 
The tradition of the agreeable Eng- 
lishman was long kept up, and many 
little stories about him were pre- 
served. One of his friends was Dela 
Place, who edited the Alercwre, and 
on this gentieman he used to “drop 
in” nearly every morning; and while 
the editor went on with his work, 
“chatted” very pleasantly. One 
morning he found his friend busy 
correcting proofs for a number that 
was a little behind. Garrick offered 
to help, and sitting down snatched 
up asheet. He presently started up 
with acry. He had discovered that 
the French verses he was correcting 
were a translation of some lines of 
his own. The editor protested this 
could not be, as he had taken them 
froman old portfolio of his own, where 
he kept “odds and ends,” and that 
he himself had translated them 
a dozen or so of years previously. 
A very amusing dialogue followed, 
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which is a faithful picture of Gar- 
rick’s excited and dramatie cen- 
versation. The editor said it was 
a mere coincidence to which there 
were many parallels; but the other 
protested against the ridicule to 
which its publication in Paris would 
expose him in England. The editor 
sympathized with his distress; but 
the question was, what was to be tlhe 
remedy? “Mon cher Garrick,” he 
said, “there is no time to substitute 
another article, the press is waiting ; 
and there is the cost.” “TI will pay it 
cheerfully,” said the actor, laying 
down two or three Louis d’ors on the 
desk. He went away delighted, and 
happy to drive with Baron D’Hol- 
bach. 

A few days afterwards La Place 
made up a little dinner to celebrate 
the winning of a wager, and invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, Marivaux and 
Moncrif. They were to have “ grecn 
oysters,” and “wn chaponau gyros sel.” 
Very soon the subject of the wager 
and the name of the loser were noisily 
demanded. “The subject,” said the 
host, “was asong.” “And the loser?” 
asked Garrick. ‘“ Yourself,” said the 
host. 

The company were delighted at 
this little “niche,” which had been 
artfully prepared in reprisal for little 
tricks of the same quality, which the 
English actor had been practising. 
The song had been translated ex- 
pressly and printed expressly.* 

Allowing for a little exaggeration, 
we may accept from the same autho- 
rity another little social adventure. 
He had told this M. De La Place the 
story of Hogarth’s portrait of Field- 
ing; the rather improbable history 
of how he had sat to the painter as 
the ghost of the departed humorist. 
The engraving had come to Paris as 
the frontispiece to the “ works,” and 
La Place told it to a sarcastic inten- 
dant, by whom it was received with 
incredulity. “I shall come and see 
you in the morning,” said the sarcas- 
tic intendant, “and you shall show 
me this wonderful picture.” ‘“ M. 
D. L. P.” detected an intention of 
making capital at his expense, and 
became alarmed. He went to his 
friend Garrick. The next day, on see- 


OS 


*This story is to be found in the entertaining ‘‘ Pieces Interessantes,” collated by 
«“M, D. L. P.”—letters which stand for Monsieur De La Place—vol. iv., p. 339. 
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ing the sceptical intendant with his 
beck tothe fire,who wasscofting openly 
at the legend, and looking contemptu- 
ously at the picture, a solemn voice 
came from behind a shutter, “Look 
now at the real Fielding,” and the 
amazed intendant saw before him 
a head the original of the portrait 
he held in his hand! The scene, we 
are told by “ M. D. L. P.,” finished 
by all sorts of compliments and em- 
braces. This same “ M. D. L. P.,” 
writing more than twenty years after- 
wards, remembered “la gaieté de son 
charactére jointe aux moeurs les plus 
douces et plus honnétes,” which de- 
scribed with nice French accuracy the 
charms of his disposition, which made 
him so acceptable to his entertainers. 
Those “ moeurs douces” have always 
been the irresistible charm and the 
true secret of social success. 

We see him in other directions, in 
an attitude as significant and agree- 
able, leaning on the back of a chair, 
at D’Holbach’s, watching with ab- 
sorbed interest, while the. quick, 
lively Abbé Morellet kept up a dis- 
cussion, with animated and excited 
gestures. He delighted in this 
Frenchman’s warmth—and the little 
“spasms” with which he illustrated 
his talk.* 

Mrs. Garrick also came in for ad- 
miration from the “ gallant naticn,” 
but it was of the most respectful sorte 
La Place called her a charmante 
epouse, and considered her one of the 
most captivating women in England ; 
but adds, with characteristic nawwete, 
“though entirely devoted to her hus- 
band.” In the letters that streamed 
cn him for years after from these 
kind French people, there were the 
most affectionate remembrances for 
her. Bonnet, who wrote the most 
marvellous English for a Frenchman, 
would send his regards over and over 
again, and ali exhausted kindliness in 
the most delicate and affectionate 
compliments. ‘ Some will give for a 
model,” he wrote, “a Venus of Me- 
dici, and more a Mistress Garrick ; 
and how justly everybody knows it 
that was happy enough to see her.” 
“ Mille respects et j’ose le dire, mille 
sentimens d’affection a votre chére 
epouse,” wrote the famous Gravelot. 
“As for Madame,” wrote De Place 
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again—not to Garrick, but to Gar- 
rick’s friend—“‘tell her all that you 
know I feel and think about her ; 
that is, all that a lady so amiable 
and excellent ought to inspire with 
any one who has the happiness of 
knowing her.” In short, a tone, 
amazing in the mouths of French- 
men, and clearly inspired by the 
deep respect and esteem they enter- 
tained for her and her husband. 
Gibbon’s message to her is worthy of 
being noticed, not so much as an 
elegant compliment, but a true tes- 
timony to this universal esteem. 
“May I beg to be remembered to 
Mrs. Garrick ? By this time she has 
probably discovered the philosopher's 
stone. She has long possessed a more 
valuable secret, that of gaining the 
hearts of all who have the happiness 
of knowing her.” 

In fact, the strange, flippant, flighty 
precieuse, Riccoboni, whose craze was 
translating English, and who wrote 
odd rambling letters, full of comic 
English, described her well :—Em- 
brasse the dear dear Madame Gar- 
rick et nous vous assurons du plus 
sinctre, du plus tendre et du plus 
constant attachement;” Garrick, she 
then supposed, “would be jealous at 
this af vous veut extiere entierement 
pour lui.” 

Her name became associated in an 
odd way with the unfortunate Lally, 
who dined at her apartment in Paris, 
just before he set out for Pondicherry, 
to meet a party of distinguished 
persons. Of the company was an 
old officer, a bons mots, whose wit 
was much relished, but was sadly 
interfered with by the tortures of a 
gouty rheumatism. During the din- 
ner he was as often on the verge of 
crying as of laughing. Some one re- 
commended him a strange remedy— 
“the grease of a hanged person,” to 
be well rubbed in! But where was 
this to be procured 1—“ At Charlot’s, 
the hangman, who lives in the Ville- 
neve.” 

The party was gay; and it was 
proposed to undertake a droll expe- 
dition at once, to visit the executioner. 
Carriages were ordered, and Lally 
carried off the old militaire, ery- 
ing, shrieking, and laughing, in his 
coach. Charlot seoeived them with 


* “Morellet’s Memoirs.” 
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all respect, gave them his grease, and 
then exhibited his “Cabinet of Na- 
tural History ”—a collection of ropes, 
gibbets, wheels, racks, &c., which 
were looked at with great interest. 
He then went to a little case, and 
pulling out a cord, showed it 
with great complacency. ‘The other 
things,” he said, “are for the poor, 
low blackguards and beggars; but 
this would be for you, Monseignor, 
who are a person of honour.’ He 
meant a compliment in his own way. 
The company were greatly diverted, 
and no one so much as M. Lally; 
but not two years later, when the 
Governor of Pondicherry had come 
home, and was executed, the circum- 
stance was recollected as an omen, 
and Garrick was in London reminded 
of it. Sterne, who was at the Tuil- 
eries one night, and saw all their 
beauties, said she would annihilate 
them “in a single turn ;’ and Hume 
said in Paris, in his pedantic way, 
that there was a “stateliness in his 
air and figure that recalled those il- 
lustrious Roman matrons of whom 
we have so majestic an idea;” and 
after a little discussion it was agreed 
that Octavia was the special Roman 
matron. 

A very characteristic story is told 
of one of Garrick’s visits to the 
theatre, when he took his wife to see 
the great actress. She had a great 
disinclination to see her; and her 
coldness during the early part of the 
performance excited the impatience 
of Garrick, who was in raptures. 
Gradually, however, she grew atten- 
tive, then excited, and finally broke 
into the most extravagant expressions 
of delight and admiration. Garrick, 
it is said, then grew impatient and 
discontented, and ended by being quite 
out of sorts. This has been inter- 
preted as unworthy jealousy. But 
jealousy it was not in the common 
sense of the term ; it was more an un- 
easiness lest the wife he so loved and 
admired should admire any one more 
than himself. The whole, however, 
is exceedingly characteristic, and a 
capital trait of human character. 

The list that could be made out of 
his French friends was something won- 
derful—Madame D’Epinay, Grimm, 
Diderot, D’Olbach, Morellet. One of 
Grimm’ sletters to himis full ofaffection 
andsincerity. It was written evidently 
on the eve of Garrick’s departure— 
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“T send out, illustrious Roscius, for 
what is to comfort me in my solitude,” 
i.e, Garrick’s picture. “May God 
help you and give you grace to love 
us and regret us as deeply as we love 
and regret you. Amen. If you have 
any commissions here, trust me with 
the preference.” 

Grimm’s own sentiments about 
Garrick, written to Diderot, are per- 
haps the most valuable of all testi- 
monies to his merit. He can hardly 
find words for his praise. The Eng- 
lish were apt to exaggerate absurdly 
the merits of their heroes ; but in 
this instance they had not in the 
least exceeded reality. He was struck 
by his wonderful vision, and the mar- 
vellous powers of the eye. He, too, 
like other rational Frenchmen, was 
attracted by this new style of acting, 
which was no more than nature as 
contrasted with the artificial chant- 
ing of theirown school. It seemed to 
him as to the others, a great discovery, 
that “the person should try and be 
the thing he represented.” Neither 
was there in Garrick’s wonderful 
face the grimaces and contortions 
with which ordinary comedians altered 
their expressions or imitated others. 
The Englishman, he remarked, could 
make for himself a new face; so, 
too, when he was doing the dagger 
scene in “Macbeth,” and following 
the spectral dagger with his eyes, it 
struck the company what a handsome 
inspired expression came into his 
face, instead of the traditional dis- 
agreeable contortion by which such 
an emotion would be expressed. He 
could not do the mere unmeaning 
roles of coarse fun. 


This prodigious effect upon foreign- 
ers, helps us to see what was the great 
secret of his acting: the wonderful 
eye, and yet more wonderful action of 


the face. No wonder that Madame 
Riccoboni, talked of kissing; not his 
hands, but those occhei malitvosi. Other 
friends whom he attached to him- 
self were Villeneuve, Dannetaire, the 
Count de Vallebelle, the Marquis de 
Villepente, Suard, Voisenon, Alga- 
rotti, Duclos, the Comte de Luc, and 
many more. For years they remem- 
bered him. Greuze, the most delicate 
and airy of painters, offered to paint 
him a picture, which, with the refine- 
ment with which Frenchmen know 
how to enhance a present, was to 
reach him aw moment que vous y pen- 
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serez lemoins. A young artist took the 
trouble of painting a whole series of 
theatrical portraits, including Pre- 
ville, Clairon, Le Kain, &c. ; about a 
dozen in number, and with much 
humility and hesitation sent them to 
him in London, asking only an en- 
graving of the actor inreturn. He 
even got a friend to write previously, 
to smooth the way, stipulating that 
the great actor was to have to pay 
nothing for the carriage even. Pre- 
ville, Suard, and Goy, would su 
together, toast their English friend, 
and talk over his perfections. Ric- 
coboni called him “the dearling of 
her heart;” and Favart, a pleasant 
and witty Frenchman, seemed really 
to love him; and when the actor's 
picture reached him (they all had 
Garrick hung up in their rooms) he 
turned these pretty rhymes :— 


“Est ce toi, cher Garrick? et l’art de la 

peinture 

Offre-t’-il 4 mes yeux le Roscius Ang- 
lois? 

Tu changes a ton gré de forme et de 
figure: 

Mais ton ceeur ne change jamais. 

Si lartiste eit pf rendre avec des traits 
de flamme 

L’amitié, la franchise, et l'amour du 
bienfait, 

Esprit, gofit, sentimens, genie, 
enfin ton Ame, 

J’aurois reconnu ton portrait.” 


Which might be freely rendered as 
follows :— 


“This you, my dear Garrick! the skill of 

the painter 

Recalls those dear traits, with cunning so 
strange ; 

You may change that bright face, and 
its features make fainter, 

But the heart that we love so, you never 
can change. 

That goodness and love, could the artist 
express, 

Thy taste and thy frankness—in colours 
of flame, 

Then the name of the painter we'd readily 
guess, 

And call out at once thy well cherished 
name!” 


It must be confessed, however, that 
Mr. Garrick seems to have appropri- 
ated his friend’s thought, for we find 


t In English. 


it adopted in some “ Lings By Mr. 
GARRICK, upon the back of his own 
picture, which was sent lately to a 
oe of the University of Ox- 
ord :”— 


“ The mimic form on t’other side 

That you accepted, is my pride: 
Resembles one so prompt to change 
Through every mortal whim to range. 
You'd swear the lute so like the case, 
The mind as various as the face; 

Yet to his friends, be this his fame, 
His heart’s eternally the same.”* 


The gay Chevalier de Chateleux, 
of whom Rousseau and Morellet 
have left an almost captivating por- 
trait, and who “dabbled” in English 
with an amusing recklessness, and 
who must have been a delightful 
specimen of a lively, clever, and good- 
natured young French nobleman, 
seemed almost to worship him. “I 
have executed all your commissions,” 
he wrote, some years later. “I read 
aloud your charming letter to all our 
friends in the Rue Royale ; every one 
of them love you tenderly—tenderly! 
. . . . For my part, nothing in 
this wide, wide world, shall ever 
make me forget my dear Garrick and 
his charming companion — nothing 
shall ever stop my regretting their 
delightful society, or from saying that 
my sole happiness is in being with 
them. Adieu, adieu, dear, ever dear 
Garrick.t Love me always, and write 
to me now and then.” 

These are not mere words, of course, 
or of French lacquer. Gibbon, twelve 
years later—a space during which the 
sparkling flames of French friend- 
ship might have sunk down into 
ashes—still heard the salons echoing 
with regrets, and wishes for his 
return, and sometimes heard them 
exclaim, he says, “ With the good- 
natured vanity, which constitutes no 
unamiable part of the French char- 
acter, Le Monsieur Garrick &toit fait 
pour vivre parmi nous.”{ All those 
good Frenchmen sing in the same 
key, whether they write in their own 
language or struggle through comic 
English, and invoke Shakespeare—or 
address their letters to “ Sousampton- 
st., & Londres”—or to “ Bath pre- 


* “The New Foundling Hospital for Wit.” Vol. II. 


}{ This was written from the Hotel De Modene, Rue Jacob—the hotel where Sterne 


“put up” at, in Paris, 
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sentement” —or to “M. Garrick, 
Directeur General de la Comedie de 
la Majistye”—or to “ Druri-lane”— 
directions which must have mystified 
the post-office officials a little. The 
national character has scarcely im- 
proved since those days :—An Eng- 
lishman would not now meet such a 
welcome. The reigning selfishness, 
and all-absorbing devotion to money 
and the pleasures that money pur- 
chase, leave no room for such atiec- 
tionate welcome. But a great deal 
must be placed to the account of 
Garrick’s own fascination ; and we 
can readily understand that reply of 
Mrs. Woftington to Colonel Cesar, 
who reproached her with having seen 
Garrick that morning. “Well, and 
is not that an age ago!” This was 
something more than a smart answer. 

Thus welcomed—thus “ féted’— 
and loaded with civilities and homage 
of the most flattering sort, the actor 
set off a little after the eighth of 
October, having been in Paris nearly 
three weeks. He was to make the 
Grand Tour, but promised his French 
friends to return to them soon. The 
companion of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, 


on their Grand Tour, was “ Biddy,” 
their lapdog—at this time rather 
oll—and thus the English Roscius 
adds one more to the list of great men 
who have loved or tolerated dogs. 
A gentle and amiable trait which 
should not be wanting in a great 


mind. “ Biddy’ was something like 
a French poodle, and was much 
admired. Verses even were written 
on “ Mrs. Garrick’s Dog.” It had ex- 
traordinary sagacity ; and was often 
taken to Drury-lane Theatre to its 
master’s box. One night, when Gar- 
rick, who was fond of playing these 
sort of tricks, had gone behind the 
scenes, leaving Mrs. Garrick and the 
dog in the box, and had come out 
suddenly on the stage, so disguised 
as to deceive Mrs. Garrick, the dog 
looked eagerly over the edge of the 
box to the stage, and began to wag 
its tail. It had seen him rehearse 
the character before. 

Indeed both husband and wife 
delighted in dogs ; but Garrick left 
his behind — Phill--a handsome 
“ King Charles,” with a white chest, 
to be taken care of by some friends. 
When he returned, “ Phill” was re- 
stored, but came back with reluct- 
auce; and, after a few days, was 
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discovered to haye stolen back to the 
friends who had taken care of him— 
on this he was presented to them. 
He first visited Fisrenee, where he 
met Algarotti, on whom he made the 
impression that he was destined to 
make on every foreign nature. Alga- 
rotti was ill; and Garrick recom- 
mended him the fashionable English 
remedy, tar water. He also wrote 
over to England in favour of the 
Italian’s verses. Knowing that the 
actor was to visit Bologna, he sent 
him letters to the leading coterie of 
the place, made up of the Marquis 
Monvi, the Marquis Scappi, the Car- 
dinal Legate. “ You will see,” he 
wrote to his friend, “that his amia- 
bility is on a par with his merits.” 

They went down to Lyons, thence 
on by a canal route to Rome, where 
he only stayed a fortnight. He got 
there about the beginning of Decem- 
ber. The night before he entered it 
he hardly slept, thinking of the sen- 
sation of entering on the Eternal 
City. As he drew near it, the excite- 
ment, and the thrill, and the suspense 
that have come on so many travcilers, 
before and since, came on him ; but 
the Porta del Popolo brought the old 
established disappointment and desil- 
lusionnement. He only saw a “ dirty, 
ill-looking ‘Place,’ with three crooked 
streets” branching off. His spirits 
sank at once. Bui in the afternoon 
he was taken away to see the Pan- 
theon, and the sight raised him into 
perfect enthusiasm. He said after- 
wards that he “ never feltso much in 
his life.” It made him “ gape” with 
wonder and astonishment. 

The Colliseeum delighted him : and 
he made the sensible remark how 
infinitely better these ruins look in 
reality than in pictures. With the 
more modern buildings he found the 
reverse to be the case. 

The whole of his fortnight he de- 
voted to churches, ruins, and objects 
of curiosity, not to waiting on great 
personages, which is quite character- 
istic of the man. 

He then left and posted down to 
Naples—a miserable journey, having 
comein forthe heavyrains whichatten- 
ded themallalongthe road. They suf- 
fered inconveniences and distresses 
that were almost ridiculous, and with 
which he proposed afterwards enter- 
taining his friends at Hampton. They 
saved onthe 17th,and kept Christmas 
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charmingly, with the windows open, 
the Mediterranean at their feet 
glistening in a sultry sun, and With 
green peas on the table. With all 
their distresses, the journey had im- 
proved his health, and the whole 
party, including “ Biddy,” were “in 
the highest spirits.” He was charmed 
with the climate and with the peo- 
ple; and it is characteristic of so 
great an actor that he should have 
found entertainment as well as profit 
in going among the strange and highly 
dramatic beings that make up the 
Neapolitan lower class. There he 
would find good models for eccentric 
gestures, picturesque attitudes, and 
that strange play of feature in which 
he universally excelled. The great 
theatre of San Carlo almost con- 
founded him, filled as it was to the 
roof and blazing with lights. But it 
was too large for the singer’s voice. 
There he heard the famous Gabrielli, 
one of the syrens of the opera, 
more insolent and more fickle than 
“the Clairon,” and not to be tempted 
to om by any amount of English 
go ad. 

At this charming place he met with 
all imaginary kindness from distin- 
guished country people of his own. 
Lady Oxford was there, who had 
great influence at the Neapolitan 
Court, exerted herself for him in 
every way. Lord and Lady Spencer, 
who were fast friends of Sterne, were 
there aiso, and intimate with the 
actor and his wife. With them he 
went to see Herculaneum and its 
curious discoveries, and afterwards 
ascended Vesuvius. The king, who 
was always favourable to the English, 
and who afterwards invested Lord 
Carlisle with a green ribbon, had a 
company of actors, who played before 
him at the palace ; and as a mark of 
special favour the English were al- 
lowed to be present. Asa yet higher 
compliment he was allowed to test 
their extraordinary ability inthis way: 
he was invited to write down the 
outline of a plot, and they engaged to 
fill it up, supply dialogue, and per- 
form the whole extempore within 
twenty-four hours. The feat was 
actually executed. There was a 
plague, however, spreading over this 
quarter, and he was distressed by 
having to witness some shocking 
cases of destitution and suffering. 
Mrs, Garrick was very lame, and 
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could only go about with a stick. 
Naples had given her a sciatica. 

But he was dying to be back at 
Rome. He thought it, of all places 
in the world, “the one most worth 
coming to and writing of.’ They 
were back there by the beginning 
of April. Never was a man so much 
above the more debasing associates 
of the actor. His whole heart was 
now in the antiquities, books, &c., 
and he was seen from morning till 
night hunting up the old curiosity 
shops, with Mrs. Garrick “ dragging 
her-lame leg” after him. Even the 
Duke of Devonshire wrote out to him 
from England “ rallying” him on his 
abandonment of the drama for the 
more captivating attractions of virtz. 
Rome did not agree with him so well; 
but when the rains began to fall— 
which they did “in pailfuls’— he 
grew better. 

The Duke of York, who had been 
“Prince Edward” until lately, was 
at this time on his travels visiting all 
the courts of Europe. This was the 
royal personage who was so fond of 
pleasure and of music, who used to go 
to parties in London and play alittle on 
the “bass viol.” Heseems to have been 
an amiable and attractive Prince, 
fond of the society of those below 
him ; with a wish to be intimate 
with such men as Sterne and Garrick. 
He was treated with distinction 
everywhere, and loaded with honours; 
the courts had all their grandest 
shows for him. At Rome there was 
some little difficulty about his re- 
ception, as there was one of the 
Stuarts there as the Cardinal Duke 
of York. There was a coldness be- 
tween him and the king at home; 
but he consoled himself by fetes, and 
music, and dancing, and at last died 
in the service of the pleasures he so 
loved —from a cold caught from 
excessive dancing. There was some- 
thing almost pathetic in the circum- 
stance of his death ; in a lonely little 
principality, far away from home, 
whence he sent a message, taken 
home by an aide-de-camp, asking for- 
giveness from his brother. 

Garrick, knowing him so well, 
naturally adopted the stages of his 
tour, so as to fall in with the festivi- 
ties given in honour of the Duke. He 
came in for some of the honours too, 
Early in May the actor reached Par- 
ma, the Duke of which court had 
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caught some of the “ Anglomanie.” 
He, of course, had “read Shakes- 
peare” (the fore-ordained victim for 
all those foreign experimental studies), 
and could speak English tolerably well. 
The _— Duke gave him a dinner 
at the hotel Pallivaccini, and had 
Garrick, Lord Spencer, and Minister 
Tillot as his guests. To be asked 
to so select a party was certainly a 
high compliment. After the dinner 
was over, the Italian Prince showed 
a little anxiety to hear the English 
fashion of declamation, but limited 
his wish with so much feeling and deli- 
cacy that Garrick at once stood up. 
Thus he proves how thoroughly the 
actor deserved the favours and 
friendship he received, and how far 
above he was the almost childish 
sensitiveness which too often belongs 
to a position so equivocal. 

He gave them a short sketch of 
the story of “‘ Macbeth,” to prepare 
them for the situation, and then went 
through his famous dagger scene. 
He did it with more than usual effect.* 
The Duke was so delighted that he 
sent him, next morning, a gorgeous 
enamelled snuff - box, and ordered 
apartments for him in the palace. 
Snuff-boxes indeed were to be a 
special shape, of homage to his genius. 
Later, when he was coming home 
through Germany, the Duke of Wur- 
temberg presented him with a “ rich” 
one, in acknowledgment of the plea- 
sure he had received from these reci- 
tations. Long after, when Garrick 
was in his library at home, showing 
these tokens to two of his actors, one 
of them, Holland, broke out a little 
coarsely with, “And so you went 
about the Continent mouthing for 
snuff-boxes!” There was a grain of 
truth in this, and enough of the 
popular view to annoy a man of ordi- 
nary feeling; but Garrick, with that 
good-humour which was his charac- 
teristic, only laughed, and took not 
the least offence. 

He then posted on to Venice, to 
be in time for the shows given in 
honour of the Duke, who had ar- 
rived on the 26th of May. That 
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city enchanted him, as it has en- 
chanted many at first ; but a month’s 
stay, he said, was like a honey- 
moon, in bringing you to a tem- 
perate consideration of things. He 
was dazzled and fatigued to death 
with the series of shows, which tran- 
scended even the wonders of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” But the famous 
“Regate,” a specialty of Venice, 
astounded him. The truth was, he 
was beginning to grow restless and 
eager for the stage again. His heart 
was beginning to turn back to Drury- 
lane. Even in his walks on the 
Rialto, he fancied himself keeping 
an appointment with Pierre—strange 
to say, not expecting to meet Bas- 
sanio and Antonio; but when the real 
Venetian nobleman came by, dressed 
like an attorney in one of the Spiri- 
tual Courts at York or London, the 
Shakesperian spell was rudely broken. 
He was getting models of Italian 
scenes, and sending them home. He 
was looking out for dancers. Above 
all, he was naturally disquieted by 
the rumour of a star that had risen 
up in his absence, and whose bril- 
liancy was, perhaps, magnified by 
distance. The name of this star was 
Powell, who was now fascinating the 
town with his Philaster, and passing 
from Philaster through the whole 
round of parts. In Garrick’s letter of 
advice to him, so often quoted, and in 
his sensible and modest answer to 
Garrick, and in the latter’s anxiety 
about his “doing Alexander,” and 
“ playing himself to rags,” is to be 
seen that very pardonable dread which 
a really magnanimous mind often ex- 
periences, of being thought meanly 
jealous of a rising competitor. He, 
indeed, wrote that he had no joy in 
thinking of the stage, and affected 
to consider that he was to be“ baited” 
if he returned there. But his heart, 
it is quite plain, was at the wings of 
Drury-lane. 

He stayed at Venice until the mid- 
dle of June. -He filled in his time 
by ransacking the curiosity and book- 
sellers’ shops. He \:as writing draw- 
ing-room verses, too, for the Marquise 


* Murphy seems to hint that no one present understood a word of what he said, which 
added to the triumph of the exhibition; but three at least, out of the four guests, under- 
stood English. 

¢ Garrick, like Sterne, often made mistakes in the month, when dating his letters. 
His leter of July 12, should be June 12. 
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de Ligneville. Still he was longing 
pb at bg ; he was ea — 
what people were saying of him. Yet 
Mrs. Garrick’s health was so ba 

and the sciatica so violent, that he 
could not think of returning as yet. 
They had .tried all the fashionable 
and even absurd nostrums then in 
vous. Baretti, whom he had met 
at Venice, asks him, “ Have you for- 


gotten the black hen ?”’—the same h 


remedy that was prescribed for Sterne 
and Smollett at Montpellier. She 
had tried a Venetian plaster, but 
fruitlessly ; and finally they both 
set off for the famous mud baths of 
Albano, near Padua, which the Ve- 
netian physicians prophesied would 
certainly restore her. 

The “mud baths” had the segpnes 
effect, and she was soon able to throw 
away her stick. Her husband, mean- 
time, was hunting up rare Italian 
books, chiefly of the Sasmeat and 
fifteenth centuries. He had met Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk at Venice, who 
was curious in such matters also, and 
gave commissions tO acquaintances at 
the leading Italian cities. In these 

urchases there seems to come out a 

int of that harmless “ nearness” 
which often is a failing of really ge- 
nerous men as regards small sums. 
And he seems to have been troubled 
about a bargain that he had made 
for — sequins. A friend of his 
could rally him on this anxiety, and 
as consolation proved to him that 
the books were really worth that 
trifling sum, and that if he was still 
dissatisfied Beauclerk was willing to 
take them off his hands. 

At Venice were Lord Ossory and 
Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Arden, a cler- 
gyman, whose house he afterwards 
visited in England. Venice was then 
a very wild and disorderly city, peo- 
all sorts. 

hen Garrick came away his friends 
did not go with him ; they had fallen 
into the hands of the Marquis de 
Prie, and Don Pepy, two adventurers, 
who, in one night, stripped them of 
ten thousand pounds. These were 
the days of costly follies ; and fashion 
made the young Englishman of qua- 
a the favourite victim. The scan- 
dal took wind, and travelled all over 
Europe. 

By the middle of September he had 
got to Munich, but there he was 
seized with a dreadful bilious attack 
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which kept him in bed for a month. 
Luckily he had an English doctor 
near him, who kindly broke off his 


d, own tour to stay with him, and who 


gave better remedies than “ the flay- 
ed cocks” and “black hens” of the 
foreign faculty. It wasted him to 
the last degree, and we can see the 
famous Roscius, effective even in his 
emaciation, described comically by 
imself :—“‘I have lost legs, arms, 
belly, cheeks, &c., and have scarce 
anything left but bones, and a pair 
of dark lack-lustre eyes, that are re- 
tired an inch or two more in their 
sockets, and wonderfully set off the 

archment that covers the cheek 

ones.” The famous eyes, under 
such conditions, must have been like 
fiery coals. Yet his strong constitu- 
tion helped him over such an attack ; 
perhaps, too, his native good humour, 
cheerfulness, and buoyancy. He did 
not love to whine over his sufferings. 
“You desired me to write,” he says, 
“and invalids will prate of their ail- 
ments.” But there was a more sig- 
nificant warning in his having an 
attack of the malady which was later 
to carry him off: the malady which 
came of “full port” and rich living, 
and which carried off so many men 
of letters and delightful social gifts. 
He was ordered the Spa waters—to 
“The Spaw,” as it was then called— 
one of the most delightful nooks of 
Europe ; but the season was too far 
advanced. 

During his illness two of his best 
friends dropped away, the Duke of 
Devonshire, to whom he was sincerely 
attached, and Hogarth. ‘“ The best 
of women and wives,” as he affection- 
ately called Mrs. Garrick, strove hard 
to keep such distressing news from 
reaching his ears; but the news of 
the first had nearly “cracked” his 
nerves. He loved the actor “in the 
greatest confidence.” Churchill, too, 
was dying at Boulogne, but this actor 
did not feel his loss acutely. 

He reached Paris, therefore—about 
October—in a very shattered condi- 


tion. His pleasant French family 
could hardly recognise him until he 
spoke. But with the delightful 


rench air he was mending fast ; 

and he began to fill in and round, 

until in about a fortnight he could 

pass for a tolerable Frenchman. It 

was wonderful indeed how he got 

through ; for, as he said humorously, 
28 
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he had been under no less than eight 
poemanaony two of whom had been 
glish—Justan, and perhaps Doctor 
Gem, of Paris. Three German and 
three French doctors was a variety 
of medical aid. The Frenchman pre- 
scribed the universal James’s Powder, 
which, curiously enough, was later to 
kill Sterne and Goldsmith. 

Not much had taken place in his 
absence. They were still busy with 
epigrams, and Rousseau and Vol- 
taire’s letters. Almost the first thing 
he did was to sit down and write 
his admirable letter of advice and 
encouragement to Powell. He bade 
him now fortify his success by ardent 
study, and never have Shakespeare 
out of his pocket. He exhorted him 
to forswear clubs, a practice it was 
absurdly supposed by young actors 
extended their connection, and as 
Garrick admirably told him, “Your 
benefits will only increase with your 
fame, and should that ever suffer by 
your idleness, those friends who have 
made you idle will be the first to 
forsake you.” A true test of the 
sincerity of this advice was that he 
told him to read other books beside 
stage plays: one of the secrets of that 
refinement which had helped to his 
ownsuccess. And aboveall, hediscour- 
aged him from appealing to the galle- 
ries. He also wrote to Colman, 
begging him to impress the same 
advice on the young actor. He him- 
self, he said, had now lost all taste 
for the stage, and had grown cold. 
But this was the indifference of ill- 
ness—perhaps, too, a little petulance 
at the desire for his return being not 
so loudly expressed as he could have 
wished. If the town wished for him, 
he said, he was ready to be their 
humble servant again; though she 
was a “ great coquette ;” and “I want 
youth, vigorous youth, to bear u 
against her occasional capriciousness.” 
And no doubt an additional reason 
for his remaining in Paris, was that 
the news of his honours there might 
serve him as so much capital on his 
return. “News, news, my dear 
friend !” he wrote home. 
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His horse exercise did him a great 
deal of good. He was even thinking 
of taking up “ our Comedy ” again— 
as he called the joint-stock “ Clan- 
destine Marriage.” This-partner in 
that work had lost a — of thou- 
sand pounds, by a wild baronet, 
called Dashwood—whose profligacies 
and extravagances were the talk of 
Paris. Colman was nervous about 
his money, and thought of suing him 
before the French courts ; and Garrick 
took up the matter with an ardour 
and practical purpose that is truly 
admirable. He worked hard for this 
view ; secured the aid of Elie de 
Beaumont, the famous advocate ; 
tracked the wild baronet about Paris, 
who was “on his keeping” as it were, 
and tried even to surprise him at the 
“ Clairon.” 

He was, indeed, indefatigable for 
his friends. Monnet, the unlucky 
speculator in French actors for the 

ublic of London, was bringing out 
1is_ elegant Anthology, and was 
anxious to secure a market in Lon- 
don. His friend, thinking of doing 
him some good, wrote earnestly home 
to Colman to have a Paris letter 
full of items of news inserted in one 
of the daily papers, in which the 
trumpet might be blown handsomely, 
—and he took the trouble of writing 
a long letter of news to bring in this 
object. It was characteristic of his 
nervousness about popular opinion 
in London, that he should hint to 
Colman to add a line about himself. 
It might be something in this key : 
“Our little stage hero looks better 
than he did.” It might be grave, 
ludicrous, or joking; but mention 
him was to be.* 

Colman took up the idea with an 
unfortunate ardour. He represented 
the town and theatre as longing for 
its Roscius. He “overdidit.” Such 
delicate offices are indeed hard to 
execute. It was full of praise ; Gar- 
rick was scared. He was sure it 
would be set down—and naturally so— 
to his inspiration. He said—what was 

erfectly true—that he had never in 

is life “ praised himself knowingly” 


* This very natural little proceeding was thus commented on by Peake, Colman’s 
biographer: “Alas! dwells there such little souls in great men? Oh, Garrick, Garrick ! 
that any man of true worth, whether fully aware of his established fame or not, 


should forget the dignity of genius and descend to this.” 


gloss could not be well conceived. 


A more unfair or exaggerated 
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except in the “Fribbleriad,” and that 
always “pinched” him. “I desired 
you,” he said, “write something 
against me, and you stuck your pen 
in your heart and wrote as you felt.” 

He was still following’ the doctor’s 
prescription. He was delighted with 
the horse exercise. The other remedy 
—dissipation—he carried out also. 
He lived in Baron D’ Holbach’s “set,” 
who had come even to “quiz” him 
about so decorous a character keep- 
ing such company. But Garrick’s 
opinions and doctrines were not likely 
to be shaken in such society ; there 
was more humour and gaiety than 
doctrine ; and it was known that 
anything touching on “loose” con- 
versation was never tolerated. These 
free thinkers were not fanatics. 

His friendship with Mad. Clairon 
strengthened every day. The year 
before Vanloo had painted her, as 
already mentioned; and a poet had 
written verses upon her, and both 
verses and engraving had ‘been pub- 
lished. It was now given out that 
Mr. Garrick, her admirer, was hav- 
ing a medal struck in her honour. It 
does not appear that this was his 
work; for he was to celebrate her 
with homage of another sort. But 
it was heard of, and as of course 
verses were sent round, her admirers 
celebrated her in this way :— 


“ Sur l’inimitable Clairon, 
On va frapper, dit on, 
Un medaillon,” &c. 


But her enemies were soon passing 
round an unworthy parody, almost too 
shocking for that age, which respected 
nothing. We may suspect that it was 
this unmanly attack that suggested 
to Garrick another shape of homage. 
He employed Gravelot, a famous ar- 
tist, to design a picture of the actress, 
representing her as Tragedy, crowned 
by Melpomene, and leaning on a pile 
of works of the French authors. It 
was, no doubt, Garrick’s own idea. 
It was called the “ Prophecy,” in al- 
lusion to a prediction made on his 
first visit of her future greatness, 
and underneath was a quatrain from 
the same “ hand ;” curious as French 
verses written by an Englishman. 
He wrote them down after one of the 
Clairon suppers, and was assisted a 
little by his “ Teinturier.”” The lines 
were :— 
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“J’ai predit que Clairon illustreroit la 
scéne, 
“Et mon esprit n’a point été décu; 
Elle a couronné Melpomene, 
Melpomene lui rend ce qu’elle ena regu.” 


The following year it was engraved ; 
and it is an amusing instance of French 
sensitiveness, to find the younger Cre- 
billon complaining of a slight to his 
father, in having his works put low- 
est on the pile of. volumes on which 
she was leaning. -Yet they were Vol- 
taire’s, Racine’s, and Corneille’s. The 
Clairon admirers were so delighted 
with this homage, that they formed 
themselves into a society called “ The 
Order of the Medal,” with the por- 
trait reproduced, and they wore it at 
public plates. But such injudicious 
partizanship only excited her ene- 
mies, and Fréron—Voltaire’s “ Wasp” 
—had already made a savage attack 
on her in his journal ; and, emboldened 
by her admirers, she actually applied 
for and obtained a lettre de cachet, 
consigning him to Fort L’Eveque. 
His gout saved him from this pun- 
ishment, and he had friends, and 
thereupon began intrigues of all 
sorts, reaching from the Theatre to 
the Palace. It ended in Fréron’s 
victory. It must have been amusing 
for Garrick to see this strange jumble 
of the Stage with the State—the actor 
in the Prime Minister’s room, and 
the Prime Minister behind the scenes. 

There had now been a sort of lan- 
guor for some time back; but the 
“Siege of Calais,’ by a friend of 
Garrick’s, Belloy, supplied the ne- 
cessary fureuwr. He was also a client 
of M. Clairon’s. It was a poor piece, 
with a good deal of bombast and 
“flummery,” as Garrick said ; but 
there was “good stuff” in it. It was 
taken up frantically. It turned the 
people crazy. The places were taken 
for months in advance, and it was 
really “the present epidemical dis- 
temper.” The critics dared not say 
a word except in praise ; and a rival 
writer of a rival “Siege of Calais,” 
was, for some remarks, despatched at 
once to prison. The fortunate author 
was loaded with pensions, medals, 
and honours —_> king. It was 

iven gratis to the people at two 
S'clock on the 12th March. Garrick 
himself was drawn into the popular 
rage, wrote home to London about 
him as an “ ingenious, modest, and 
deserving man,” an “honour to his 
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own country, and would be to 
another.” He got his friend to men- 
tion it in the St. James’s Chronicle. 
The whole is eminently characteristic 
of the “rotten” childish state of French 
society of the time. 

This engraving of Clairon was an 
elegant tribute. He himself had to 
sit over and over again. Carmon- 
telle’s picture of him was a happy 
and truly French idea. He repre- 
sented the comic Garrick opening a 
folding door and looking in at the 
tragic Garrick. While he sat for 
this portrait, his behaviour is de- 
scribed as being as entertaining as a 
play. He ay soon grew tired and 
impatient, and then amused himself 
and “intrigued” the painter by won- 
derful changes of countenance—pass- 
ing imperceptibly from sadness to 
gaiety, and from gaiety to the deep- 
est gloom of despair. His humour 
delighted in these tricks. A couple 
of years later—time enough for him 
to lon passed from the minds of the 
French—his picture was in all the 
windows, pirated from Reynolds's 
well-known allegorical picture. Only 
byan amusing blunder, it was labelled 
“L’hommie entre le Vice et la Vertu.” 
Already Le Moine, the sculptor, was 
busy with his bust, which was later 
regularly “ published” in terra cotta, 
and other shapes. And another en- 
graving of him by Cochin, was after- 
wards sent out. These are certain 
testimonies of et 

Towards the end of March, 1765, 
he was really meditating his return, 
and was still nervously putting ques- 
tions as to the pulse of the town: 
Were they talking of him—calling 
out for him—or “cool about their 
humble servant?” The doctors were 
firm—loud against his ever appearing 
again. Still something should be 
done to restore the credit of the 
house. He felt he was able, too, “to 
play as well as ever,” but still he 
neither “could, must, nor will.” All 
this shows a very harmless and par- 
donable anxiety and restlessness. The 
man who was the “Roscius” of Eng- 
land and the “dear David Shakes- 
peare” of Paris, would naturally be 
anxious about his reputation. He was 
even growing a little troubled about 
the accounts of Powell; whether he 
had a hold on the town, which he 
could not be indifferent to. Travellers 
coming to Paris reported to him that 
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the new favourite was “bawling” 
and “roaring.” Was he “ getting 
sense,” or “turning topsy-turvy, like 
all the rest?’ This pettishness is quite 
intelligible. It had begun to flash 
upon him suddenly that this popu- 
larity, combined with the fancied in- 
difference to his own return, was 
growing dangerous. A man of such 
mercurial humour was likely to write 
as he felt. This feeling at last took 
suchacurious hold of him that he took 
an injudicious step, and, as it proved, 
a very profitless one. On the prin- 
ciple, perhaps, since known to the 
claque, of “hissing’’a tottering singer, 
who yet enjoys the sper of the au- 
dience, and thus provoking a reaction 
in his favour, he had been busy at a 
rather stupid satire on himself, which 
he hoped would at least cause him to 
be talked of, and rouse the dormant 
sympathy of the public. 

He was now busy with an odd 
little plot, the composition of that 
rather poor pasquinade upon his own 
return, “The Sick Monkey.” It was 
meant to “intrigue” the town—raise 
both friends and enemies, or at least 
make him the subject of conversation. 
“Severe upon myself,” he wrote of it; 
but this was scarcely a fair descrip- 
tion. He reckoned curiously upon its 
effect—he had Gravelot to engrave a 
picture for it. It was a marvellous 
mystery, but “for Heaven’s sake, the 
were to take care and be secret.” 
“He was rather pleased with the 
notion, and shall continue so,” until 
undeceived. There was a dreadful 
“hit” initat Dr. Hill and the College 
of Physicians ; so the whole was to be 
kept in the very darkest mystery and 
secrecy. Becket was to print it, but 
not to set his name to it, for fear of 
givingaclue. Yet with all these pre- 
parations, when the satire appeared 
it excited no notice, and fell. “ still- 
born.” 
sightedness of great men. Even the 
letters home relating to the matter 
were to be burnt carefully, for “fear 
of wetting the powder of our squib.” 
After all these rene such a re- 
sult must have been mortifying. 

It was now come to Easter Sun- 
day and April, and he was thinking 
of setting out for home. He was 
getting more and more eager to be 
in London. From a passage in one 
of his letters, he would seem to have 
been determined to resume merely as 


Such is very often the short- 
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manager, not as actor. Powell was 
still making him a little uneasy; and 
when Mr. Sesedak reported to him 
in Paris that when he saw Powell play 
last there was a falling off, we can 
almost detect a little relief, under his 
anxiety, at the news. ‘“ Be sincere 
upon that head,” he writes. “What, 
all my children! I fear he has taken 
a wrong turn. Have you advised 
him? Do yousee him? Is he grate- 
ful? Is he modest, or is he conceited 
and undone?” After all, this is but 
human nature. 

There were inducements still to 
keep him in Paris. The Royal 
Princes were heaping him with 
honours. 

His doings were of such interest 
in Paris, that it went round that he 
was busy writing a play on the model 
of Previllé, “Frenchman in London,” 
and which must have referred to 
some conversation as to Foote’s piece 
on the same subject. The livel 
French diarist, Bachaumont, too 
down this rumour on one of the little 
scraps of paper which went round 
the salons. [See the amusing “ Me- 
moires Secrets,” vol. IL., p. ee 

But it is surprising that he did not 
wait to see the issue of a strange 
scandal in his own profession, which 
broke out on the eve of his depar- 
ture. 

A certain actor, called Dubois, 
whose chief claim to merit was being 
the father of a pretty popular actress, 
had repudiated his doctor’s bill. This 
came to the ears of Clairon, who, 
sensitive as tothe honour of her order, 
stirred up all the comedians to resent 
the disgrace. With all her wild 
doings there was a gallantry and 
spirit about this queen of the stage, 
that it is impossible not to sympa- 
thise with. They therefore required 
his dismissal. But thedaughter had 
a patron in the Duc de Fronsac, 
who obtained an order from the king 
that he should remain. Then fol- 
lowed an extraordinary scene. When 
the curtain was going to rise, all the 
actors went into open mutiny. Molé 
Le Kain, Boizard, Dauberval, and 
finally Clairon. They all refused to 
play. The audience were thrown 
into a fury. There were shouts 
heard of “ Clairon to prison!’ And 
the police had to be called in. 

This foolish proceeding was wel- 
comed by the town with delight, now 
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rather famished for want of real 
nutriment. It absorbed all attention. 
Nothing was talked of but this 
“affair.” All the engines of court 
intrigue, ministers, back-stairs, royalty 
itself was moved and worked on one 
side or the other; and finally, it will 
hardly be credited that the leadin 
actors were summarily arrested om 
lodged in prison! Last of all, the 
haughty Clairon was carried away by 
a police officer, but went triumphantly 
to her prison, in the carriage of the 
wife of the Intendant of Paris. She 
protested on her way that the king 
could do what he pleased with her 
property and her life, with everything 
excepting her honour. The town was 
delighted with the wit of the police 
officer, who was sitting opposite her. 
“Vousavez bien raison, Mademoiselle, 
ou il n’y a rien le Roi perd ses dro- 
its.’ The men actors soon ane 
except Le Kain and Molé. One o 
them had to make a humiliating 
apology to the audience, and every 
night they were brought from prison 
to the theatre to play, and taken back 
again after performance. But the 
indomitable Clairon held out as in- 
deed she well might. Her imprison- 
ment was a triumph. Rooms were 
sumptuously furnished for her. The 
road to the prison was blocked with 
the lines of carriages, and she had the 
most charming little suppers. 
Garrick had left about the 25th, 
and was by that time almost at the 
“Table Royale” at Calais. We may 
be certain he would have stayed, and 
his advice would have averted the 
storm. They wrote to Garrick. 
Molé, acknowledging his kindness 
and the interest he had taken in the 
affair, wrote from his prison to bor- 
row two hundred Louis—a rather 
serious loan—a request that Garrick 
did not notice for some weeks, when 
he would appear to have written, 
offering assistance of an amount some- 
thing less. All through his life he 
was thus generous. Le Kain wrote 
to him also, and each boasted of their 
firmness, and talked loftily of sacri- 
ficing everything to honour. But they 
soon made terms for themselves, and 
the brave and impetuous Clairon was 
the only one that held and did battle 
with Court and Ministers and the 
public. They apeeeee to him as to his 
personal knowledge of the coguinerie 


of Dubois. Clairon, a prey to rage and 
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fretting over her injury, fell sick, and 
had to be released. She demanded 
her congé, and said she could never 
act again. Ministers knew not how 
to deal with her, and indeed this con- 
test with a wilful woman made them 
supremelyridiculous. She went from 
one fainting fit to the other, and her 
enemies then maliciously sent round 
to her that the great Garrick, now in 
London, had told “ Milady Holland” 
that he preferred the Dumenil’s act- 
ing. But she did not heed the rumour; 
and her bitter letter to him, telling 
of her sufferings and her projects, is 
highly characteristic. She openly 
said she was determined to sacrifice 
“her vengeance” to that one motive, 
the enfranchising of her profession 
from being subject to this degrading 
restraint. Sooner than “ give in, she 
was determined to die—to bear all 
persecutions.” She bitterly inveighed 
against Molé and Le Kain, who had 
betrayed her, for whom she had begun 
the battle, and who had left her to 
fight it alone. Le Kain was under a 
load of obligations to her—a pension 
which she had procured for him—an 
increase of salary for his wife, with 
many more benefits. “ Good-bye, 
dear friend,” she closed her letter 
with, “think of me sometimes ; make 
= dear wife do the same ; and come 
ack to us as soon as you can.”* 

Ministers were obliged to yield in 
this unworthy struggle. She was 
allowed to retire to Geneva, to 
Tronchin, the great doctor. There 
she dazzled and charmed Voltaire. 
But after this she never rallied in 
health or popularity. The public 
found that she was determined to 
try the device that her friend Garrick 
had tried with his public, and by ab- 
sence and coquetting make them miss 
her; but she kept it up so long that 
they forgot her. Then came neglect 
and mortification. She offered to play 
before a king as aspecial favour, who 
sent her word that he was very well 
with the present actresses. Yet it 
is impossible not to sympathize 
with her wayward but gallant spirit, 
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and her last letter to her true Eng- 
lish friend is almost pathetic, show- 
ing illness, and hopelessness, and a 
broken spirit. “Since April I have 
been daily between life and death ; 
and the day that. the Abbé Bontemet 
handed me the gauze which your 
sweet wife sent me, I was so bad I 
could not thank him. I can hardly 
see, hear, or move from one chair to 
another. Death would bea thousand 
times less pitiable than my condition. 
But my heart is still whole, filled 
with gratitude, loves you both for 
ever and ever, and longs but for one 
thing in this world—some way of 
proving it toyou. M. Caithava will 
tell you therest. I can write no more. 
Adieu!” It was such natures as 
this that Garrick drew to him—such 
natures that could appreciate him. 

Thus had he established his name, 
fame, and credit in Paris. There he 
was long after thought of, regretted, 
and respected. Previllé, the come- 
dian, with whom he had played droll 
freaks, both astonishing the inhabi- 
tants of the villages near Paris with 
a surprising imitation of drunkenness, 
which brought out Garrick’s fine 
criticism, that his friend was not 
“drunk enough in the legs,” long 
after thought of him, and inquire 
about him, and gave imitationsof him, 
and talked over him at supper, with 
Foote and others.{ Yet from Pre- 
villé he had withdrawn his friendship, 
on account of the irregular life the 
latter was leading, and we have the 
Frenchman’s contrite letter announc- 
ing his reform, and in those terms 
imploring a renewal of the old in- 
timacy and. friendship. A nature 
with such influences for decency must 
have been respected as well as loved, 
and Garrick might well look back 
to his stay abroad, to. the roll of 
friendship he had formed, to the bril- 
liant impressions he had left of him- 
self, as a delightful memory, and as 
honourable to his character, as to 
the profession of which he was the 
ornament. 


* Yet with characteristic generosity she forgot this treatment of her by Molé, and 


went about getting money for his benefit. 
art of attaching to him. 


{ She mistook the name—it was Bossuet. 


“ Angelo’s Memoirs.” 


It was natures like this that Garrick had the 
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A SHAMROCK FROM THE IRISH SHORE. 
(On receiving a Shamrock in a Letter from Ireland.) 
BY D, FLORENCE MACCARTHY, M.R.1I,A., TRANSLATOR OF “ CALDERON,”” &C. 


I. 
O, PostmMAN ! speed thy tardy gait— 
Go quicker round from door to door ; 
For thee I watch, for thee I wait, 
Like many a weary wanderer more. 
Thou bringest news of bale and bliss— 
Some life begun, some life well o’er. 
He stops—he rings !—O Heaven! what’s this ? 
A Shamrock from the Irish shore ! 


Il. 
Dear emblem of my native land, 
By fresh fond words kept fresh and green ; 
The presence of an unfelt hand— 
The kisses of a lip unseen ; 
A throb from my dead mother’s heart— 
My father’s smile revived once more. 
Oh, youth! oh, love! oh, hope thou art, 
Sweet Shamrock from the Irish shore ! 


III. 
Enchanter, with thy wand of power, 
Thou mak’st the past be present still : 
The emerald lawn—the lime-leaved bower— 
The circling shore—the sunlit hill ; 
The grass, in winter’s wintriest hours, 
By dewy daisies dimpled o’er, 
Half hiding, ’neath their trembling flowers, 
The Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


IV. 
And thus, where’er my footsteps strayed, 
By. queenly Florence, kingly Rome— 
By Padua’s long and lone arcade— 
By Ischia’s fires and Adria’s foam— 
By Spezzia’s fatal waves that kissed 
My Poet sailing calmly o’er ; 
By all, by each, I mourned and missed 
The Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


Vv. 

I saw the palm-tree stand aloof 
Irresolute ’twixt the sand and sea; 

I saw upon the trellised roof 
Outspread the wine that was to be. 

A giant, flowered, and glorious tree 

saw the tall magnolia soar ; 

But there, even there, I longed for thee, 

Poor Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


VI. 

Now on the ramparts of Boulogne, 

As lately by the lonely Rance, 
At evening as I watch the sun, 

I look !—I dream! Can this be France ? 
Not Albion’s eliffs, how near they be, 

He seems to love to linger o’er ; 
But gilds, by a remoter sea 

The Shamrock on the Irish shore ! 
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vil. 
I’m with him in that wholesome clime— 
That fruitful soil, that verdurous sod— 
Where hearts unstained by vulgar crime 
Have still a simple faith in : 
Hearts that in pleasure and in pain, 
The more they’re trod rebound the more, 
Like thou, when wet with Heaven’s own rain, 
O, Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 





VIII. 
Memorial of my native land— 

True emblem of my land and race— 
Thy small and tender leaves expand 

ut only in thy native place. 

Thou needest for thyself and seed 

Soft dews around, kind sunshine o’er ; 
Transplanted, thou’rt the merest weed, 

O, Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 

7 


IX. 
Here on the tawny fields of France, 
Or in the rank, red English clay, 
Thou showest a stronger form perchance ; 
A bolder front thou mayst display, 
More able to resist the scythe 
That cut so keen, so sharp before ; 
But then thou art no more the blithe 
Bright Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


x. 
Ah! me, to think thy scorns, thy slights, 
Thy trampled tears, thy nameless grave 
On Fredricksburg’s ensanguined heights, 
Or by Potomac’s —_ wave ! 
Ah! me, to think that power malign 
Thus turns thy sweet green sap to gore— 
And what calm rapture might be thine, 
Sweet Shamrock of the irish shore ! 


XI. 
Struggling, and yet for strife unmeet, 

True type of trustful love thou art ; 
Thou liest the whole year at my feet, 

To live but one day at my heart. 
One day of festal pride to lie 

Upon the loved one’s heart—what more ? 
Upon the loved one’s heart to die, 

O, Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


XII. 
And shall I not return thy love ? 
And shalt thou not, as thou shouldst, be 
Placed on thy son’s proud heart above 
The red rose or the fleur-de-lis ? 
Yes, from these heights the waters beat, 
I vow to press thy cheek once more, 
And lie for ever at thy feet, 
O, Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, March 17, 1865, 
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BY J, S, LE FANU AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “ WYLDER’S HAND,” &c, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


M. VARBARRIERE TALKS A LITTLE MORE FREELY, 


Arter his valet left him, M. Var- 
barriere did not descend, but remained 
in his dressing-room, thinking pro- 
foundly ; and, after a while, he opened 
his pocket-book, and began to con 
over a number of figures, and a dia- 
gram to which these numbers seemed 
to refer. 

Sometimes standing at the window, 
at others pacing the floor, and all the 
time aaa a calculation, like a 
man over a problem in mathematics. 

For two or three minutes he had 
been thus engaged when Guy Strang- 
ways entered the room. 

“Ho! young gentleman, why don’t 
you read your prayer-book ?” said the 
old man, with solemn waggery. 

“T don’t understand,” said the 
young gentleman. 

“No, you don’t. I am the old 
sphynx, you see, and some of my rid- 
des I can’t make out, even myself. 
My faith! I have been puzzling my 
head till it aches over my note-book 
and I saw you walking with that old 
lady, Lady Alice Redcliffe, up and 
down so affectionately. There is an- 
other riddle! My faith! the house 
itself is an enigma And Sir Jekyl— 
what do you think of him; is he 
going to marry ?” 

“To marry!” echoed Guy Strang- 


ways. 

* Ay, to marry. I do not know, but 
he is so sly. e must not let him 
marry, you know, it would beso cruel 


to r little Mademoiselle Beatrix— 
ch?” 


Guy Strangways looked at him 
doubtingly. 

“He is pretty old, you know, but so 
am I, and older, my faith! But I 
think he is making eyes at the mar- 
ried ladies—eh ?” 

“T have not observed—perha 
so,” answered Guy, ay, “He 
does walk and a me eal with 
_ that oy Madame Maberly.” 

“Madame Maberly? Bah!” And 
M. Varbarriere’s “ bah” sounded like 
one of those long sneering slides 


played sometimes on a deep chord 

of avioloncello. “No, no, it is that 

fine woman, mi ladi Jane Lennox.” 
“Lady Jane! I fancied she did 


not like him. I mean that she posi- 
tively disliked him ; and to say truth, 
I never saw, on his part, the slightest 
disposition to make himself agree- 


“TI do not judge by words or con- 
duct—in presence of others those are 
easily controlled; it is when the eyes 
meet—you can’t mistake. Bah! I 
knew the first evening we arrived. 
Now see, you must have your eyes 
about you, Guy. It is yowr business, 
not mine. Very important to you, 
mon petit garcon,—of no sort of ima- 
ginable consequence to me, except as 
your friend; therefore, you shall 
watch, and report to me. You un- 
derstand ?” 

Guy flushed, with a glow of shame 
and anger, and looked up with gleam- 
ing eyes,expecting to meet the deep-set 
observation of the old man. Had 
their eyes encountered, perhaps a 

uarrel would have resulted, and the 
ates and furies would have had the 
consequences in their hands ; but M. 
Varbarriere was at the moment read- 
ing his attorney’s letter again. Guy 
looked out of the window, and thought 
resolutely. 

“One duplicity I have committed. 
It is base enough to walk among 
these people masked; but to be a spy 
—never,” 

And he clenched his hand and 
pressed his foot upon the floor. 

It was dreadful to know that these 
moral impossibilities were expected of 
him. It was terrible to feel that a 
i with his best, perhaps his 
only or was drawing slowly but 
surely on; but he was quite resolved. 
Nothing on earth could tempt him to 
the degradation of which his kins- 
man seemed to think so lightly. 

Happily perhaps for the immediate 
continuance of their amicable rela- 
tions, the thoughts of M. Varbarriere 
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had taken a new turn, or rather re- 
verted to the channel from which 
they had only for a few minutes di- 
verged. 

“You were walking with that old 
woman, “Lady Alice Redcliffe. She 
seemed to talk a great deal. How 
did she interest you all that time ?” 

“To say truth, she did not interest 
meallthattime. She talked vaguely 
about family afflictions, and the loss 
of her son, and she looked at me at 
first as if I were a brigand, and said 
I was very like some one whom she 
had lost.” 

“Then she’s a friendly sort of old 
woman, at least. on certain topics, 
and garrulous? Who’sthere? Oh! 


Jacques; very good, youneed notstay.” 

The old gentleman was by this 
time making his toilet. 

“Did she happen to mention a 
person named Gwynn, a housekeeper, 
in her service.” 

NT 


“T’m glad she is an affable old lady, 
we shall be sure to hear something 
useful,” said the old gentleman, with 
an odd smile. “That housekeeper 
I must see and sift. They tell me 
she’s impracticable; they found her 
so. I shall see. While you live, 
Guy, do your own business; no one 
else will do it, be sure. I did mine, 
and I’ve got on.” 

The old gentleman,who was declaim- 
ing before the looking-glass, in hisshirt 
sleeves and crimson silk suspenders, 
brushing up that pyramid of grizzled 
hair, which added to the solemnity of 
his effect, now got into his black silk 
waistcoat. The dressing bell had 
rung, and the candles had superseded 
daylight. 

“You'll observe all I told you, Guy. 
Sir Jekyl shan’t marry—he would 
grow what they call impracticable, 
like Madame Gwynn; Miss Beatrix,she 
shan’t marry either—it would make, 
perhaps, new difficulties; and you, I 
may as well tell you, can’t marry her. 
When you know the reasons you will 
see that such an event cowld not be 
contemplated. You understand ?” 

And he dropped his haircomb, 
with which he had been bestowing 
a last finish on his spire of hair, upon 
his dressing-table, with a slight em- 
phasis. 

“Therefore, Guy, you will under- 
stand you must not be a fool about 
that young lady; there are many 
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others to speak to; and if you allow 
yourself to like her, you will be a 
—- stripling till you forget 
ner.” 

“There is no need, sir, to warn me, 
I have resolved to avoid any such 
feeling. I have sense enough to see 
that there are obstacles insurmount- 
able to my ever cherishing that am- 
bition, and that I never could be 
regarded as worthy.” 

“‘ Bravo! young man, that is what 
I like; you are as modest as the 
devil; and here, I can tell you, mo- 
desty, which is so often silly, is as 
wise as the serpent. You under- 
stand ?” 

The large-chested gentleman was 
now getting into his capacious coat, 
having buttoned his jewelled wrist- 
studs in, so he contemplated himself 
in the glass, with a touch anda pluck 
here and there. 

“One word more, about that old 
woman. Talk to herallyou please, and 
let her talk—and talk more than you, 
so much the better ; but observe, she 
will question you about yourself and 
your connexions, and one word you 
shall not answer ; observe she learns 
nothing from you, that is, in the 
spirit of yoursolemn promise to me.” 

M. Varbarriere had addressed this 
peremptory reminder over his shoul- 
der, and now retouched his perpen- 
dicular cone of hair, which waved 
upwards like a gray flame. 

“Guy, you will be late,” he called 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Come, my boy; 
we must not be walking in with the 
entremets.” 

And he plucked out that huge 
chased repeater, a Genevan master- 
piece, which somehow harmonized 
with his air of wealth and massive- 
ness, and told him he had but eight 
minutes left, and with an injunction 
to haste, which Guy, with a start, 
obeyed, this sable and somewhat 
mountainous figure swayed solemnly 
from the room. 

“Who is that Monsieur Varbar- 
riere?’ inquired Lady Alice of her 
host, as the company began to assem- 
ble in the drawing-room, before that 
gentleman had made his appearance. 

“T have not a notion.” 

“Are you serious? No, you're not 
serious,’ observed Lady Alice. : 
“Tm always serious when I talk 

to you.” 

“Thank you. I’m sure that is 
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meant for a compliment,” said the 
old lady, curtly. 

“And I assure you I mean what I 
say,” continued Sir Jekyl, not mind- 
ing the parenthesis. “I really don’t 
know, except that he comes from 
France—rather a large place, you 
know—here he comes from. I have 
not a notion what his business, calling, 
or trade may be.” 

“ Trade !” replied Lady Alice with 
dry dignity. 

“Trade, to be sure. You're a trades- 
man yourself, you know—a miner— 
I bought twenty-two shares in that 
for you in June last; you're an 
iron ship-builder—you have fifteen in 
that ; you’re a ’buss-man—you have 
ten there; and you were devilish 
near being a brewer, only it stop- 


“Don’t talk like a fool—a joint- 
stock company I hope is one thing, 
and a—a—the other sort of thing 
quite another, I fancy.” 

“You fancy, yes; but it is not. 
It’s a firm—Smith, Brown, Jones, 
Redcliffe, and Co., omnibus drivers, 
brewers, and soforth. So if he’s not 
a rival, and doesn’t interfere with 
your little trade, I really don’t care, 
my dear little mamma, what sort of 
shop my friend Varbarriere may keep ; 
but as I said, I don’t know ; maybe 
he’s too fine a fellow to meddle, like 
us, With vats and ’busses.” 

“Tt appears odd that you should 
know absolutely nothing about your 
own guests,” remarked coe Alice. 

“Well, it would be odd, only I do,” 
answered Sir Jekyl. “All one needs 
to know or ask. He presented his 
papers, and comes duly accredited 
—a letter from old Philander the 
Peer. Do youremember Peery still? 
I don’t mind him; he was always a 
noodle, though in a question of re- 
spectability he’s not quite nothing ; 
and another from Bob Charteris—you 
don’t know him—Attaché at Paris ; 
a better or more reliable quarter one 
could not hear from. I'll let you 
read them to-morrow ; they speak un- 
equivocally for his respectability ; 
and I think the inference is even that 
he has a soul above ’busses. Here 
he is.” 

M. Varbarriere advanced with the 
air of a magician about to conduct a 
client to his magic mirror toward 
Lady Alice, before whom he made a 
low bow, having been presented the 
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day before, and he inquired with 
a grave concern how she now felt 
herself, and expressed with a sonor- 
ous suavity his regrets and his hopes. 

Lady Alice, having had a good ac- 
count of him, received him on the 
whole very graciously, and being her- 
self a good Frenchwoman, the conver- 
sation flowed on agreeably. 

At dinner he was placed beside the 
old lady. He understood good cook- 
ery, and with him to dine was to 
analyze and contemplate. He was 
usually taciturn and absorbed during 
the process ; but on this occasion he 
made an effort, and talked a good 
deal, in a grave, but as the old lady 
thought, an agreeable and kindly 
vein. 

Oddly enough he led the conversa- 
tion to his nephew, and found his 
companion very ready indeed to listen, 
as perhaps he had anticipated, and 
even to question him on this theme 
with close but unavowed interest. 

“He bears: two names which, 
united, remind me of some of my 
bitterest sorrows—Guy was my dear 
son’s Christian name, and Mr. Strang- 
ways was his most particular friend ; 
and there is a likeness too,” she con- 
tinued, looking with her dim and 
clouded eyes upon Guy at the other 
side, whom fate had placed beside 
Miss Blunkett—“ a likeness so won- 
derful as to make me, at times, quite 
indescribably nervous ; at times it is— 
(how handsome! don’t you consider 
himwonderfullyhandsome?)—at times 
the likeness is so exact as to become 
all but insupportable.” 

She glanced suddenly as she spoke, 
and saw an expression on the coun- 
tenance of M. Varbarriere, who looked 
for no such inspection at that moment, 
which she neither liked nor under- 
stood. 

No, it was not pleasant, connected 
with the tone in which she spoke, 
the grief and the agitation she re- 
counted, and above all, with the sad 
and horrible associations connected 
indissolubly in her mind with those 
names and features. It was a face 
both insincere and mocking. Such a 
countenance as has perhaps shocked 
us in childhood, when in some grief 
or lamentation, looking up for sym- 
pathy, we behold a countenance in 
which lurks a cruel enjoyment, or a 
sense of an undivulged joke. 

Perhaps he read in the old lady’s 
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face something of the shock she ex- 
rienced, for he said, to cover his 
indiscretion, “I was, at the moment, 
reminded of a strange mistake which 
once took place in consequence of a 
likeness. Some of the consequences 
were tragic, but the-rest so ridiculous 
that I can never call the adventure 
to mind without feeling the comedy 
revail. I was thinking of relating 
it, but, on recollection, it is too vul- 
id 
: M. Varbarriere, I am certain, was 
telling fibs ; but he did it well. He 
did not hasten to change his counten- 
ance, but allowed that expression to 
possess his features serenely after 
she had looked, and only shifted it 
for a grave and honest one, when he 
added— 

“ You think then, peeeeee that my 
nephew had formerly the honour of 
being a companion of Mr. Redcliffe, 
your son ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. He was about 
Jekyl’s age. I dare say I had lost 
him before that young man was 

“Oh! that surprises me very much. 
Monsieur Redcliffe—your son—is it 
possible he should have been so much 
elder ?” 

“My son’s name was Deverell,” 
said the old lady, sadly. 

“Ah! that’s very odd. He, Guy, 
then, had an uncle who had a friend 
of that name—Guy Deverell—long 
ago, in this country. That is very 
interesting.” 

“ Js not it?’ repeated Lady Alice, 
with a gasp. “I feel somehow, it 
must be he—a tall slight young 
man.” 

“ Alas! madam, heis much changed, 
if it be he. He must have been elder 
than your son, madam. He must 
be, I think, near sixty now, and 
grown rather stout. I’ve heard him 
talk at times of his friend Guy 
Deverell.” 

°“ And with affection, doubtless.” 

“Well, yes, with affection, cer- 
tainly, and of great indignation of his 
death—the mode of it.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Lady Alice, flush- 
ing to the roots of her gray hair, and 
looking down on her plate. 

Here there was silence for the 
space of a minute or more. — 

“Yes, Monsieur Varbarriere; but 
you know even though we cannot 
always forget we must forgive.” 
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“ Champagne, my lady ?” inquired 
the servant over her shoulder. 

“ No, thank you,” murmured Lady 
Alice. 

M. Varbarriere took some, and 
sipped it, wondering how Sir Jekyl 
contrived to get such wines, and 
mentally admitting that even in the 
cham e countries it would task 
him—M. Varbarriere—to find its 
equal, And he said— 

“Yes, Lady Alice, divine philo- 
sophy, but not easy to practise. I 
fear it is as hard to do one as the 
other.” 

“And how is Mr. Strangways ?” 
inquired Lady Alice. 

hey were talking very confiden- 
tially and in a low tone, as if old 
Strangways’ health was the subject 
of conspiracy. 

“Growing old, Lady Alice ; he has 
not spared himself; otherwise well.” 

* And this, you say, is his nephew?” 
continued the old lady. “ And you?” 

“T am Guy’s uncle—his mother’s 
brother.” 

“ And his mother, is she living?” 

“No, poor thing! gone long ago.” 

Lady Alice looked again unexpect- 
edly into M. Varbarriere’s face, and 
then detected the same unreliable 
expression. 

“Monsieur Varbarriere,” said old 
Lady Alice, a little sternly in his ear, 
“you will pardon me, but it seems to 
me that you are trifling, and not 
quite sincere in all you tell me.” 

In a moment the gravity of all the 
Chief Justices that ever sat in Eng- 
land was gathered in his massive face. 

“T am shocked, madam, at your 
thinking me capable of trifling. How 
have I heal, I entreat, any evi- 


dences of a disposition so contrary to ¥ 
my feelings ?” 
“T tell you frankly—in your coun- 


tenance, Monsieur Varbarriere ; and 
I observed it before, Monsieur.” 
“Believe me, I entreat, madam, 
when I assure you, upon the honour 
of a gentleman, every word I have 
said is altogether true. Nor would 
it be easy for me to describe how pro- 
found is my sympathy with you.’ 
From this time forth Lady Alice 
saw no return of that faint but odious 
look of banter that had at firstshocked 
and then irritated her; and fortified 
by the solemn assurance he had given, 
she fell into a habit of referring it to 
some association unconnected with 
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herself, and tried to make up for her 
attack upon him by an increased mea- 
sure of courtesy. 

Dwelling on those subjects that 
most interested Lady Alice, he and 
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she grew more and more confidential, 
and she came, before they left the par- 
lour, to entertain a high opinion of 
both the wisdom and the philan- 
thropy of M. Varbarriere. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN RESUME CONVERSATION IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


“Dt1veEs, my boy,” said the baronet, 
taking his stand beside his brother on 
the hearthrug, when the gentlemen 
had followed the ladies into the draw- 
ing-room, and addressing him com- 
fortably over his shoulder, “ the 
Bishop's coming to-morrow.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed Dives, bringing 
hisrightshoulder forward, so as nearly 
to confront his brother. They had 
both been standing side by side, with 
their backs, according to the good old 
graceful English fashion, to the fire. 

“Here’s his note—came to-night. 
He’ll be here to dinner, I suppose, by 
the six o’clock fast train to Slowton. 

“Thanks,” said Dives, taking the 
note and devouring it energetically. 

“ Just half a dozen lines of three 
words each—always so, you know. 
Poor old Sammy! I always liked old 
Sammy—a good old cock at school he 
was—great fun, you know, but always 
a gentleman.” 

Sir Jekyl delivered these recollec- 
tions standing with his hands behind 
his back, and looking upward with a 
smile to the ceiling, as the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe read carefully every word of 
the letter. 

“Sorry to see his hand begins to 
shake a little,” said Dives, returning 
the interesting manuscript. 

“Time for it, egad! He’s pretty 
wellon, you know. We'll all be shaky 
a bit before long, Dives.” 

“ How long does he stay?” 

“T think only aday ortwo. Ihave 
his first note upstairs, if I did not 
burn it,” answered the baronet. 

“T’m glad ’'m to meet him—vzery 
glad, indeed. I think it’s five years 
since I met his lordship at the conse- 
eration of the new church of Clopton 
Friars. I always found him ve 
kind—very. e likes the school- 
house fellows.” 

“You better get up your parochial 
experiences a little, and your theo- 
logy, eh? They say he expects his 
people to be alive. You used to be 
rather good at theology—usen’t you?” 


Dives smiled. 

“Pretty well, Jekyl.” 

“And what do you want of him, 
Dives?” 

“Oh! he could be useful to me in 
fifty ways. I was thinking—you 
know there’s that archdeaconry of 
Priors.” Dives replied pretty nearly 
in a whisper. 

“ By Jove! yes—a capital thing—I 
forgot it,’ and Sir Jekyl laughed 
eS 
“Why do you laugh, Jekyl?” he 
asked, a little drily. 

“T—T really don’t know,” said the 
baronet, laughing on. 

“T don’t see anything absurd or 
unreasonable in it. That archdea- 
conry has always been held by some 
one connected with the county fami- 
lies. Whoever holds it must be fit to 
associate with the people of that 
neighbourhood, who won't beintimate 
you know with everybody; and the 
thing really is little more than a 
feather, the house and place are ex- 
pensive, and no one that has not 
something more than the archdea- 
conry itself can afford it.” 

The conversation was here arrested 
by a voice which inquired— 

“Pray, can you tell me what day 
Gene nnox returns?” 

The question was Lady Alice’s. 
She had seemed to be asleep—prob- 
ably was—and opening her eyes sud- 
denly, had asked it in a hard dry tone. 

“7?” said Sir Jekyl. “I don’t 
know, I protest—ma to-night— 
maybe to-morrow. Come when he 
may, he’s very welcome.” 

“You have not heard?” she per- 
sisted. 

“No, I have not,” he answered 
rather tartly, with a smile. 

Lady Alice nodded, and raised her 
voice— 

“Lady Jane Lennox, you’ve heard 
no doubt—pray, when does the Gene- 
ral return? 

If the scene had not been quite so 
public, I dare say this innocent little 
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inquiry would have been the signal 
for one of those keen encounters to 
which these two fiery spirits were 
prone. 

“He has been detained unexpect- 
edly,” drawled Lady Jane. 

“You hear from him constantly ?”’ 
pursued the old lady. 

“ Every day.” 

“It’s odd he does not say when 
you may look for him,” said Lady 
Alice. 

“Egad, you want to make her 
jealous,I think,” interposed Sir Jekyl. 

“Jealous? Well, { think a young 
wife may very reasonably be jealous, 
though not exactly inthe vulgar sense, 
when she is left without a clue to 
her husband’s movements.” 

“You said you were going to write 
to him. I wish you would, Lady 
Alice,” said the young lady, with an 
air of some contempt. 

“T can’t believe he has not said 
how soon his return may be looked 
for,” observed the old lady. 

“T suppose he'll say whenever he 
can, and in the meantime I don’t in- 
tend plaguing him with inquiries he 
can’t answer.” And with these words 
she leaned back fatigued, and with a 
fierce glance at Sir Jekyl, who was 
close by, she added so loud that I 
wonder Lady Alice did not hear her— 
“ Why don’t you stop that odious old 
woman ?” 

“Stop an odious old woman !— 
why, who ever did? Upon my honour, 
I know no way but to kill her,” 
chuckled the baronet. 

Lady Jane deigned no reply. 

“Come here, Dives, and sit by me,” 
croaked the old lady, beckoning him 
with her thin, long finger. “ I’ve 
hardly seen you since I came.” 

“Very happy, indeed—very much 
obliged to you, Lady Alice,for wishing 
it ”» 


And the natty but somewhat for- 
bidding-looking churchman sat him- 
self down in a prie-dieu chair vis-d- 
vis to the old gentlewoman, and folded 
his hands, expecting her exordium. 

“Do you remember, Sir Harry, your 
father ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. I recollect my poor 
father very well. We were at Oxford 
then. How old was I!—pretty well 
out of my teens.” 

It must be observed that ow sat 
in a confidential proximity—nobody 
listened—nobody cared to approach. 
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“You remember when he died, poor 
man?’ 

“Yes—poor father!—we were at 
home—Jekyl and I—for the holidays 
—a month or so. The Bishop, you 
know, was with him.” 

“TI know. He’s coming to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes ; so my brother here just told 
me—an excellent, exemplary, pious 
prelate, and a true friend to my poor 
father. He posted fifty miles—from 
Doncaster—in four hours and a half, 
to be with him. Andagreat comfort 
he was. I shall never forget it to 
him.” 

“T don’t think you cared for your 
father, Dives ; oak Jekyl positively 
disliked him,” interposed Lady Alice 
agreeably. 

“T trust there was no feeling so 
unchristian and monstrous ever har- 
boured in my brother’s breast,” re- 
plied Dives, loftily, and with a little 
flush in his cheeks. 

“You can’t believe any such thing, 
my dear Dives; and you know you 
did not care if he was at the bottom 
of the Red Sea, and I don’t wonder.” 

“Pray, don’t, Lady Alice. If you 
think such things, I should prefer not 
hearing them,” murmured Dives,with 
clerical dignity. 

“ And what I want to ask you now 
is this,” continued Lady Alice; “you 
are of course aware that he told the 
Bishop that he wanted that green 
chamber, for some reason or another, 
pulled down?” 

Dives coughed, and said, 

“Well, yes, I have heard.” 

“What was his reason, have you 
any notion ?” 

“He expressed none. My father 
gave, I believe, no reason. I never 
heard any,” replied the Reverend 
Dives Marlowe. 

“You may be very sure he had a 
reason,” continued Lady Alice. 

“ Yes, very likely.” 

“And why is not it done?’ per- 
sisted Lady Alice. 

“T can no more say why, than you 
can,” replied Dives. 

“But why don’t you see to it?” 
demanded she. 

“See to it! Why my dear Lady 
Alice you must know I have no more 
power in the matter than Doocey 
there, or the man inthe moon. The 
house belongs to Jekyl. Suppose 
you speak to him.” 
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“You’ve a tongue in your head, 
Dives, when you’ve an object of your 
wn.” 


Dives flushed again, and looked, for 
an apostle, rather forbidding. 

“T have not the faintest notion, 
Lady Alice, to what you allude.” 

“ Whatever else he may have been 
Dives, he was your father,” continue 
Lady Alice, not diverted by this col- 
lateral issue ; “and as his son, it was 
and is pot business to give Jekyl no 
rest till he complies with that dying 
injunction.” 

“Jekyl’s his own master; what can 
I do?” 

“ Do, as you do where your profit’s 
concerned ; teaze him as you would 
for a good living, if he had it to 
give.” 

“T don’t press my interests much 
upon Jekyl. I’ve never teazed him for 
anything,” answered Dives, grandly. 

“Come, come, Dives Marlowe ; you 
have duties on earth, and something 
to think of besides yourself.” 

“T trust, I don’t need to be re- 
minded of that, Lady Alice,” said the 
cleric with a bow and a repulsive 
meekness. 

“ Well, speak to your brother.” 

“T have alluded to the subject, and 
an pay may occur again.” 

“ Make one—make an opportunity, 
Dives.” 

“ There are rules, Lady Alice, which 
we must all observe.” 

“Come, come, Dives Marlowe ;” 
said the lady very tartly, “remember 
you're a clergyman.” 

“T hope I do, madam ; and I trust 
you will, too.” 

And the rector rose, and with an 
offended bow, and before she could 
reply, made a second as stiff, and 
turned away to the table, where he 
took up a volume and pretended to 
read the title. 

“ Dives,” said the old lady, making 
no account of his huff, “please to tell 
Monsieur Varbarriere that I should be 
very much obliged if he would afford 
me a few minutes here, if he is not 
better engaged. That is, it seems to 
me he has nothing to do there.” 

. Varbarriere was leaning back 
in his chair, his hands folded and the 
points of his thumbs together ; his 
eyes closed, and his bronzed and 
heavy features composed, as it seemed, 
to deepthought, and one of his large 
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shining shoes beating time slowly to 
the cadences of his ruminations. 

The Reverend Dives Marlowe was 
in no mood just at that moment to 
be trotted about on that offensive old 
lady’s messages. But it is not per- 
mitted to gentlemen, even of his 
sacred calling, to refuse, in this wise, 
to make themselves the obedient 
humble servants of the fair sex, and 
to tell them to go of their own er- 
rands. 

Silently he made her a slight bow, 
secretly resolving to avail himself 
sparingly of his opportunities of cul- 
tivating her society for the future. 

Perhaps it was owing to some mes- 
meric reciprocity ; but exactly at this 
moment M. Varbarriere opened his 
eyes, arose, and walked towards the 
fireplace, as if his object had been to 
contemplate the ornaments over the 
chimneypiece ; and arriving at the 
hearthrug, and beholding Lady Alice, 
he courteously drew near, and accosted 
her with a deferential gallantry, sav- 
ing the Reverend Dives Marlowe, 
who was skirting the other side of 
the round table, the remainder of his 
tour. 

Drawing-room conversation sel- 
dom opens like an epic in the thick 
of the plot, and the introductory por- 
tions, however graceful, are seldom 
worth much. M. Varbarriere and 
Lady Alice had been talking some 
two or three minutes, when she made 
this inquiry. 

“When did you last see the elder 
Mr. Strangways, whom you mentioned 
at dinner ?” 


“Lately, very lately—within this 
ar ”» 


“Did he seem pts well ?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“ What does he think about it all?” 

“T find a difficulty. If Lady Alice 
Redcliffe will define her question.” 

“I mean — well, I should have 
asked you first, whether he ever 
talked to you about the affairs of that 
family—the Deverell family—I mean 
as they were affected by the loss of a 
deed. I don’t understand these things 
well ; but it involved the loss, they 
say, of an estate ; and then there was 
the great misfortune of my life.” 

M. Varbarriere here made a low 
and reverential bow of sympathy ; he 
knew she meant the death of her son. 

“Upon this latter melancholy sub- 
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His grief of course has long abated, 
but his indignation survives.” 

“ And well it may, sir. And what 


does he say of the paper that disap- 
red a 


pea 

“He thinks, madam, that it was 
stolen.” : 

“Ha! SodolI.” 

The confidential and secret nature 
of their talk had drawn their heads 
together, and lowered their voices. 

‘He thinks it was abstracted by 
one of the Marlowe family.” 

“Which of them? Go on, sir. 

“ Well, by old Sir Harry Marlowe, 
the father of Sir Jekyl.” 

“It certainly was he; it could have 
been no other ; it was stolen, that is, 
I don’t suppose by his hand; I don’t 
know, perhaps it was ; he was — 
of a great deal ; 7 say nothing, Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere.” 

Perhaps that gentleman thought 
she had said a good deal; but he was 
as grave on this matter as she. 

“You seem, madam, very positive. 
May I be 
ow thin 

act ?” 

“T don’t speak from proof, sir.” 

y Alice sat straighter, and 
looked full in his face for a moment, 
and said— 

“T am talking to you, Monsieur 
Varbarriere, in a very confidential 
way. I have not for ever so many 
years, met a human being who cared, 
or indeed knew anything, of my poor 


rmitted toinquire whether 
there exists proof of the 
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boy as his friend. I have at length 
met you, and I open’ my mind, my 
ee my suspicions ; but, you 
will understand, in the strictest con- 
fidence.” 

“* T have so understood all you have 
said, and in the same spirit I have 
spoken and mean to speak, madam 
if you permit me, to you. I do feel 
an interest in that Deverell family, 
of whom I have heard so much. There 
was a servant, a rather superior order 
of i, who lived as housekeeper— 
a Mrs. Gwynn—to whom I would 
gladly have spoken, had chance 
thrown her in my way, and from 
whom it was hoped something im- 
portant might be elicited.” 

“She is my housekeeper, now,” 
said Lady Alice. 

“Oh! and”—— 

“T think she’s a sensible person ; 
a respectable person, I believe, in her 
rank of life, although they chose to 
talk scandal about her; as what young 
woman who lived in the same house 
with that vile old man, Sir Harry 
Marlowe, could escape scandal? But 
poor thing! there was no evidence 
that ever I could learn ; nothing but 
lies and envy, and she has been a very 
faithful servant to the family.” 

. “ And is now in your employment, 
madam ?” 

“My ey ny at Wardlock,” 
responded Lady Alice. 

“ Residing there now?’ inquired 
M. Varbarriere. 

Lady Alice nodded assent. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LADY JANE PUTS ON HER BRILLIANTS. 


I Know not by what subtle evi- 
dences, hard to define, seldom if ever 
remembered, we sometimes come toa 
knowledge, by what seems an intui- 
tion, of other people’s intentions. M. 
Varbarriere was as silent as Lady Alice 
‘was ; his heavy bronzed features were 
still, and he looking down on the 
exquisite wreath of flowers that made 
the patterns of the o— ; his brown, 
fattish hands were folded in his lap. 
He was an image of an indolent re- 


erie. 
Perhaps there was something spe- 
cial and sinister in the composure of 
those large features. Lady Alice’s 


eye rested on his face, and instantly 
a fear smote her. She would have 
liked to shake him by the arm, and 
cry, “In God’s name, do you mean us 
any harm?’ But it is not permitted 
even to old ladies such as she to ex- 
plode in adjuration, and shake old 
pumas whose countenances may 
appen to strike them unpleasantly. 

As people like to dispel an omen, 
old Lady Alice wished to disturb the 
unpleasant and shadows of those 
features. So she spoke to him, and 
he looked up like his accustomed self. 

“You mentioned Mr. Herbert 
Strangways just now, Monsieur. I 
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forget what relative you said he is to 
the young, gentleman who accompa- 
nies you, Mr. Guy Strangways.” 

“Uncle, Madam.” 

“ And, pray, does he perceive—did 
he ever mention a most astonishing 
likeness in-that young person to my 
poor son ?” 

“He has observed a likeness, ma- 
dam, but never seemed to think it by 
any means so striking as you describe 
it. Your being so much moved by it 
has surprised me.” 

Here Lady Alice’s old eyes wander- 
ed toward the spot where Guy Strang- 
ways stood, resting them but a mo- 
ment; every time she looked so at 
him, this melancholy likeness struck 
her with a new force. She sighed and 
shuddered, and removed her eyes. On 
looking again at M. Varbarriere she 
saw the same slightly truculent sha- 
dow over his features, as again he 
looked drowsily upon the carpet. 

She had -spent nearly a quarter of 
a century in impressing her limited 
audience with the idea that if there 
were thunderbolts in heaven they 
ought to fall upon Sir Jekyl Mar- 
lowe. Yet, now that she saw in that 
dark brooding face something like an 
evil dream, a promise of vengeance 
coming, a feeling of compunction and 
fear agitated her. 

She looked over his stooping should- 
ers and saw pretty Beatrix leaning on 
the back of her father’s chair, the 
young lady pleading gaily for some 
concession, Sir Jekyl laughing her off. 

“How pretty she looks to-night— 
poor Trixie!” said Lady Alice, un- 
consciously. 

M. Varbarriere raised his head, and 
looked, directed by her gaze, toward 
father and daughter. But his coun- 
tenance did not brighten. On the 
contrary, it grew rather darker, and 
he looked another way, as if the sight 
offended him. 

“Pretty creature she is—pretty 
Beatrix !” exclaimed the old lady, 
looking sadly and fondly across at her. 

No response was vouchsafed by M. 
Varbarriere. 

“Don’t you think so? Don’t you 
think my granddaughter very lovely ?” 

Thus directly appealed to, M. Var- 
barriere conceded the point, but not 
with effusion. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle is charming— 
she is very charming—but I am not 
a critic. Ihave come to that time of 
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life, Lady Alice, at which our admi- 
ration of mere youth, with its smooth 
soft skin and fresh tints, supersedes 
our appreciation of beauty.” 

In making this unsatisfactory com- 
pliment, he threw but one careless 
glance at Beatrix. 

“That girl, you know, is heiress of 
all this—nothing but the title goes to 
Dives, and the small estate of Grimal- 
ston,” said Lady Alice. ‘Of course, 
I love my grandchild, but it always 
seems to me wrong to strip a title of 
its support, and send down the estates 
by a different line.” 

“ Miss Beatrix Marlowe has a great 
deal too much for her own happiness. 
It is a disproportioned fortune, and in 
a young lady so sensible, will awake 
suspicions of all her suitors. ‘You 
are at my feet, sir,’ she will think; ‘but 
is your worship inspired by love or by 
avarice? She is in the situation of 
that prince who turned all he touched 
into gold; while it feeds the love of 
money it starves nature.” 

“T don’t think it has troubled her 
head much asyet. If she had no dot 
whatever she could not be less con- 
scious,” said the old lady. 

“Some people might go through life 
and never feel it ; and even of those 
who do, I doubt if there is one who 
would voluntarily surrender the con- 
sequence or the power of exorbitant 
wealth for the speculative blessing of 
friends and lovers more sincere. I 
could quite fancy, notwithstanding, a 
lady, either wise or sensitive, choosing 
a life of celibacy in preference to mar- 
riage under conditions so suspicious. 
Miss Marlowe would be a happier 
woman with only four or five hundred 
pounds a year.” 

“Well, maybe so,” said the old 
lady, dubiously, for she knew some- 
thing of the world as well as of the 
affections. 

“She will not, most likely, give it 
away ; but if it were taken, she would 
be happier. Few people have nerve 
for an operation, and yet many are 
the happier when it is performed.” 

“Beatrix has only been out one 
season, and that but interruptedly. 
She has been very much admired, 
though, and I have no doubt will be 
very suitably married.” 

“There are disadvantages, how- 
ever.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Lady 
Alice, a little stiffly. 
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“T mean the tragedy in which Sir 
Jekyl is implicated,” said M. Varbar- 
riere, rising, and looking, without in- 
tending it, so sternly at Lady Alice 
that she winced under it. 

“Yes, to be sure, but you know the 
world does not mind that—the world 
does not choose to believe ill of for- 
tune’s minions—at least, to remember 
it. A few old-fashioned people view 
it as you and I do; but Jekyl stands 
very well. It is a wicked world, 
Monsieur Varbarriere.” 

“Tt is not for me to say. » Every 
man has profited, more or less, at 
one time or another, by its leniency. 
Perhaps I feel in this particular case 
more strongly than others ; but, not- 
withstanding the superior rank, 
wealth, and family of Sir Jekyl Mar- 
lowe, I should not, were I his equal, 
like to be tied to him by a close 
family connexion.” 

Lady Alice did not feel anger, nor 
was she pleased. She did not look 
down abashed at discovering that 
this stranger seemed to resent on so 
much higher ground than she the 
death of her son. She compressed 


her thin lips, looking a little beside 
the stern gentleman in black, at a 
distant point on the wall, and ap- 
peared to reflect. 

That evening, by the late post, had 
arrive’ a letter, in old General Len- 


nox’s hand, to his wife. It had come 
at dinner time, and it was with a 
feeling of ennui she read the address. 
It was one of those billets which, in 
Swift’s phrase, would “have kept 
cool ;’ but, subsiding on the otto- 
man, she opened it—conjugal rela- 
tions demanded this attention; and 
Lady Jane, thinking “what a hand 
he writes,” ran her eye lazily down 
those crabbed pages in search of a 
date to light her to the passage where 
he announced his return, but there 
was none, so far as she saw. 

““What’sallthisabout? ‘Masterson 
the silkmercer at Marlowe—a very’— 
something— ‘fellow — honest.’ Yes, 
that’s the word. So he may be, but 
Ishan’t buy his horrid trash, if that’s 
what you mean,” said she, crumpling 
up the stupid old letter, and leanin 
back, not in the sweetest temper, an 
with asidelong glance of lazy defiance 
through her half-closed lashes at the 
unconscious Lady Alice. 

And now arrived a sleek-voiced 
servant, who, bowing beside Lady 
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Jane, informed her gently that Mr. 
Masterson had arrived with the par- 
cel for her ladyship. 

“The parcel ! what parcel ?” 

“T’m not aware, my lady.” 

“Tell him to give it to my maid. 
Ridiculous rubbish !” murmured Lady 
Jane, serenely. 

But the man returned. 

“ Mr. Masterson’s direction from the 
General, please, my lady, was to give 
the parcel into your own hands.” 

“Where is he?’ inquired Lady 
Jane, rising with a lofty fierceness. 

“In the small breakfast parlour, 
my lady.” 

“Show me the way, please.” 

When Lady Jane Lennox arrived 
she found Mr. Masterson cloaked and 
muffled as if though off a journey, and 
he explained, that having met Gene- 
ral Lennox yesterday accidentally in 
Oxford-street, in London, from whence 
he had only just returned, he had 
asked him to take charge of a parcel, 
to be delivered into her ladyship’s 
own hands, where, accordingly, he 
now placed it. 

Lady Jane did not thank him ; she 
was rather conscious of herself con- 
ferring a favour by accepting any- 
thing at his hands; and when he 
was gone she called her maid, and 
having reached her room and lighted 
her candles, she found a very beautiful 
set of diamonds. 

“Why these are really superb, 
beautiful brilliants,” exclaimed the 
handsome young lady. The cloud had 
quite passed away and a beautiful 
light glowed on her features. 

Forthwith to the glass she went, 
in a charming excitement. 

“Tight all the candles you can 
find,” she exclaimed. 

“ Well, my eyes, but them is beau- 
tiful, my Lady,” ejaculated the maid 
staring with a grin, and feeling that 
at such a moment she might talk a 
little, without risk, which indeed was 
true. 

So with bed-room and dressing- 
table candles, and a pair purloined 
even from old Lady Alice’s room, a 
tolerably satisfactory illumination 
was got up, and the jewels did cer- 
tainly look dazzling. 

The pendents flashed in her ears— 
the exquisite collar round her beauti- 
ful throat—the tiara streamed livid 
fire over her low Venus-like forehead, 
and her eager eyes and parted lips 
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expneney her almost child-like de- 
light. 


There are silver bullets against 
charmed lives. There are women 
from whose snowy breasts the fire- 
je es shafts of Cupid fall quenched 
and broken; and yet a handful of 
these pellets—glittering small shot— 
will find their way through that win- 
try whiteness, and lie lodged in her 
bleeding heart. - 

After I know not how long a time 
spent before the glass, it suddenly 
struck Lady Jane to inquire of the 
crumpled letter, in which the name of 
Masterson figured, and of whose con- 
tents she knew, in fact, nothing, but 
that they named no day for the Gene- 
ral’s return. She had grown curious as 
to whothe donor might be. Were those 
jewels a gift from the General’s.rich 
old sister, who had a splendid suit, 
she had heard, which she would never 
= on again? Had they come as a 

equest ? How was it, and whose 
were they ? 

And now with these flashing gems 
still dangling so prettily in her ears, 
and spanning her white throat, as 
she still stood before the glass, she 
applied herself to spell out her Gen- 
eral’s meaning in better temper than 
for a long time she had read one of 
that gallant foozle’s kindly and honest 
rigmaroles. At first the process was 
often interrupted by those glances at 
the mirror, which it is impossible 
under. ordinary circumstances to 
withhold ; butas her interest deepened 
she drew the candle nearer, and read 
very diligently the stiffly written lines 
before her. 

They showed her that the magni- 
ficent present was from himself alone. 
I should be afraid to guess how many 
thousand pounds had been lavished 
upon those jewels. An wuxorious 
fogey—a wicked old fool—perhaps 
we, outside the domestic circle, may 
pronounce him. Lady Jane within 
that magic ring saw differently. 
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The brief, blunt, soldier-like affec- 
tion thataccompanied this magnificent 
present, and the mention of a little 
settlement of the jewels, which made 
them absolutely hers in case her “old 
man” should die, and the little con- 
jecture “I wonder whether you would 
sometimes miss him ?’ smote her heart 
strangely. 

“What a gentleman—what an old 
darling !”—and she—how heinousiy 
had she requited his manly, but 
foolish adoration ? 

“Tl write to him this moment,” 
she said, quite pale. 

And she took the casket in her 
hands and laid it on her bed, and 
sat down on the side of it, and trem- 
bled very much, and suddenly burst 
into tears, insomuch that her maid 
was startled, and yielding forthwith 
tohersympathy, largely leavened with 
curiosity, she came and stood by her 
and administered such consolation as 
people will’ who know nothing of 

our particular grief, and like, per- 
aps, to discover its causes. 
ut after a while her mistress 
asked her impatiently what she 
meant, and to her indignation and 
surprise ordered her out of the room, 

“T wish he had not been so good 
tome. I wish he had ever been un- 
kind to me. I wish he would beat 
me. Good heaven! is it all a 
dream ?” 

So, quite alone, with one flashing 
pendent in her ear, with the necklace 
still on—incoherently, wildly, and 
affrighted—raved Lady Jane, with a 
face hectic, and wet with tears, 

‘Things appeared to her, all on a 

sudden, quite in a new character, as 
yersons suddenly called on to leave 
lite, see their own doings as they 
never beheld them before ; so with a 
shock, and an awakening, tumbled 
about her the whole structure of her 
i!lusions, and a dreadful void with a 
black perspective that terrified her 
for the first time opened round her. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCILIATION. 


Sue did not. return to the drawing- 
room. When Beatrix, fearing she 
miglit be ill, knocked at the door of 
the green chamber, and heard from 
the for extremity Lady Jane’s clear 
yoice call “ Come’ in,’ she entered, 


She found her lying in her clothes, 
with the counterpane thrown par- 
tially over her, upon the funereal 
looking old bed, whose dark green 
curtains stretched up to the ceiling, 
“Well?” exclaimed Lady Jane, 
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almost fiercely, rising to her elbows 
and staring at Beatrix. 

‘“*T—you told me to come in. I’m 
afraid 1 mistook.” 

“Did I? I daresay. I thought 
it was my maid. I’ve got such a 
bad headache.” 

“Tm very sorry. Can I do any- 
thing ?” 

“No, Beatrix—no, thank you; it 
will go away of itself.” 

“T wish so much, Lady Jane, you 
would allow me to do anything for 
you. I—I sometimes fear I have 
offended you. You seemed to like 
me, I thought, when I saw you this 
spring in London, and I’ve been trying 
to think how I have displeased you.’ 

“ Displeased me! you displease 

me! Oh! Beatrix, Beatrix, dear, you 
don’t know, you can never know. 
— it isa feeling of disgust and despair. 
I hate myself, and I’m frightened 
and miserable, and I wish I- dare 
cling to you.” 

She looked for a moment as if she 
would have liked to embrace her, 
but she turned away, and buried her 
face in her pillow. 


“Dear Lady Jane, you must not 
be so agitated. You certainly are not 
well,” said Beatrix, close to the bed- 
side, and really a good deal frightened. 
“ Have you heard—I hope you have 
not—any ill news.” 

If — Jane had been dead she 

2 


could not have seemed to hear her less. 

“T hope General Lennox is not 
ill ?” inquired she timidly. 

“Tl? No—I don’t know ; he’s very 
well. I hope he’s very well. I hope 
he is; and—and I know what I 
wish for myself.” 

Beatrix knew what her grandmamma 
thought of Lady Jane’s violence and 
temper, and she began to think that 
omens must have happened to 
ruffie it that evening. 

“T wish you’d go, dear, you can do 
nothing for me,” said Lady Jane, un- 
graciously, with a sudden and sombre 
change of manner. 

“Well, dear Lady Jane, if youthink 
of ores I can do for you, pray 
send for me; perhaps by and by you 
might like me to come and read to 
you ; and would you like me to send 
your maid ?” 

“Oh! no—no, no, no—nothing— 
good night,” repeated Lady Jane im- 
patiently. 

So Beatrix departed, and Lady Jane 
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remained alone in the vast chamber, 
much more alone than one would be 
in a smaller one. 

That night again, old Lady Alice 
just settling, and having actually 
swallowed her drops, was disturbed 
by a visit from Lady Jane, who stood 
by her dishevelled, fiushed, and 
with that storm-beaten look which 
weeping leaves behind it. She looked 
eager, even imploring, so that Lady 
Alice challenged her with— 

“What on earth, Jane, brings you 
to my bed-side at this hour of tlie 
night ?” 

“T’ve come to tell you, Lady Alice, 
that I believe I was wrong the other 
night to speak to you as I did.” 

““T thought, Jane,” replied the old 
lady with dignity, ““you would come to 
view your conduct in that light.” 

“T thought you were right all the 
time ; that is, I thought you meant 
kindly. I wished to tell you so,” 
said Lady Jane. 

“T am, glad, Jane, you can now 
speak with temper.” 

“And I think you are the only 
person alive, except poor Lennox, who 
really cares for me.” 

“T thought, Jane, that reflection 
and conscience would bring you to 
this form of mind,” said Lady Alice. 

“ And I think whenI come tosay all 
this to you, you ought not to have 
received me so.” 

“T meant to receive you kindly, 
Jane ; one can’t always in a moment 
forget the pain and sense of humilia- 
tion, which such scenes-produce. It 
will help me, however, your express- 
ing your regret as you do.” 

“Well, I believe I am a fool—I 
believe I deserve this kind of treat- 
ment for lowering myself as I have 
done. The idea of my coming in 
here, half dressed, to say all this, 
and being received in this—in this’ 
indescribable way !” 

“Tf you don’t feel it, Jane, I’m 
sorry you should have expressed any 
sorrow for your misconduct,” replied 
Lady Alice loftily. 

“Sorrow, madam! I never said a 
word about sorrow. I said I thought 
you cared for me, and I don’t think 
so now. Iam sure you don't, and I 
care just as little for you, not a pin, 
madam, with your ridiculous airs.” 

“Very good, dear—then I suppose 
you are quite satisfied with your for- 
mer conduct ?” 
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“ Perfectly—of course I am, and if I 
had had a notion what kind of person 
you are, I should not have come near 
you, I promise you.” 

Lady Alice smiled a patient smile, 
which somehow rather provoked the 
indignant penitent. 

“Vd as soon have put my hand in 
the fire, madam. Pre borne too 
much from you—a great deal too 
much ; it is you who should have 
come to me, madam, and I don’t care 
a farthing about you.” 

“ And I’m still under sentence, I 
presume, when General Lennox re- 
turns with his horsewhip’—suggested 
Lady Alice, meekly. 

6 It would do you nothing but 
good. 

“ You are excessively impertinent,” 
said Lady Alice, a little losing her 
self-command. 

“So are you, madam.” 

“And I desire you'll leave my 
room,” pursued Lady Alice. 

“ And don’t you address me while 
we remain in this house,” exclaimed 
Lady Jane, with flaming cheeks. 

“Quit the room!” cried Lady Alice, 
sitting up with preternatural rigidity. 

“Open the door !” exclaimed Lad 
Jane, fiercely, to the scared maid, 
“and carry this candle.” 

And the maid heard her mutter 
forcibly as she marched before her 
through the passage—‘ wicked old 
frump !” 

Tam afraid it was one of those cases 
of incompatibility of temper, or faults 
on both sides, in which it is on the 
whole, more for the interests of peace 
and good will that people should live 
apart, than attempt that process 
under the same roof. 

There was a smoking party that 
night in Sir Jekyl’sroom. A line had 
reached him from General Lennox, 
. regretting his long stay in town, and 

fearing that he could Sent hope to 
rejoin his agreeable party at Mar- 
lowe, before a week or possibly ten 
days. But he hoped they had not 
yet shot all the birds—and so, with 
that mild joke and its variations, the 
letter humorously concluded. 

He had also had a letter from the 
London legal firm—this time the cor- 
responding limb of the body was 
Crowe—who, in reply to some fresh 
interrogatories of the baronet’s, wrote 
to say that his partner, Mr. Pelters, 
being called to France, by legal busi- 
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ness connected with Craddock and 
Maddox, it devolved on him “to assure 
Sir Jekyl that, so far as they could 
ascertain, everything in the matter to 
which he referred was _ perfectly 
quiet, and that no ground existed for 
apprehending any stir whatsoever.” 

These letters from Pelters and 
Crowe, who were shrewd and by 
no means, sanguine men of business, 
had always a charming effect on his 
= that he quite required 
them, or that they gave him any new 
ideas or information, but they were 
pleasant little fillips, as compliments 
are to a beauty. He was, therefore, 
this evening, more than usually lively, 
and kept the conversation in a very 
merry amble. 

Guy Strangways was absent ; but 
his uncle, M. Varbarriere, was pre- 
sent, and in his solemn, sly, porcine 
way, enjoyed himself with small ex- 
ertion and much unction, laughing 
sometimes sardonically and without 
noise, at things which did not seem 
to amuse the others so much ; but in 
all he said, very courteous, and in his 
demeanour, suave and bowing. He 
was the last man to take leave of his 
host, on the threshold, that night. 

“T always lock myself in,” said 
Sir Jekyl, observing his guest’s eye 
rest for a moment on the key, on 
which his own finger rested, “and I 
can’t think why the plague I do,” he 
added, laughing, “except that my 
father did so before me.” 

“Tt makes your pleasant room 
more a hermitage, and you more of a 
recluse,” said Monsieur Varbarriere. 

“Tt is very well to be a recluse at 
pleasure, and take monastic vows of 
five hours’ duration, and shut your- 
self up from the world with the key 
of the world, nevertheless, in your 
pocket,” said Sir Jekyl. 

Monsieur Varbarriere laughed, and 
somehow lingered as if he expected 
more. 

“You don’t mean that you assert 
your liberty at capricious hours, and 
affright your guests in the character 
of a ghost ?” said Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, jocosely. 

Sir Jekyl laughed. 

“No,” said he, “on the contrary, 
I make myself more of a prisoner 
than you imagine. My man sleeps 
in the little room in which you now 
stand, and draws his little camp-bed 
across the door. I can’t tell you the 
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least why I do this, only it was my 
father’s custom also, and I fancy my 
throat would be cut if m d did 
not lie across the ike The 
world is a mad tree, and we are 
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branches, says the Italian proverb. 
Good night, Monsieur Varbarriere.” 


“ Good night,” said the guest, with 
a bow and a smile, and both with a 
little laugh, shook hands and parted. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MONSIEUR VARBARRIERE RECREATES HIMSELF WITH HIS FIELD-GLASS. 


MonsrEvuR VARBARRIERE was 4 toler- 
ably early riser, and next morning 
was walking in the cheering morning 
sun, under the leaves of the ever- 
greens, glittering with dew. A broad 
walk, wide enough for a pony car- 
riage, sweeps at midway right along a 
gentle wooded elevation, commanding 
a wide prospect of that rich country. 

He onal on the low parapet, and 
with his some field-glass lazily 
swept the broad landscape beneath. 
Lowering his telescope, he stood erect 
and looked about him, when, to his 
surprise, for he did not think that 
either was an early riser, he saw 
Sir Jekyl Marlowe and Lady Jane 
Lennox walking side by side, and 
approaching. 

onsieur Varbarriere was blessed 
with very long and clear sight, for 
his time of life. There was some- 
thing in the gait of these two per- 
sons, and in the slight gesture that 
accompanied their conversation, as 
they approached, which struck M. 
Varbarriere as indicating excitement 
though of different kinds. 

In the pace of the lady who carried 
her head high, with a slight wave 
sometimes to this side, sometimes to 
that, was as much of what we term 
swagger as is compatible with femi- 
nine grace. Sometimes a sudden 
halt, for a moment, and a “ left-face” 
movement on her companion. Sir 
Jekyl, on the other hand, bore him- 
self, he thought, like a gentleman, a 
good deal annoyed and irritated. 

All this struck M. Varbarriere in a 
very few seconds, during which, un- 
certain whether he ought to come 
forward or not, he hesitated where he 
stood. 

It was plain, however, that he was 
quite unobserved standing in a recess 
of the evergreens ; so he leaned once 
more upon the parapet, and applied 
his glass to his eye. 

Now he was right in his conjecture. 
This had been a very stormy walk, 


though the cool gray light of morn- 
ing is not the season for exciting 
demonstrations. We will take them 
up in the midst of their conversation, 
a little before Monsieur Varbarriere 
saw them—just as Sir Jekyl said, 
with a slight sneer— 

“Oh, of course, it was very kind.” 

“More, it’s princely, sir,’ cried 
Lady Jane. 

“Well, princely—very princely— 
only, pray dear Jane, do not talk s0- 
very loud ; you can't possibly wish 
the keepers and milkmaids to hear 
every word you say.” 

“T don’t care, J ekyl. I think you 
have made me mad,’ 

“You are a bit mad, Jane, but it 
is not I who made you so.” 

“Yes, Jekyl, you’ve made me mad 
—you have made me a fiend; but, 
bad as I am, I can never face that 
good man more.” 

“Now don’t—now don’t. What 
can be the matter with you ?” urged 
Sir Jekyl in a low tone. 

“This, sir—I’ll see him no more 
—you must. You shall take me 
away.” 

- om: now, now—come ! Areyou 
talking like a sane person, Janet ? 
What the devil can have come over 
you about these trumpery diamonds?” 

“ You shan’t talk that way.” 

“Come! I venture to say they 
are nothing like as valuable as you 
fancy, and whatever they are Lennox 
got them a devilish good bargain, 
rely on it. He knows perfectly well 
what he’s about. Everyone knows 
how rich he is, and the wife of a 
fellow like that ought to have jewels 
—people would talk—I give you my 
honour they would, if you had not ; 
and then he is in town, with nothin 
to keep him there—no business, 
mean—an old military man, and he 
wants to keep you in good-humour.” 

“Ts a lies I know what you 
mean.” 


“Upon my soul it’s fact,” he 
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laughed, looking very pale. “Surely 
you don’t mistake an a ast Indian 
general for a Joseph !” 

“Talk any way but that—you 
wretch! I*know him. It’s no use 
—he’s the soul of honour. Oh Jekyl, 
Jekyl! why did not you marry me 
when you might, and save me from 
all this ?” 

“Now, Janet, is this reasonable— 
you know you never thought of it— 
you know it would not have done ; 
—would you have liked Beatrix ¢ 
Besides, you have really done better 
—a great-deal better—he’s not so old 
as he looks. I dare say not much 
older than I, and a devilish deal 
richer, and—a—what the devil you 
want, for the life of me, I can’t see.” 

It was about at this point in their 
conversation that, on a sudden, they 
came upon Monsieur Varbarriere, 
* Tooking through his field-glass. Lady 
Jane moved to turn short about ; but 
Sir Jekyl pressed his arm on hers, 
impatiently, and kept her straight. 

“ Good morning, Monsieur Varbar- 
riere,” cried the baronet, who divined 
truly that the fattish elderly gentle- 
man, with the bronzed features, and 
in the furred surtout, had observed 
them. 

“ Ah!” cried Monsieur Varbarierre, 
turning toward them genially, his 
oddly shaped felt hat in one hand, 
and his field-glass still extended in 
the other. ‘‘ What a charming morn- 
ing! I have been availing myself 
of the clear sunlight, to study this 
splendid prospect, partly asa picture, 
partly as a map.” 

Lady Jane with her right hand 
ar some wild flowers from the 
vank, which at that side rose steeply 


from the walk, while the gentlemen 
exchanged salutations, 
“Tve just been coating oa some 


of our famous places to Lady Jane 
Lennox. A little higher up the walk 
the view is much more commanding. 
What do you say toa walk here after 
breakfast ? There’s a capital glass in 
the hall, much more powerful than 
that can be. Suppose we come by- 
and-by ?” 

“You are very good—I am so 
obliged—my curiosity has been so 
very much piqued by all I have seen.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere wasspeaking, 
as usual, his familiar French, and 
pointed with his telescope toward a 
peculiarly shaped remote hillock. 
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“T have just been conjecturin 
could that be that Gryston whic 
we passed by on our way to Mar- 
lowe.” 

“Perfectly right, by Jove! what ° 
an eye for locality you must have !” 

“Have I? Vell, sometimes, 
ee said the foreign gentleman, 
aughing. 

“The eye of a general. Yes, you 
are quite right—it is Gryston.” 

Now Sir Jekyl was frank and 
hearty in his talk ; but there was an 
air—a something which would have 
excited the observation of Monsieur 
Varbarriere, even had he remarked 
nothing peculiar in the bearing of 
his host and his companion as they 
approached. There was a semi-ab- 
straction, a covert scrutiny of that 
gentleman’s countenance, and a cer- 
tain sense of uneasiness. 

Some more passed—enough to show 
that there was nothing in the slightest 
degree awkward to the two pedes- 
trians in having so unexpectedly 
fallen into an ambuscade while on 
the route—and then Sir Jekyl, witha 
word of apology to Lady Jane, re- 
sumed his walk with her toward the 
pleasure grounds near the house. 

That day Lady Jane played croquet 
with Beatrix, while Sir Jekyl demon- 
strated half the country, from the high 
grounds, to Monsieur Varbarriere. 

The croquet ground is pretty— 
flower beds lie round it, and a “rock- 
ery,’ as they called it, covered with 
clambering shrubs and plants, and 
backed by a thick grove of shrubs and 
evergreens, fenced it in to the north. 

Lady Jane was kind, ill-tempered, 
capricious ; played wildly, lazily, 
badly. 

“Do you like people in spite of 
great faults ever, Beatrix ?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“ Everyone has great faults,” said 
Trixie, sporting a little bit of phil- 
osophy. 

“No, they have not; there are 
a pe eople, and I hate them,” 
sai dy Jane, swinging her mallet 
slowly like a pendulum, and gazing 
with her dark deep eyes full into her 
companion’s face. 

“ Hate the good people!” exclaimed 
Beatrix ; “then how do you feel to- 
wards the bad ?” 

“There are some whose badness 
suits me, and I like them ; there are 
others whose badness does not, and 
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them I hate as much as the good, 
almost.” 

Trixie was puzzled ; but she con- 
cluded that Lady Jane was in one of 
her odd moods, and venting her ill 
temper in those shocking eruptions 
of levity. 

“ How old are you, Beatrix ?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ Ha ! and I am five and twenty— 
six years. There is a great deal 
learned in those six years. I don’t 
recollect what I was like when I was 
nineteen.” 

She did not sigh ; Lady Jane was 
not given to sighing. But her face 
looked sad and sullen. 

“Tt all came of. my having no 
friend,” she said abruptly. “ Not 
one. That stupid old woman might 
have been one, but she could not. I 
had no one—it was fate ; and here I 
am, such as I am, and I don’t blame 
myself or anything. But I wish I 
had one true friend.” 

“Tam sure, Lady Jane, you must 
have many friends,” said Beatrix. 

“Don’t be a little hypocrite, 
Beatrix ; why should I more than 
another? Friends are not picked up 
like daisies as we walk along. If 
you have neither mother nor sisters, 
nor kith nor kin, to care about you, 
you will find it hard to make strangers 
do so. As for old Lady Alice, I think 
she always hated me ; she did nothing 
but pick holes in everything I maid 
or did. I never heard anything from 
her but the old story of my faults, 
and then I was thrown among 
women of the world — heartless, 
headless creatures. I don’t blame 
them, they knew no better—perhaps 
there is no better ; but I do blame 
that egotistical old woman, who, 
if she had but controlled her temper, 
might have been of so much use to 
me, and would not. Religion, and 
good principles, and all that, whether 
it is true or false, is the safest plan ; 
and I think if she had been 
moderately kind and patient, she 
might have made me as good as 
others. Don’t look at me as if I had 
two heads, dear. I’m not charging 
myself with any enormity. I only 
say it is the happiest way, even if it 
be the way of fools.” 

“Shall we play any more?” in- 
quired Beatrix, after a sufficient pause 
had intervened to soften the abrupt- 
ness of the transition, 
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“Yes, certainly. Which is my 
ball ?” r 


“The red. You are behind your 
=. 

“Yes ; and—and it seems to me, 
Beatrix, you are a cold little stick, 
like your grandmamma, as you call 
her, though she’s no grandmamma of 
yours.” 

“Think me as stupid as you please, 
but you must not think me ai: and, 
indeed, you wrong poor old granny.” 

“We'll talk no more of her. 
think her a fool and a savage. Come, 
it’s your turn, is not it, to play ?” 

So the play went on for a while in 
silence, except for those questions 
and comments without which it can 
hardly proceed. 

“ And now you have won, have not 
you ?” said Lady Jane. 

“Should you like another game ?” 
asked Beatrix. 

“ Maybe by-and-by ; and—I some- 
times wish you liked me, Beatrix ; 
but I don’t know you, and you are 
little better than a child still; and— 
no—it could not be—it never could 
—you'd be sure to hate me in a little 
while.” 

“But I do like you, Lady Jane. 
I liked you very much in London, ° 
you were so kind ; and I don’t know 
why you were so changed to me 
when you came here ; you seem to 
have taken a positive dislike to me.” 

“So I had, child—I detested you,” 
said Lady Jane, but in a tone that 
had something mocking in it. 
“ Everything has grown—how shall I 
express it !/—disgusting to me—yes, 
disgusting. You had done nothing 
to cause it ; you need not look so con- 
trite. I could not help it either. I 
am odious—and I can’t love or like 
anybody.” 

“T am sure, Lady Jane, you are 
not at all like what you describe.” 

“ You think me faultless, do you?” 

Beatrix smiled. 

“Well, I see you don’t. What is 
my fault?’ demanded Lady Jane, 
looking on her not with a playful, but 
with a lowering countenance. 

“Tt is a very conceited office— 
pointing out other people’s faults, 
even if one understood them, which 
I do not.” 

“Well, I give you leave ; tell me 
one, to begin with,” persisted Lady 
Jane Lennox. 

Beatrix laughed, 
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“T wish, Lady Jane, if you insist 
on my telling your faults, that you 
would not look so stern.” 

“Stern—do I?” said Lady Jane. 
“T did not intend ; it was not with 
you, but myself that [am angry ; not 
angry either, for my faults have been 
caused by other people, and to say 
truth, I don’t very much wish to 
mend them.” 

“No, Lady Jane,” said Beatrix, 
merrily. “I won’t say in cold blood 
anything disagreeable. I don’t say, 
mind, that I really could tell you 
any one fault you may fancy you 
have—but I won’t try.” 

“ Well, let us walk round this oval; 
T’ll tell you what you think. You 


think I am capricious—and so I may 
appear—but I am not; on the con- 
trary, my likings or aversions are 
always on good grounds, and last 

i don’t say people always 


very long. 
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know the grounds, but they know it 
is not whim; they know—those that 
have experienced either—that my love 
and hatred are both very steady. 
You think I am ill-tempered, too, but 
Tam not—I am isolated and unhappy; 
but my temper is easy to get on with 
—and I don’t know why Iam talking 
to you,” she exclaimed, with a sudden 
change in her looks and tone, “as if 
you and I could ever by any possi- 
bility become friends. Good-by, 
Beatrix, I see your grandmamma 
beckoning.” 

So she was—leaning upon the arm 
of her maid, a wan lank figure— 
motioning her towards her. 

“Coming, grandmamma,” cried 
Beatrix, and smiled, and, turning to 
say a parting word to Lady Lane, 
she perceived that she was already 
moving some way off toward the 
house. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


GENERAL LENNOX RECEIVES A LETTER. 


MonsIEUR VARBARRIERE was charm- 
ed with his host this morning. Sir 
Jekyl spent more than an hour in 
pointing out and illustrating the prin- 
cipal objects in the panorama that 
spread before and beneath them as 
they stood with field-glasses scanning 
the distance, and a very agreeable 
showman he made. 

‘Very cheery and healthful among 
the breezy copse to make this sort of 
rural survey. As they parted in the 
hall, Monsieur Varbarriere spoke his 
eloquent appreciation of the beauties 
of the surrounding country ; and then, 
having letters-to despatch by the 
post, he took his leave, and strode 
up with pounding steps to his dressing 
room. 

Long before he reached it, his smile 
had quite subsided, and it was with 
a solemn and stern countenance that 
he entered and nodded to his valet, 
whom he found awaiting him there. 

“Well, Jacques, any more offers ? 
poe Sir Jekyl still wish to engage 

ou ”» 
ae I can assure Monsieur there has 
not been a word since upon that 
matter.” 

“Good !” said Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, after a second’s scrutiny of the 
valet’s dark smirking visage. 

The elderly gentleman unlocked 


his desk, and taking forth a large 
envelope he unfolded the papers en- 
closed in it. 

“ Have we anything to note to-day 
about that apartinent verd? Did you 
manage the measurement of the two 
recesses ?” 

“They are three feet and a-half 
wide, two feet and a-half deep, and 
the pier between them is, counting 
in the carved case, ten feet and six 
inches ; and there is from the angle 
of the room at each side, that next 
the window and that opposite, to the 
angle of the same recesses, counting 
in, in like manner, the carved case, 
two feet and six inches exactly.” 
Here Monsieur has the threads of 
measurement, added Jacques, with a 
charming bow, handing a little paper 
containing certain pieces of tape cut 
at ea lengths and noted in pen 
and ink, to his master. 

“Were you in the room yourself 
since ?” 

“This afternoon I am promised to 
be again introduced.” 

“Try both—particularly that to 
your right as you stand near the door 
—and rap them with your knuckles, 
and search as narrowly as you can,” 

Monsieur Jacques bowed low and 
smiled. 

“ And now, about the other room ?”’ 
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said Monsieur Varbarriere, “have you 
had an opportunity ?” 

“T have enjoyed the permission of 
visiting it, by the kindness of Sir 
Jekyl’s man.” 

“ He does not — any object ?” 
inquired Monsieur Varbarriere. 

“None in the world—nothing. 
Merely the curiosity of seeing every- 
thing which is common in persons of 
my rank.” 

flonsieur Varbarriere smiled dimly. 

“Well, there is a room opening at 
the back of Sir Jekyl’s room—what 
is it ?” 

“ His study.” 

Varbarriere nodded—“ go on.” 

“A room about the same size, sur- 
rounded on all sides except the win- 
dow with books packed on shelves.” 

“Where is the door ?” 

“There is no door, visible at least, 
except that by which one enters from 
Sir Jekyl Marlowe’s room,” answered 
Monsieur Jacques. 

*“ Any sign of a door.” 

Monsieur Jacques smiled a little 
mysteriously. 

“ When my friend, Monsieur Tom- 
linson, Sir Jekyl’s gentleman, had left 
me alone for a few minutes, to look 
at some old books of travels with 
engravings, for which I had always 
a liking, I did use my eyes a little, 
Monsieur, upon other objects, but 
could see nothing. Then, with the 
head of my stick I took the liberty 
to knock a little upon the shelves, 
and one place I did find where the 
books are not real but made of 
wood.” 

“Made of wood?” repeated Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere. 

“Yes—bound over to imitate the 
tomes ; and allas old and dingy as the 
books themselves.” 

“You knew by the sound ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, by the sound. I 
removed, moreover, a real book at the 
side, and I saw there wood.” 

* Whereabout is that in the wall ?” 

“Next to the corner, Monsieur, 
which is formed by the wall in which 
the windows are set—it is a dark 
corner, nearly opposite the door by 
which you enter.’ 

“That's a door,” said Monsieur 
Varbarriere, rising deliberately as if 
he was about to visit the spot. 

“T think Monsieur conjectures 


ely.” 
aE What more did you see, Jacques?” 
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demanded: Monsieur Varbarriere, re- 
suming his seat quietly. 

“Nothing, Monsieur ; for my good 
friend returned just then, and occu- 
pied my attention otherwise.” 

“You did not give him a hint of 
your discovery ?” 

“Not a word, sir.” 

“ Jacques, you must see that room 
again, quietly. You are very much 
interested, you know, in those books 
of travel. When you have a minute 
there to yourself again, you will take 
down in turn every volume at each 
side of that false book-case, and 
search closely for hinge or bolt— 
there must be something of the kind 
—or keyhole—do you see? Rely 
upon me, I will not fail to consider 
the service handsomely. Manage 
that, if possible, to-day.” 

“T will do all my possible, Mon- 
sieur.”” 

“T depend upon you, Jacques. 
Adieu.” 

With a low bow and a smirk, 
Jacques departed. 

Mendan Varbarriere bolted his 
dressing-room door, and sat down 
musing mysteriously before _ his 
poner, His large, fattish wrinkled 
1and hung down over the arm of the 
low chair, nearly to the carpet, with 
his heavy gold pencil-case in its fin- 
gers. He heaved one deep, uncon- 
scious sigh, as he leaned back. It 
was not that he quailed before any 
coming crisis. He was not a soit- 
hearted or nervous general, and had 
quite made uphismind. But he was 
not without good-nature in ordinary 
cases, and the page he was about to 
open was full of sorrow and bordered 
all round with black. 

Lady Jane Lennox was at that 
moment seated also before her desk, 
very pale, and writing a few very 
grateful and humble lines of thanks 
to her General. Vehement thanks— 
vehement self-abasement—such as 
surprised him quite delightfully. 
He read them over and over, smilin 
under his stiff white moustache, an 
with a happy moisture in his twink- 
ling gray eyes, and a a murmured 
ageeeates, “ Poor little thing—how 
pleased she is—poor little Janet !” 

and resolving how happy they two 
should be, and how much sunshine 
was breaking into their world. 

Monsieur Varbarriere was sitting 
in deep thought before his desk. 
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“Yes, I think I may,” was the 
result of his ruminations. 

And in his bold clear hand he 
indicted the following letter, which 
we translate :— 


Private and Confidential. 


Marlowe Manor, 
—th October, 1849. 

General Lennox. 

Srr,—I, in the first place, beg you to 
excuse the apparent presumption of 
my soliciting a private audience of a 
gentleman to whom I have the 
honour to be but so slightly known, 
and of claiming the protection of an 
honourable secrecy. The reason of 
my so doing will be obvious when I 
say that I have certain circumstances 
to lay before you which nearly affect 
your honour. I decline making any 
detailed statement by letter, nor will 
I explain my meaning at Marlowe 
Manor ; but if, without fracas, you 
will give me a private meeting, at 
any place between this and London, 
I will make it my business to see 

ou, when I shall satisfy you that I 
Le not made this request without 
the gravest reasons. May I entreat 
that your reply may be addressed to 
me, poste restante, Slowton. 

Accept the assurance, 
&e., &e., &e., 
H. VARBARRIERE. 


Thus was the angelic messenger, 
with sweet music and silvery wings, 
who visited honest General Lennox 
in his lodgings off Piccadilly, accom- 
panied, all the aay the long flight 


from Slowton to the London termi- 
nus, by a dark spirit of compensation, 
to appal him with a doubt. 

Varbarriere’s letter had been posted 
at Wardlock, by his own servant, 
Jacques—a precaution he chose to 
adopt, as he did not care that any 
one at the little town of Marlowe, 
far less at the Manor, should guess 
that he had anything on earth to say 
to General Lennox. 

When the two letters reached that 
old gentleman, he opened Lady Jane’s 
first ; for as we know, he had arrived 
at the amorous age, and was impa- 
tient to read what his little Jennie 
had to say ; and when he had read it 
once, he had of course, to read it all 
over again ; then he ‘kissed it and 
laughed tremulously over it, and 
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was nearer to crying than he would 
have confessed to any one—even to 
her ; and he read it again at the win- 
dow, where he was seen by seed 
Captain Fezz, who was reading Bell's 
Life, across the street, in the four- 
pair-of-stairs window, and by Miss 

ignum, the proprietress, at the 
drawing-room window, with a coun- 
tenance so radiant and moved, as to 
interest both spectators from their 
different points of view. 

Thus, with many re-perusals and 
pleasant castle-buildings, and some 
airs gently whistled in his revcries, 
he had nearly forgotten M. Varbar- 
riere’s letter. 

He was so gratified—he always 
knew she cared for her old man, 
little Jennie—she was not demonstra- 
tive, all the better perhaps, for that; 
and here, in this delightful letter, so 
grateful, so sad, so humble, it was 
all confessed—demonstrated, at last ; 
and old General Lennox thought in- 
finitely better of himself, and far 
more adoring}y of his wife than ever, 
and was indescribably proud and 
happy. Hitherto his good angel had 
had it all his own way ; the other 
spirit was now about to take its turn 
—touched him on the elbow, and 
presented Mousieur Varbarriere’s let- 
ter, with a dark smile. 

“ Near forgetting this, by Jove !” 
said the old gentleman with the 
white moustache and _ eye-brows, 
taking the letter in his gnarled pink 
fingers. 

“What the devil can the fellow 
mean? I think he’s a fool,” said the 
General, very pale and stern, when he 
had read the letter twice through. 

If the people at the other side had 
been studying the transition of human 
countenance, they would have had a 
treat in the General’s, now again pre- 
sented at his drawing-room window, 
where he stood leaning grimly on his 
knuckles. 

Still oftener, and more microscopi- 
cally, was this letter spelled over than 
the other. 

“Tt can’t possibly refer to Jane. 
It can’t. I put that out of my head 
—quite.” 

Said the poor General energetically 
to himself, with a short wave of his 
hand like a little sabre-cut in the air. 

But what could itbe? He had no 
kinsman near enough in blood to 
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“affect his honour.” But these 
French fellows had such queer 
phrases. The only transaction he 
could think of was the sale of his 
black charger in Calcutta, for two 
hundred guineas, to that ill-condi- 
tioned fellow, Colonel Bardell, who, 
he heard, had been grumbling about 
that bargain, as he did about every 
other. 

“T should not be surprised if he 
said I cheated him about that horse !” 

And he felt quite obliged to Colonel 
Bardell for affording this hypothesis. 

“Yes, Bardell was coming to Eng- 
land—possibiy at Marlowe now. He 
knows Sir Jekyl. Egad, that’s the 
very thing. He’s been talking ; and 
this officious old French bourgeois 
thinks he’s doing a devilish polite 
thing in telling me what a suspected 
dog I am.” 

he General laughed, and breathed 
a great sigh of relief, and recalled all 
the sasia be could bring up in which 
fellows had got into scrapes unwit- 
tingly about horse-flesh, and how 
savagely fellows sometimes spoke 
when they did not like their bar- 
gains. 

So he laboured in favour of his 
hypothesis with an uneasy sort of 
success ; but, for a few seconds, on 
one sore point of his heart had there 
been a pressure, new, agonizing, in- 
tolerable, and there remained the 
sense of contusion. 

The General took his hat, and came 
and walked off briskly into the city a 
long way, thinking he had business ; 
hut when he reached the office, pre- 
ferring another day—wishing to be 
back at Marlowe—wishing to sce 
Varbarriere -— longing to know the 
worst. 

At last he turned into a city 
coffee-house, and wrote a reply on a 
quarto sheet of letter-paper to Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere. He was minded 
first to treat the whole thing with a 
well-bred contempt, and simply to 
mention that as he expected soon to 
be at Marlowe, he would not give 
Monsieur Varbarriere the trouble of 
making an appointment elsewhere. 

But seated in his box he read 
Monsieur Varbarriere’s short letter 
over again, before committing him- 
self, and it struck him that it was 
not an intimation to be trifled with— 
it had a certain gravity which did 
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not lose its force by frequent reading. 
Thegentleman himself, too—reserved, 
shrewd, with an odd mixture of the 
unctuous and the sardonic—his re- 
collection of this person, the writer, 
came unpleasantly in aid of the 
serious impression which his letter 
was calculated to make ; and he read 
again— 

“T have certain circumstances to 
lay before you which nearly affect 
your honour.” 

The words smote his heart again 
with a tremendous augury ; somehow 
they would not quite fit his hypothesis 
about the horse, but it might be 
something else. Was there any lady 
who might conceive herself jilted ? 
Who could guess what it might be ? 

Jennie’s letter he read then again 
in his box, with the smell of beef- 
steaks, the glitter of pewter pots, and 
the tread of waiters about him. 

* Yes it was—he defied the devil 
himself to question it—an affection- 
ate, loving, grateful letter. And Lady 
Alice had gone to Marlowe, and was 
staying there—Lady Alice Redcliffe, 
that stiff, austere duenna—Jane’s 
kinswoman. He was glad of it, and 
often thinking of it. But no—oh ! no 
—it could not possibly refer to Jane: 
upon that point he bad perfectly made 
up his mind. 

Well, with his pen between his 
fingers, he considered when he could 
go, and where he should meet this 
vulgar Frenchman. He could not 
leave London to-morrow, nor nextday, 
and the day following he had to give 
evidence on the question of compen- 
sation to that native prince, and so on; 
so at last he wrote, naming the 
nearest day he could commi’nd, and 
requesting, in a postscript which he 
opened the letter to i that Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere would be so very 
good as to let him know a little more 
distinctly to what specific subject his 
letter referred, as he had in vain 
taxed his recollection for the slightest 
clue to his meaning ; and although he 
was perfectly satisfied that he could 
not have the smallest difficulty in 
clearing up anything that could pos- 
sibly be alleged against him as a 
soldier or a gentleman—having, he 
thanked Heaven, accomplished his 
career with honour— he yet could 
not feel quite comfortable until he 
heard something more explicit, 
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As the General with this letter in 
his pocket was hurrying to the post- 
office, the party at Marlowe were ad- 
miring a glorious sunset, and Mon- 
siecur Varbarriere was describing to 
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Lady Jane Lennox some gorgeous 
effects of sunlight which he had wit- 
nessed from Lisbon on the horizon 
of the Atlantic. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


THE BISHOP IN THE PARLOUR AND DRAWING-ROOM, 


Tue Bishop had already arrived, 
and was in his dressing-room, and 
Dives was more silent and thoughtful 
than usual. 

Yes, the Bishop had arrived. He 
was venerable, dignified, dapper, with, 
for his time of life, a wonderfully 
shapely leg in his black silk stocking. 
There was in his manner and tones 
that suavity which reminds one at the 
same time of heaven and the House 
of Lords. He did not laugh. He 
smiled and bowed sometimes. There 
was a classical flavour in his conver- 
sation with gentlemen, and he some- 
times conversed with ladies, his leg 
crossed horizontally, the ankle resting 
on his knee, while he mildly stroked 
the shapely limb I have mentioned, 
and murmured well-bred Christianity, 
to which, as well as to his secular nar- 
ratives, the ladies listened respect- 
fully. 

Don’t: suppose he was a hypo- 
crite, or a Pharisee. He was as 
honest as most men, and better 
than many Christians. He was a 

achelor, and wealthy; but if he 
had amassed a good deal of public 
money, he had also displayed a good 
deal of public spirit, and had done 
many princely and even some kind 
actions.; His family were not pre- 
sentable, making a livelihood by un- 
mentionable practices, such as shop- 
keeping and the like. Still he cut 
them with moderation, having main- 
tained affable though clandestine 
relations with his two maiden aunts, 
who lived and died in Thames-street, 
and having twice assisted a nephew, 
though he declined seeing him, who 
was a skipper of a Russian brig. 

He was a little High-Church. But 
though a disciplinarian in ecclesias- 
tical matters, and with notions about 
s2lf-mortification, his rule as master 
of the great school he had once 
governed, had been kindly and 
poner as well as firm. I do not 

now exactly what interest got him 


his bishopric. Perhaps it was his 


reputation only; and that he was 
thinking of duty, and his fasts, and 
waked in his cell one morning 
with a mitre on instead of his night- 
cap. The Trappist, mayhap, in dig- 
ging his grave had lighted on a pot 
of gold. 

“T had no idea,” exclaimed Miss 
Blunkett, when the Bishop’s apron 
and silk stockings had moved with 
the Rev. Dives Marlowe to the 
opposite extremity of the drawing- 
room, where the attentive rector was 
soon deep in demonstrations, which 
evidently interested theright reverend 
prelate much, drawn from some 
manuscript notes of an ancestor of 
his own who had filled that see, 
which had long known him no more, 
and where he had been sharp in his 
day in looking up obscure rights and 
neglected revenues. 

“T had no idea the Bishop was so 
oung ; he’s by no means an old- 
ooking man ; and so very admirable 

a prelate—is not he ?” 

“ He has neglected one of St. Paul’s 
conditions though,” said Sir Jekyl; 
but you will not think the worse of 
him for that. It may be mended, 
you know.” 

“What’s that?’ inquired Miss 
Blunkett. 

“Why, he’s not the husband of one 
wife.” 

“* Nonsense, you wretch,” cried Miss 
Blunkett, with a giggle, jerking a 
violet which she was twiddling be- 
tween her fingers at the baronet. 

“ He has written a great deal, has 
not he?’ continued Miss Blunkett. 
“ His tract on mortification has gone 
to fifteen thousand copies, I see by 
the newspaper.” 

“T wonder he has never married,” 
interposed Lady Blunkett drowsily, 
with her usual attention to the con- 
text. 

“T wonder he never tried it as a 
species of mortification,” suggested 
Sir Jekyl. 


“You horrid Vandal! Do you 
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hear him, mamma?” exclaimed Miss 
Blunkett. 

Lady Blunkett, rather testily—for 
she neither heard nor understood 
very well, and her daughter’s voice 
was shrill—asked, 

“ What is it? You are always 
making mountains of molehills, my 
dear, and startling one.” 

Old Lady Alice Redcliffe’s entrance 
at this moment made a diversion. 
She entered, tall, gray, and shaky, 
leaning on the arm of pretty Beatrix, 
and was encountered near the door by 
the right reverend prelate, who 
greeted her with a dignified and 
apostolic gallantry, which contrasted 
finely with Sir Jekyl’s jaunty and 
hilarious salutation. 

The Bishop was very much changed 
since she had seen him last. He, no 
doubt,thought thesame of her. Neither 
intimated this little reflection to the 
other. Each estimated, with some- 
thing of wonder and pity, the other’s 
decay, and neither appropriated the 
lesson. 

ws Seay you think me very 
much altered,” said Lady Alice, so 
soon as she had made herself com- 
fortable on the ottoman. 

“T was about putting the same 
inquiry of myself, Lady Alice; but 
alas! why should we? ‘ Never con- 
tinueth in one stay, you know; 
change is the universal law, and the 
greatest, last.” 

The excellent prelate delivered this 
ex cathedré, as an immortal to a 
mortal. It was his duty to impress 
old Lady Alice, and he courteously 
included himself, being a modest 
priest, who talked of sin and death 
as if bishops were equally subject to 
them with other men. 

At dinner the prelate, who sat 
beside Lady Alice, conversed in the 

"same ee spirit, and with 
the same dignified humility, upon all 
sorts of subjects—upon the new sect, 
the Huggletonians, whom, with 
doubtful originality, but considerable 
emphasis, he likened to “ lost sheep.” 

“ Who's lost his sheep, my lord ? 
inquired Sir Paul Blunkett across the 
table. 

“T spoke metaphorically, Sir Paul. 
The Huggletonians, the sheep who 
should have been led by the waters 
of comfort, have been suffered to stray 
into the wilderness.” 

“ Quite so—I see. Shocking name 
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that—the Huggletonians. I should 
not like to be a Huggletonian, egad,” 
said Sir Paul Blunkett, and drank 
some wine. “ Lost sheep, to be sure 
—yes ; but that thing of bringing 
sheep to water—you see—it’s a mis- 
take. When a wether takes to drink- 
ing water it’s a sign he’s got the rot.” 

The Bishop gently declined his 
head, and patiently allowed this little 
observation to blow over. 

Sir Paul Blunkett, having delivered 
it, merely added, after a decent pause, 
as he eat his dinner— 

“Dartbroke mutton this—seven 
years old—eh ?” 

“Yes. I hope you like it,” an- 
swered his host. 

Sir Paul Blunkett having a bit in 
his mouth, grunted politely. 

“ Only for yourown table,though ?” 
he added, when he’d swallowed it. 

“That’s all,” answered Sir Jekyl. 

** Never pay at market, you know,” 
said Sir Paul Blunkett. “I consider 
any sheep kept beyond three years 
as lost.” 

“A lost sheep, and sell him as a 
Huggletonian,” rejoined Sir Jekyl. 

“It is twenty years,” murmured 
the Bishop in Lady Alice’s ear, for 
he preferred not hearing that kind of 
joke, “since I sate in this parlour.” 

“ Ha!” sighed Lady Alice. 

“Long before that I used, in poor 
Sir Harry’s time, to be here a good 
deal—a hospitable, kind man, in the 
main.” 

“ T never liked him,” croaked Lady 
Alice, and wiped her mouth. 

They sat so very close to Sir Jekyl 
that the Bishop merely uttered a 
mild ejaculation, and bowed toward 
his plate. 

The arrangements of this room— 
the portraits—are just what I re- 
member them.” 

“Yes, and you were here—let me 
see—four-and-thirty years since, 
when Sir Harry died—weren’t you ?” 

“So I was, my dear Lady Alice— 
very true,” replied the Bishop in his 
most subdued tones, and he threw 
his head back a little, and nearly 
closed his eyes; and she fancied he 
meant, in a dignified way, to say, “I 
should prefer not speaking of those 
particular recollections while we sit 
so near our host. The old lady was 
much of the same mind, and said to 
him quietly— 

“Till ask you a few questions by- 
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and-by. You remember Donica 
Gwynn. She’s living with me now— 
the housekeeper, you know.” 

“ Yes, perfectly,a very nice-looking 
quiet, young woman—how is she ?” 

“A dried-up old woman now, but 
very well,” said Lady Alice. 

* Yes, to besure;she must be elderly 
now,” said he hastily ; and the Bishop 
mentally made up one of these little 
sums in addition, the result of which 
surprises us sometimes in our elderly 
days so oddly. 

When the party transferred them- 
selves to the drawing-room, Lady 
Alice failed to secure the Bishop, 
who was seized by the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe, and carried into a recess. 
Sir Jekyl having given his clerical 
brother the key of a cabinet, in which 
were deposited more of the memor- 
anda, and a handsome collection of 
the official and legal correspondence 
of that e iscopal ancestor, whose 
agreeable NSS. had interested the 
Bishop so much before dinner. 

Jekyl, indeed, was a good-natured 
brother. As a matchmaking mother 
will get the proper persons under the 
same roof, he had managed this little 
meeting at Marlowe. When the ladies 
went away to the drawing-room, he 
had cried— 

“Dives, I want you here for a mo- 
ment,” and so he placed him on the 
chair which Lady Jane Lennox had 
occupied beside him, and what was 
more to the purpose, beside the 
Bishop; and as Dives was a good 
scholar, well made up on controver- 
sies, with a very pretty notion of 
ecclesiastical law, and a turn for La- 
tin verse, he and the Prelate were 
soon in a state of very happy and in- 
timate confidence. This cabinet, too, 
was what the game of chess is to the 
lovers—a great opportunity—a seclu- 
sion; and Dives, knowing all about 
the papers, was enabled really to in- 
terest the Bishop very keenly. 

So Lady Alice, who wanted to talk 
with him, was doomed to a jealous 
isolation, until that friend of whom 
she was gradually coming to think 
very highly indeed, Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, drew near, and they fell into 
conversation, first on the recent rail- 
way collision, and then on the fruit 
and flower show, and next upon the 
Bishop. . 

They both agreed what a charming 
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and venerable person he was, and 
then Lady Alice said— 

“Sir Harry Marlowe, I told you— 
the father, you know, of Jekyl there,” 
and she dropped her voice as she 
named him, “was in possession at 
the time when the deed affecting my 
beloved son’s rights was lost.” 

e “ Yes, Madame.” 

“And it was the Bishop who at- 
tended him on his death-bed.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed M. Varbarriere, 
looking more curiously for a moment 
at that dapper little gentleman in the 
silk apron. 

“They said he heard a great deal 
from poor wretched Sir Harry. I 
have never had an opportunity of 
asking him in private about it, but I 
mean, to-morrow, please Heaven.” 

“Tt may be, Madame, in the highest 
degree important,” said Monsieur 
Varbarriere, emphatically. 

“How can it be?. My son is 
dead.” 

“Your son is’”—— and M. Varbar- 
riere, who was speaking sternly, and 
with a pallid face, like a man deeply 
excited, suddenly checked himself, 
and said— 

“Yes, very true, your son is dead. 
Yes, Madame, he is dead.” 

Old Lady Alice looked at him with 
a bewildered and frightened gaze. 

“In Heaven’s name, sir, what do 
you mean 1” 

‘“Mean—mean—why, what have I 
said?’ exclaimed Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, very tartly, and looking still 
more uncomfortable. 

“T did not say you had said any- 
thing, but you do mean something.” 

“No, Madame, I forgot something; 
the tragedy to which you referred is 
not to be supposed to be always as 
present to the mind of another as it 
naturally is to yourown. We forget 
in a moment of surprise many things 
of which at another time we need 
not to be reminded, and so it hap- 
pened with me.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere stood up, and 
fiddled with his gold double eye- 
glasses, and seamed for a while dis- 
roe to add more on that theme, 

ut, after a pause, said— 


* And so it was to the Bishop that 
Sir Harry Marlowe communicated 
his dying wish that the green cham- 
ber should be shut up?” 

“Yes, to him; and I have heard 
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that more passed than is suspect 
but of that I know nothing; only 
mean to put the question to him di- 
rectly, when next I can see him 
alone.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere again looked 
with a curious scrutiny at the Bishop, 
and then he inquired— 

“He is a prelate, no doubt, who 
enjoys a high reputation for integrity.” 

“This I know, that he would not 
for worlds utter an untruth,” replied 
et wry 

“What a charming person is Lady 
Jane Lennox,” exclaimed Monsieur 
Varbarriere, suddenly diverging. 

“H’m! do you think so? Well, 
yes, she is very much admired.” 

“Tt is not often you see a pair so 
unequal in years so affectionately 
attached,” ail Monsieur Varbarriere. 

“T have never seen her husband, 
and I can’t, therefore, say how they 
get on together; but I’m glad to hear 

ou say so. Jane has a temper, you 
snow, which every one might not get 
on with ; that is,” she ned, fearing 
lest she had gone a little too far, 
“sometimes, it is not quite pleasant.” 

“No doubt she was much admired 
and much pursued,” observed Var- 
barriere. 

“Yes, I said she was admired,” 
answered Lady Alice, drily. 

“How charming she looks, reading 
her book, at this moment,” exclaimed 
Varbarriere. 

She was leaning back on an otto- 
man, with a book in her hand; her 
rich wavy hair, her jewels and 
splendid dress, her beautiful brace- 
leted arms, and exquisitely haughty 
features, and a certain negligence in 
her pose, recalled some of those vo- 
luptuous portraits of the beauties of 
the Court of Charles IL 
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Sir Jekyl was seated on the other 
side of the cushioned circle, leaning 
a little across, and talking volubly, 
and, as it seemed, earnestly. It is 
one of those groups in which, mark- 
ing the silence of the lady and the 
serious earnestness of her companion, 
and the flush of both countenances, 
one concludes, if there be nothing to 
forbid, that the talk is at least ro- 
mantic. 

Lady Alice was reserved, however; 
she merely said— 

“Yes, Jane looks very well ; she’s 
always well got up.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere saw her 
glance with a shrewd little frown of 
scrutiny at the Baronet and Lady 
Jane, and he knew what was passing 
in her mind ; she, too, suspected what 
was in his, for she glanced at him, 
and their eyes met for a moment 
and were averted. Each knew what 
the other was thinking; so Lady 
Alice said— 

“For an old gentleman, Jekyl is 
the most romantic I know ; when he 
has had his wine, I think he'd flirt 
with any woman alive. I dare say 
he’s boring poor Jane to death, if 
we knew but all. She can’t read her 
hook. I assure you I’ve seen him, 
when nobody better was to be had, 
making love to old Susan Blunkett— 
Miss Blunkett there—after dinner, of 
course; and by the time he has 
played his rubber of whist, he’s 
quite a sane man, and continues so 
until he comes in after dinner next 
evening. We all know Jekyl, and 
never mind him.” 

Having thus spoken, she asked 
Monsieur Varbarriere whether he in- 
tended a long stay in England, and 
a variety of similar questions. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH LADY ALICE PUMPS THE BISHOP. 


Lapy Jane LENNOX, whocomplained 
of a head-ache, departed early for 


her room. The Baronet’s passion for 
whist returned, and he Ss yed with 
more than his usualspirit and hilarity; 
Monsieur Varbarriere, his partner, 
was also in great force, and made 
some very creditable sallies between 
the deals. All went, in fact, merry as 


a marriage bell. But in that mar- 
riage bell booms unmarked the self- 
same tone which thrills in the funeral 
knell. There was its somewhat of 
bitter rising probably in each merry 
soul in that gay room. Black Care 
walked silently among those smiling 
guests, and on an unseen salver 
presented to each his sprig of rue or 
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rosemary. Another figure, also, lank, 
obsequious, smirking dolorously, ar- 
rayed in the Marlowe livery, came in 
with a bow, and stood with an hour- 
glass in his long yellow claw at the 
ack of Sir Jekyl’s chair ; you might 
see the faint lights of his hollow eyes 
reflected on the Baronet’s cards. 
“A little chilly to-night, is not it?” 


said Sir Jekyl, and shook his should- ° 


ers. “ Have we quite light enough, 
do you think ?” 

In that serene company there were 
two hearts specially sore, each with 
a totally different anguish. 

In Lady Alice’s old ears continually 
beat these words, ‘“‘ Your son is’—— 
ending, like an interrupted dream, in 
nothing. Before her eyes was Var- 
barriere’s disturbed countenance as 
he dropt the curtain over his mean- 
ing, and affected to have forgotten the 
death of Guy Deverell. 

“*VYour sonis—— Merciful Hea- 
ven! could he have meant living?” 

Could that shape she had seen in 
its coffin, with the small blue mark 
in its serene forehead, where the bul- 
let had entered, been a simulacrum 
—not her son—a cast—a fraud ? 


Her reason told her loudly such a 


thought was mere insanity ; and yet 
what could that sudden break in 
Varbarriere’s sentence have been 
meant to conceal, and what did that 
recoiling look imply ? 

“Your son is’——_ It was for ever 
going on. She knew there was some- 
thing to tell, something of which M. 
Varbarriere was thoroughly cognizant, 
and about which nothing could ever 
induce him to open his lips. 

If it was not “your son is living,” 
she cared not what else it might be, 
and that—could it?—no, it could not 
be. Aslight hectic touched each thin 
cheek, otherwise she looked as usual. 
But, as she gazed dreamily over the 
fender, with clouded eyes, her temples 
were throbbing, and she felt some- 
times quite wild, and ready to start 
to her feet and adjure that awful 
whist-player to disclose all he knew 
about her dead boy. 

Beatrix was that evening seated 
near the fire-place, and Drayton mak- 
ing himself agreeable, with as small 
trouble as possible to himself. Dray- 
ton! Well, he was rather amusing— 
cleverish—well enough up upon those 
subjects which are generally supposed 
to interest young ladies; and with an 
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affectation of not caring, really ex- 
erting himself to be entertaining. 
Did he succeed? If you were to 
judge by her animated looksand tones, 
= would have said, very decidedly. 

rayton’s self-love was in a state of 
comfort, even of luxury, that evening. 
But was there ‘anything in the 
triumph ? 

A pale face, at the further end of 
the room, with a pair of large, dark, 
romantic eyes, a face that had grown 
melancholy of late, she saw every 
moment, though she had not once 
looked in that direction all the even- 
ing. 

As Drayton saw her smile at his 
sallies, with bright eyes and bright- 
ened colour, leaning back in her cush- 
ioned chair, and looking under her 
long lashes into the empty palm of 
her pretty hand, he could not see that 
little portrait—painted on air, with 
the colours of memory—that lay there 
like a locket. Neither his nor any 
other eyes but hers alone. 

Guy Strangways was at the further 
end of the room, where were congre- 
gated Lady Blunkett and her charm- 
ing daughter, and that. pretty Mrs. 
Maberly of whom we have spoken ; 
and little Linnett, mounted straddle- 
wise on his chair, leaning with his 
elbows on the back, and his chin on 
his knuckles, helped to entertain them 
with his inexhaustible agreeabilities. 
Guy Strangways had indeed very lit- 
tle cast upon him, for Linnett was 
garrulous and cheerful, and rein- 
forced beside by help from other 
cheery spirits. 

Here was Guy Strangways under- 
going the isolation to which he had 
condemned himself; and over there, 
engrossed by Drayton, the lady whose 
peer he had never seen. Had she 
missed him? He saw nosign. Not 
once even casually had she looked in 
his direction, and how often, though 
she could not know it, had his eyes 
wandered toward her. Dull to him 
was the hour without her, and she 
was engrossed by another, who, sel- 
fish and shallow, was merely amusing 
himself and pleasing his vanity. 

How is it that people in love see 
so well without eyes? Beatrix saw, 
without a glance, exactly where 
Guy Strangways was. She was 

iqued and proud, and chose per- 

aps to show him how little he 

was missed. It was his presence, 
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though he suspected it so little, that 
sustained that animation which he 
resented ; and, had he left the room, 
Drayton would have found, all at 
once, that she was tired. 

Next day was genial and warm, one 
of those days that summer sometimes 
gives us back from the past to the win- 
try close of autumn, as in an old face 
that we love, we sometimes see a look, 
transitory and how pathetic, of the 
youth we remember. Such days, how- 
soever pleasant, come touched with 
the melancholy of a souvenir, and, 
perhaps, the slanting amber light no- 
where touched two figures more in 
harmony with its tone than those who 
now sat side by side on the rustic 
seat, under the two beech trees, at the 
farther end of the pleasure-ground of 
Marlowe. 

Old Lady Alice, with her cushions 
disposed about her,and her cloaks and 
shawls, had one arm of the seat ; and 
the Bishop, gaitered and prudently 
buttoned up in a surtout of the finest 
black cloth, and with that grotesque 
(bequeathed of course by the Apostles), 
a shovel-hat upon his silvery head, 
leaned back upon the other, and, with 
his dapper leg crossed, and showing 
the neat sole of his shoe to Lady Alice, 
stroked and patted, after his wont, 
the side of his calf. 

- Upwards of three - and - thirty 
y ’ said the Bishop. 

“Yes, about that—about three- 
and-thirty years ; and what did you 
think of him? A very bad man, ’'m 
sure.” ; 

“Madam, de mortuis. We have a 
saying, ‘concerning the dead, nothing 

ut g >” 

“Nothing but truth, say I,” an- 
swered Lady Alice. ‘“ Praise can do 
them no good, and falsehood will do 
us a great deal of harm.” 

* You put the point strongly, Lady 
mony ; but when . is aS eenes = 
good,’ we mean, of course, nothing but 
the good we may truly aaa of 
them.” 

“ And that, as you know, my Lord, 
in his case, was not much. You were 
with him to the moment of his death 
—nearly a week, was not it?” 

“Three days precisely.” 

a a know — the fom he 
was g?” inquired Lady Alice. 

*t He v was not aware that his situa- 
tion was desperate until the end of 
the second day. Nor was it ; but he 
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knew he wasin danger, and was very 


much agitated, poor man ; very anx- 
ious to live, and lead a better life.” 

“ And you prayed with him ?” 

“Yes, yes ; he was very much agi- 
tated, though ; and it was not easy to 
fix his thoughts, poor Sir Harry! It 
was very sad. He held my hand in 
his—my hand—all the time I sat b 
the bed, saying, ‘ Don’t you think I'll 
get over it—I feel that I shall—I feel 
quite safe while I hold your hand.’ I 
never felt a hand tremble as his did.” 

* You prayed for him, and read with 
him?” said Lady Alice. “And you 
acted, beside, as his confessor, did 
not you, and hear some revelation he 
had to make ?” 

“You forget, my dear Lady Alice, 
that the office of confessor is unknown ~ 
to the Church. It is not according 
to our theory to extract a specific de- 
claration of particular sins.” 

“H’m! I remember they told me 
that you refused at school to read the 
absolution to the boys of your house 
until they had made confession, and 
pointed out an offender they were 
concealing.” 

The Bishop hemmed and slightly 
coloured. It might have amused an 
indifferent auditor to see that eminent 
and ancient divine taken to task, and 
made even to look a little foolish, by 
this old woman, and pushed into a 
corner, as a wild young curate might 
be by him, on a question of Church 
doctrine. 

“ Why as to that, the fact may be 
so ; but it was under very special cir- 
cumstances, Lady Alice. The Church 
refuses even the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to an intending com- 
municant, who is known to be livin 
in wilful sin; and here was a wilfud 
concealment of a grave offence, to 
which all had thus made themselves, 
and were cnating to make them- 
selves, accessory. It is, I allow, a 
doubtful question, and I do not say I 
should be ree to adopt that mea- 
sure now. The great Martin Luther 
has spoken well and luminously on 
the fallacy of taking his convictions 
at any one period of his life as the 
measure of his doctrine at a later one. 
The grain of mustard seed, the law of 
pops expansion and development, 
applies to faith as well as to motive 
and action, to the Christian as a 
— individual as well as to the 
hurch as an aggregate.” 
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This apology for his faith did the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Queen’s Copely urgein his citation be- 


fore old Lady Alice Redcliffe, whom lady 


one would havethought he might have 
afforded to despise in a Christian way ; 
but for wise purposes the instincts of 
self-defence and self-esteem, and a 
jeune of even our smallest neigh- 

ur’s opinion, is so deeply implant- 
ed, that we are ready to say a good 
word for ourselves to anyone who 
misconceives the perfect wisdom of 
our works, or the equally perfect 
purity of our motives. 

“Well, he told you something, did 
not he?” persisted Lady Alice. 

“In the sense of a distinct disclo- 
sure, nothing,” said the Bishop, look- 
ing demurely over his horizontal le 
on the neatly-shorn grass. ‘ He di 
speak to me upon subjects—his wish- 
es, and I have no doubt he intended 
to have been much more explicit. In 
fact, he intimated as much ; but he 
was overtaken by death—unable to 
speak when I saw him next morn- 


ing.” 
i He spoke to you, I know, about 


pulling down or blowing up that 
green chamber,” said Lady Alice, 
whose recollections grew a little vio- 
lent in proportion to the Bishop’s re- 
serve and her own impatience. 

“He did not suggest quite such 
strong measures, but he did regret 
that it had ever been built ; and made 
me promise to urge upon his son, as 
you once before mentioned you were 
aware, so soon as he should come of 
age, to shut it up.” 

“ And you did urge him ?” 

“ Certainly, Lady Alice,” said the 
Bishop, with dignity. ‘“I viewed it 
in the light of a duty, and a very 
sacred one, to do so.” 

“He told you the reason, then ?” 
inguired Lady Alice. 

He gave me no reason on earth for 
his wish ; perhaps, had he been spared 
for another day, he would have done 
so ; but he expressed himself strongly. 
indeed, with a kind of horror, and 
spoke of the Italian who built, and 
his father, who ordered it, in terms of 
strong disapprobation, and wished 
frequently it had never been erected. 
Perhaps you would like to take a lit- 
tle turn. How very pretty the flow- 
ers still are!” 

“Very. No, thank you, Ill sita 
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little. And there was somethingmore. 
I know perfectly there was, my Lord ; 
what was it, pray ?’ answered the old 


“Tt was merely something that I 
took charge of,” said the Bishop, cau- 
tiously. 

“You need not be so reserved with 
me, my Lord; I’m not, as you very 
well know, a talking old woman, by 
any means. I know something of the 
matter already, and have never talked 
about it ;and as the late Lady Mar- 
lowe was my poor daughter, by mar- 
riage, you may to me, I should 
hope, a little more freely than to a 
total stranger.” 

The Bishop, I fancy, thought there 
was something in this appeal, and 
was, perhaps, amused at the persist- 
ency of women, for he smiled sadly 
for a second or two on his gaiter, and 
he said, looking before him with his 
head a little on one side— 

* You give me credit, my dear Lady 
Alice, for a great deal more reserve 
than I have, at least on this occasion, 
exercised. I have very little to dis- 
close, and I am not forbidden, by any 
promise, implied or direct, to tell you 
the very little I know.” 

He paused. 

“Well, my Lord, pray go on,” in- 
sisted Lady Alice. 

“Yes, on the whole,” said the 
Bishop, thoughtfully, “I prefer telling 
you. In the room in which he died, 
in this house, there is, or was, a sort 
of lock-up place.” 

“That was the room in which Jekyl 
now sleeps,” interrupted Lady Alice. 

“T am not aware.” 

“The room at the extreme back of 
the house. You go through a lon 
passage on the same level as the hall, 
and then, at the head of the far back- 
stair, into a small room on your left, 
and through that into the bed-room, 
I mean. It was there, I know, his cof- 
fin lay, for I saw him in it.” 

“ As well as I recollect that must 
have been the room. I know it lay 
as you describe. He gave me some 
keys that were placed with his purse 
under his pillow, and directed me to 
open the press and take out a box 
resembling a small oak plate-chest, 
which I did, and, by his direction, 
having unlocked it, I took out a ver 
little trunk-shaped box, covered wit 
stamped red leather, and he took it , 
30 
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from me, and the keys, and that time 
said no more.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tn the evening, when I returned, 
he said he had been thinking about 
it, and wished to place it and the key 
in my care, as his boy was not of age, 
and it contained something, the value 
of which, as I understood, might be 
overlooked, and the box mislaid. His 
direction to me, was to give it to his 
son, the present Sir Jekyl, on his 
coming of age, and to tell him from 
him that he was to do what was right 
with it. I know those were his words, 
for he was exhausted, and not speak- 
ing very distinctly ; and I repeated 
them carefully after him, and as he 
said ‘correctly ;’ after a short time he 
added, ‘I think I shall tell you more 
about it to-morrow ;’ but, as I told 
you, he was unable to speak next 
morning.” 

“And what did that red box con- 
tain ?” asked Lady Alice. 

“T can’t tell. I never unlocked it. 
I tied it round with a tape and sealed 
it, and so it remained.” 

“Then, Jekyl got it when he came 
of age ?” 

“Thad him, about that time, at m 
house. He examined the box, and, 
when he had satisfied himself as to its 
contents, he secured it again with his 
own seal, and requested me to keep 
it for him for some short time longer.” 


“ Have you got it still in your pos- 
session ?” ' 
“No. I thought it best to insist at 
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last on his taking it into his own keep- 
ing. I’ve brought it with me here— 
and I gave it to him on the day of 
my arrival.” 

“Very heavy, was it ?” 

“On the contrary, very light.” 

“H’m! Thank you, my Lord; it 
is very good of you to converse so long 
with an old woman such as I.” 

“On the contrary, Lady Alice, I 
am much obliged to you. .The fact 
is, I believe, it is better to have men- 
tioned these circumstances. It may, 
perhaps, prove important that some 
member of the family should know 
exactly what took place between me 
and the late Sir Harry Marlowe dur- 
ing his last illness. You now know 
everything. Ihave reminded him, as 
I thought it right, of the earnest in- 
junction of his father, first with re- 
spect to that room, the green chamber; 
and he tells me that he means to com- 
ply with it, when his party shall have 

roken up. And about the other mat- 
ter, the small box, I mentioned that 
he should do what is right withit. He 
asked me if I had seen what the box 
contained; and on my saying no, he 
added that he could not tell what his 
father meant by telling him to do 
what was right with it. In fact, that 
he could do nothing with it.” 

“Quite an Italian evening!” ex- 
claimed the Bishop, after a pause, 
rising, and offering his arm to Lady 
Alice. 

And so their conference ended. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 


LADY ALICE AND VARBARRIERE TETB-A-TETE IN THE LIBRARY. 


Next day, contrary to her secluded 
custom, and for the first time, Lady 
Alice glided feebly intothe new library 
of Marlowe, of which all the guests 
were free. 

Quite empty, except of that silent 
company in Russia leather and gold, 
in vellum, and other fine suits, all so 
unobtrusive and quiet, all so obse- 
quiously at her service, all ready to 
speak their best, their brightest, and 
wisest thoughts, or to be silent and 
neglected, and yet never affronted, 
always alert to serve and speak. 

Quite deserted! No, not quite. 
There, more than half hidden a that 
projection and carved oak pillaster, 
sate Monsieur Varbarriere, in an easy 


chair and a pair of gold spectacles, 
reading easily his vellum quarto. 

“Pretty room!” exclaimed Lady 
Alice in soliloquy, so soon as she had 
a the corpulent and grave stu- 

ent. 

Monsieur Varbarriere laid down his 
book with a look of weariness, and, 
seeing Lady Alice, smiled benignly, 
and rose and bowed, and his sonorous 
bass tones greeted her courteously 
from the nook in which he stood 
framed in oak, like a portrait of a rich 
and mysterious burgomaster. 

“What a pretty room!” repeated 
the old lady ; “I believe we are tete- 
a-tete.” 


“Quite so; I have been totally 
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alone; a most agreeable surprise, 
Lady Alice. Books are very good 
company ; but even the best won’t do 
always ; and I was beginning to weary 
of mine.” 

M. Varbarriere spoke French, so 
did Lady Alice; in fact, for that 
gentleman’s convenience, all conver- 
sations with him in that house were 
conducted in the same courtly lan- 


guage. 

Lady Alice looked round the room 
to satisfy herself that they were really 
alone; and having made her com- 
mendatory criticisms on the apart- 
ment once more, 

“Very pretty,” echoed Monsieur 
Varbarriere; “I admire the oak, 
openeny in a library, it is so 
solemn and contemplative. The 


Bishop was here to-day, and admired 
the room very much. An agreeable 
and good man the Bishop appears to 


“Yes; a good man; an excellent 
man. I had a very interesting con- 
versation with him yesterday. I may 
as well tell you, Monsieur Varbarriere 
—I know I may rely upon you—I 
have not come to my time of life 
without knowing pretty well, by a 
kind of instinct, whom I may trust ; 
and I well know how you sympathize 
with me about my lost son.” 

“ Profoundly, Madame ;” and Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere, with his broad and 
brown hand on his breast, bowed 
slowly and very deep. 

In her own way, with interjections, 
and commentary and occasional pauses 
for the sake of respiration, old Lady 
Alice related the substance of what 
the Bishop had communicated to her. 

“And what do you suppose, Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere, to have been the 
contents of that red leather box?” 
asked Lady Alice. 

Monsieur Varbarriere smiled mys- 
teriously, and nodded. 

“T fancy, Lady Alice, I have the 

honour to have arrived at precisely 
the same conclusion with yourself,” 
said he. 
“Well, I daresay. You see now 
whatisinvolved. Youunderstandnow 
why I should be, for his own sake, 
more than ever grieved that my boy 
is gone,” she said, trembling very 
much. 

Monsieur Varbarriere bowed pro- 


foundly. 
“And why it is, sir, that I do in- 
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sist on your explaining your broken 
phrase of the other evening.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere in his deep 
oak frame stood up tall, portly, and 
erect. A narrow window, with stained 
heraldic emblazonry, was partly he- 
hind him, and the light from above 
fell askance on one side of his massive 
countenance, throwing such dark 
downward bars of shadow on his face, 
that Lady Alice could not tell whether 
he was scowling, or smiling, or 
whether the effect was an illusion. 

“What phrase, pray, does your 
ladyship allude to ?” he inquired. 

“You spoke of my boy—my poor 
Guy—as if you knew more of him 
than you cared to speak—as if you 
were on the point of disclosing, and 
suddenly recollected yourself,” replied 
Lad Alice. 

“You mean when I had the honour 
to converse with you the night before 
last in the drawing-room,” said he, 
a little brusquely, observing that the 
old lady was becoming vehemently 
excited. 

“Yes ; when you left me under the 
a that you thought my son 
still living,” half screamed lady Alice, 
like a woman in a fury. 

“Bah!” thundered the sneering 
diapason of Monsieur Varbarriere, 
whose good-manners totally forsook 
him in his angry impatience, and his 
broad foot on the floor enforced his 
emphasis with a stamp. 

“What do you mean, you foreign 
masquerader, whom nobody knows ? 
What can it be? Sir, you hens half 
distracted me. I’ve heard of people 
getting into houses—I’ve heard of 
magicians—I’ve heard of the devil— 
I have heard of charlatans, sir. I'd 
like to know what right, if you know 
nothing of my dear son, you have to 
torture me with doubts——” 

“Doubts!” repeated Varbarriere, 
if less angrily, even more contemptu- 
sa “ Pish !” 

“You may say pish, sir, or any 
rudeness you please ; but depend upon 
this, if you do know anything, of 
any kind, about my darling son, Ill 
have it from you if there be either 
laws or men in England,” shrieked 
Lady Alice. 

Varbarriere all at once subsided, 
and looked hesitatingly. In tones 
comparatively quiet, but still a little 
ruffled, he said— 

“T’ve been, I fear, very rude ; every 
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one that’s angry is. I think you are 
right. I ought never to have ap- 
proached the subject of your domestic 
sorrow. It wasnot my doing, madam ; 
drawing 


it was you who insisted on 
me to it.” 

“You told me that you had seen 
my son, and knew Mr. Strangways 
intimately.” 

“T did mot,” cried Varbarriere 
sternly, with his head thrown back ; 
and he and Lady Alice for a secon 
or two were silent. “That is, I beg 
pardon, you misapprehended me. I’m 
sure I never could have said I had 
seen your son, Mr. Guy Deverell ; or 
that I had a particularly intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Strangways.” 

It won’t do,” burst forth y 
Alice again; “TI’ll not be foiled— 
won't be foiled, sir.” 

“ Pray, then, pause for one moment 
before you have excited an alarm in 
the house, and possibly decide me on 
taking my leave for ever,” said Var- 
barriere, in a low but very stern tone. 
“Whatever I may be — charlatan, 
conjurer, devil—if you but knew the 
truth, you would acknowledge your- 
self profoundly and everlastingly in- 
debted to me. It ¢s quite true that 
I am in possession of facts of which 
you had not even a suspicion ; it is 
true that the affairs of those nearest 
to you in blood have occupied m 

rofoundest thoughts and most af- 
ectionate care. I believe if you 
will but exercise the self-command 
of which I have no doubt you are 

rfectly capable for a very few days, 
shall have so matured my plans as to 
render their defeat impracticable. On 
the other hand, if you give me any 
trouble, or induce the slightest sus- 
picion anywhere that I have taken 
an interest of the kind I describe, I 
shall quit England, and you shall go 
down to your grave in darkness, and 
with the conviction, moreover, that 
you have blasted the hopes for which 
you ought to have sacrificed not your 
momentary curiosity only, but your 
unhappy life.” 

y Alice was awed by the coun- 
tenance and tones of this strange man, 
who assumed an authority over her, 
on this occasion, which neither of her 
deceased lords had ever ventured to 
assert in their lifetimes. 

Her fearless spirit would not how- 
ever succumb, but looked out through 
the cold windows of her deep-set 
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eyes into the fiery gaze of her master, 
as she felt him, daringly as before. 

After a short pause, she said— 

“You would have acted more wise- 
ly, Monsieur Varbarriere, had you 
spoken to me on other occasions as 
frankly as you have just now done.” 

“Possibly, madame.” 

“ Certainly, monsieur.” 

M. Varbarriere bowed. 

“Certainly, sir. But having at 
length heard so much, I am willing 
to concede what you say. I trust 
the delay may not be long. I—I 
think you ought to tell me soon. I 
suppose we had better talk no more 
in the interim,” she added, suddenly 
turning as she approached the thresh- 
old of the room, and recovering some- 
thing of her lofty tone—“ upon that, 
to me, terrible subject.” 

“ Much better,’ Madame, acqui- 
esced M. Varbarriere. 

“ And we meet otherwise as before,” 
said the old lady with a disdainful 
condescension, and a slight bow. 

“T thank you, madame, for that 
favour,’ replied M. Varbarriere rever- 
entially, approaching the door, which 
as she drew near to withdraw, he 
opened for her, with a bow, and they 
parted. 

“T hope she'll be quiet, that old 
ay wild-cat. I must get a note 
rom her to Madame Gwynn. The 
case grows stronger ; alittle more and 
it will be irresistible, if only that 
stupid and ill-tempered old woman 
can be got to govern herself for a few 
days.” 

That evening, in the drawing-room, 
Monsieur Varbarriere was many de- 
grees more respectful than ever to 
that old gray wild-cat, at whom that 
morning he had roared in a way so 
utterly ungentlemanlike and fero- 
cious. 

People at a distance might have 
almost fancied a sexagenarian carica- 
ture of a love scene. There had plainly 
been the lovers’ quarrel. Zhe lady 
carried her head a little high, threw 
sidelong glances on tlie carpet, had a 
little pink flush in her cheeks, and 
spoke little ; listened, but smiled not : 
while the gentleman sat as close as he 
dare, and spoke earnestly and low. 

Monsieur Varbarriere was, in fact, 
making the most of his time, and re- 
covering all he could of his milder 
influence over Lady Alice, and did 
persuade, and soften; and at length 
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promise of the note he 

pledging his 

honour that she would thoroughly 

approve the object of it, so soon as he 
was at liberty to disclose it. 

That night, taking leave of Sir 
Jekyl, Monsieur Varbarriere said—- 

“You've been so good as to wish me 
to prolong my visit, which has been 
to me so charming and so interesting. 
I have ventured, therefore, to enable 
myself to do so, by arranging an ab- 
sence of two days, which I mean to 
devote to business which will not 
bear pene” 

“Very sorry to lose you, even for 
the time you = but you must leave 

our nephew, Mr. Strangways, as a 
ostage in our hands to secure your 
return.” 

“He shall remain, as you are so 
gos as to desire it, to enjoy himself. 

for me, I need no tie to hold me 
to my engagement, and only regret 
every minute stolen for other objects, 
from my visit.” 

There was some truth in these 
complimentary speeches. Sir Jekyl 
was now quite at ease as to the cha- 
racter of his guests, whom he had at 
first connected with an often threat- 
ened attack, which he profoundly 
dreaded, however lightly he might 
talk of its chances of success. The 
host, on the whole, liked his guests, 
and really wished their stay prolonged; 
and Monsieur Varbarriere, who silent- 
ly observed many things of which he 

id not speak, was, perhaps, just now 
particularly interested in his private 
perusal of that little romance which 
was to be read only at Marlowe 
Manor. 

“T see, Guy, you have turned over 
a new leaf—no fooling now— you 
must not relapse, mind. I shall be 
away for two days. If longer, ad- 
dress me at Slowton. May I rely on 
— good sense and resolution — 

nowing what are our probable re- 


lations with this family—to continue 
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to exercise the same caution as I have 
observed in your conduct, with much 
satisfaction, for the last two evenings? 
Well, I suppose I may. If you can- 
not trust yourself—fly. Get away— 
pack. You may follow me to Slow- 
ton, make what excuse you please ; 
but don’t loiter here. Good-night.” 

Such was the farewell spoken by 
Varbarriere to his nephew, as he 
nodded his good-night on the thresh- 
old of their dressing-room. 

In the morning Monsieur Varbar- 
riere’s place knew him no more at 
the breakfast table. With his valise 
despatch-box, and desk, he had glided 
away, in the frosty sunlight, in a Mar- 
lowe post-chaise, to the “ Plough Inn,” 
on the Old London-road, where, as we 
know, he had once sojourned before. 
Tt made a slight roundabout to the 
point to which his business really in- 
vited his route ; and as he dismissed 
his vehicle here, I presume it was 
done with a view to mystify possi- 
ble inquirers. 

At the “Plough Inn” he was re- 
ceived with an awful bustle and 
reverence. The fame of the consi- 
deration with which he was enter- 
tained at Marlowe had reached that 
modest hostelry, and Monsieur Var- 
barriere looked larger, ander, more 
solemn in its modest hall, than ever ; 
his valise was handled with respect, 
and lifted in like an invalid, not 
hauled and trundled like a prisoner ; 
and the desk and despatch-box, as 
the more immediate attendants on 
his person, were eyed with the re- 
spect which such a confidence could 
not fail to inspire. 

So Monsieur Varbarriere, having 
had_ his aveeaing drive through a 
bright country, and keen air, eat his 
breakfast very comfortably ; and when 
that meal was over, ordered a “ fly,” 
in which he proceeded to Wardlock ; 
and pulled up at the hall-door of Lady 
Alice’s reserved looking, but comfort- 
able old red-brick mansion. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


M. VARBARRIERE TALKS WITH DONICA GWYNN. 


THE footman opened the door in 
dishabille and unshorn, with a coun- 
tenance that implied his sense of the 
impertinence of this disturbance of 
his gentlemanlike retirement. There 


was, however, that in the counte- 
nance of Monsieur Varbarriere, as well 
as the intangible but potent “aura” 
emitted by wealth, which surrounded 
him—an influence which everybody 
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feels and no one can well define which 
circumambiates a rich person and 
makes it felt, nobody knows how, 
that he ts wealthy—that brought the 
flunky to himself; and adjusting 
his soiled neck-tie hastily with one 
hand, he ran down to the heavy but 
commanding countenance that loomed 
on his from the window of the vehicle. 

“This is Wardlock ?’ demanded 
the visiter. 

“ Wardlock Manor t—yes, sir,” an- 
swered the servant. 

“T’ve a note from Lady Alice Red- 
cliffe, and a few words to Mrs. 
Gwynn the housekeeper.j} She’s at 
home ?” 

“ Mrs. Gwynn !—yes, sir.” 

“ Open the door, please,” said Mon- 
sieur Varbarriere, who was now speak- 
ing good frank English with wonder- 
ful fluency, considering his marked 
preference for the French tongue else- 
where. 

The door flew open at the touch of 

the footman ; and Monsieur Varbar- 
riere entered the staid mansion, and 
was shown, by the servant, into the 
,wainscoted parlour in which Lady 
Alice had taken leave of the ancient 
retainer whom he was about to con- 
fer with. 

When Mrs. Gwynn with that mix- 
ture of curiosity and apprehension 
which an unexpected visit is calcu- 
lated to inspire, entered the room, 
very erect and natty, she saw a large 
round-shouldered stranger, standing 
with his back toward her, arrayed in 
black, at the window, with his gro- 
tesque high-crowned hat on. 

urning about he removed this with 
a slight bow, and a grave smile, and 
with his sonorous foreign accent in- 
quired— 

“ Mrs. Gwynn, I suppose ?” 

Yes, sir, that is my name, if you 


ase. 
" “A note, Mrs. Gwynn, from Lady 
Alice Redcliffe.” 

And as he placed it in the thin and 
rather lady-like fingers of the house- 
keeper, his eyes rested steadily on her 
features, as might those of a process- 
server, whose business it might be 
hereafter to identify her. 

Mrs. Gwynn read the note, which 
was simply an expression of her mis- 
tress’s wish that she should answer 
explicitly whatever questions the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Varbarriere, who would 
hand it to her, and who was, more- 
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over, a warm friend of the family, 
might put to her. 

hen Mrs. Gwynn, with the — 
of her spectacles, had spelled throu 
this letter, she in turn looked search- 
ingly at Monsieur Varbarriere, and 
began to wonder unpleasantly, what 
line his examination might take. 

“ Will you, Mrs. Gwynn, allow me 
the right to sit down, by yourself tak- 
ing a chair ?” said Monsieur Varbar- 
riere, very politely, smiling darkly, 
and waving his hand toward a seat. 

“T’m very well as I am, I thank 
you, sir,” replied Gwynn, who did 
not very much like the gentleman's 
looks, and thought him rather like a 

reat roguish Jew pedler, whom she 
ad seen long ago at the fair of Mar- 
lowe. 

“Nay, but pray sit down—I can't 
while you stand—and our conversa- 
tion may last some time—pray do.” 

“T can talk as well, sir, one way 
as t’other,” replied she, while at the 
same time with a sort of fidgeted im- 

atience, she did sit down, and fold 
er hands in her lap. 

“We have all, Mrs. Gwynn, a very 
high opinion of you; I mean Lady 
Alice, and the friends of her family, 
among whom I reckon myself.” 

“It’s only of late as I came to my 
present misses, you’re aware, sir, ‘av- 
ing been, from, I may say, my child- 
hood in the Marlowe family.” 

“T know—the Marlowe family— 
it’s all one, in fact; but I may say, 
Mrs. Gwynn, that short, compara- 
tively, as has been your time with 
Lady Alice, you are spoken of with 
more respect and liking by that 
branch of the family than by Sir 
Jekyl.” 

“Tve done nothing to disoblege Sir 
Jekyl, as Lady Alice knows. Will 
you be so kind, sir, to say what you 
want with me, having business to at- 
tend to up stairs ?” 

“Certainly, it is only a trifle or 
two.” 

Monsieur Varbarriere cleared his 
voice. 

“ Having ascertained all about that 
secret door that opens into the green 
chamber at Marlowe, we would be 
obliged to you, to let us know at what 
time, to your knowledge, it was first 
used.” 

His large full eyes from under his 

rojecting brows, stared full upon 
er shrinking gaze as he asked this 
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question in tones deep and firm, but and secrecy—nay, more, if necessary 
otherwise as civil as he could employ. for the object of concealment—so to 
It was vain for Mrs. Gwynn to mislead and mystify people, that they 
attempt to conceal her extreme agi- can never so much as surmise the 
tation. Her countenance showedit— truth ; provided—pray observe me— 
she tried to speak, and failed ; and provided you treat me with the most 
cleared her throat, and broke down absolute candour. You must not 
ain. practise the least reserve or conceal- 
“ Perhaps you'd like some water,” ment. On tracing the slightest sha- 
said Varbarriere, rising and approach- dow of either in your communication 
ing the bell. with me, I hold myself free to deal 
“No,” said Donica Gwynn, rising with the facts in my possession, pre- 
suddenly and getting before him. cisely as may seem best to myself. 


“ Let be.” You understand ?” 
He saw that she wished to escape “Not Lady Alice, nor none of the 
observation. servants, nor—nor a creature living, 


“As you please, Mrs. Gwynn—sit please.” 
down again—I shan’t without your “ Depend on me,” said Varbarriere. 
leave—and recover a little.” “Well, sure I may; a gentleman 
“There’s nothing wrong with me, would not break his word with such 
sir,’ replied Donica, now in posses- as me,” said Donica, imploringly. 
sion of her voice, very angrily ; “We can’t spend the whole day 
“ there’s nothing to cause it.” repeating the same thing over and 
“Well, Mrs. Gwynn, it’s quite ex- over,” said Varbarriere rather grimly; 
cusable ; I know all about it.” “Tve said my say—I know every- 
“What are you, a builder or a har- thing that concerns you about it, 
tist ?” without your sane your lips upon 
“Nothing of the kind, I’m a gen- the subject. You occupied that room 
tleman without a profession, Mrs. for two years and a half during Sir 
Gwynn ; and one who will not permit Harry’s lifetime—you see I know it 
you to be compromised; one who all. TZhere/ you are perfectly safe. 
will protect you from the slightest I need not have made you any pro- 
suspicion of anything unpleasant.” mise, but I do—perfectly safe with 
“T don’t know what you’re driving me—and the room shall vanish this 
at,” said Mrs. Gwynn, still as white winter, and no one but ourselves know 
as death, and glancing furiously. anything of that door—do you under- 
“Come, Mrs. Gwynn, you’re a sen- stand !—provided” —— 
sible woman. You do know perfectly. “ Yes, sir, please—and what do you 
You have maintained a respectable wish to know more from me? I don’t 
character.” know, I’m sure, why I should be 
“Yes, sir!” said Donica Gwynn, such a fool as to take on so about 
and suddenly burst into a paroxysm it, as if 7 could help it, or was ever 
of hysterical tears. a bit the worse of it myself. There’s 
“Listen to me, you have maintained been many a one has slep’ in that 
a respectable character, I know it; room and never so much as knowd 
nothing whatever to injure that cha- there was a door but that they came 
racter shall ever fall from my lips; in :. 
no human being—but two or three “To be sure ; so tell me do you re- 
just as much interested in concealing collect Mr. Deverell’s losing a paper 
all about it as you or I—shall ever in that room ?” 
know anything about it; and Sir “Well, I do mind the time he said 
Jekyl Marlowe has consented to take he lost it there, but I know no more 
it down, so soon as the party, at pre- than the child unborn.” 
sent at Marlowe, shall have dis- “Did Sir Harry never tell you ?” 


persed.” “They said a deal o’ bad o’ Sir 
“Lady Alice—I’ll never like to see Harry, and them that should a’ stood 
her again,” sobbed Donica. up for him never said a good word 


“Lady Alice has no more suspicion forhim. Poor old creature !—I doubt 
of the existence of that door, thanthe if he had pluck to do it. I don’t 
Pope of Rome has; and what is think he had, poor fellow !” 
more, never shall. Youmayrelyupon “Did he ever fel/ you he had done 
me toobservethe mostabsolute silence it? Come, remember your promise.” 
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“No, upon my soul—never.” 

“Do you think he took it ?” 

Their Le met steadily. 

“Yes, I do,” said she, with a slight 
defiant frown. 

“ And why do you think so ?” 

“Because, shortly after the row 
began about that paper, he talked 
with me, and said there was some- 
thing a-troubling him, and he wished 
me to go and live in a farm-house at 
Applehythe, and keep summat he 
wanted kep safe, as there was no 
one in all England so true as me— 
poor old fellow! He never told me, 
and I never asked. But I laid it 
down in my own mind it was the 
paper Mr. Deverell lost, that’s all.” 

s we he ever show youthat paper ?” 

“ 0.” 

“Did he tell you where it was ?” 

“ He never said he had it.” 

“Did he show you where that thing 
was which he wanted you to take 
charge of ?” 

“Yes, in the press nigh his bed’s 
head.” 


“ $ oe 
; ou open the press { 


“Well?” 

“He showed me a sort of a box, 
and he said that was all.” 

“A little trunk of stamped red 
leather—was that like it?” 

“That was just it.” 

“Did he afterwards give it into 
anybody’s charge ?” 

“T know no more about it. I saw 
it there,that’sall. I saw it once, and 
never before nor since.” 

“Ts there more than one secret 
door into that room ?” pursued Var- 
barriere. 

“More than one !—no, never as I 
heard or thought.” 

“Where is the door placed with 
which you are acquainted ?” 

“Why? Don’t you know?” 

“Suppose I know of two. Wehave 
discovered a second. Which is the 
one you saw used? Come!” 

Parenthetically it is to be observed 
that no such discovery had been made, 
and Varbarriere was merely fishing 
for information without disclosing his 
ignorance. 


“Tn the recess at the right of the 
bed’s head.” 

“Yes ; and how do you open it? 
I mean from the green chamber ?” 

“T never know’d any way how 
to open it—it’s from t’other side. 
There’s a way to bolt it, though.” 

“Ay? How’s that ?” 

“There’s an ornament of scrowl- 
work, they calls it, bronze-like, as 
runs down the casing of the recess, 
shaped like letter esses. Well, the 
fourteenth of them, reckoning up 
from the bottom, next the wall, turns 
round with your finger and thumb ; 
so if any one be in the green cham- 
ber, and knows the secret, they can 
stop the door being opened.” 

“T see—thank you. You've been 
through the passage leading from Sir 
Harry’s room that was—Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe’s room, at the back of the 
house, to the secret door of the green 
chamber ?” 

“No, never. I know nothink o’ 
that, no more nor a child.” 

“ No ad 


“ No, nothink at all.” 

Varbarriere had here been trying 
to establish another conjecture. 

There was a pause. Varbarriere, 
ruminating darkly, looked on Donica 
Gwynn. He then closed his pocket- 
book, in which he had inscribed a few 
notes, and said— 

“Thank you, Mrs.Gwynn. Should 
I want anything more I’ll call again ; 
and you had better not mention the 
subject of my visit. Let me see the 
pictures—that will be the excuse— 
and—and do you keep your secret, 
and I’ll keep mine.” 

“No, I thank you, sir,” said Donica, 
drily, almost fiercely, drawing back 
from his proffered douceur. 

“Tut, tut—pray do,” 

“No, I thank you.” 

So he looked at the pictures in the 
different rooms, and at some old china 
and snuff-boxes, to give a colour to his 
visit; and with polite speeches and 
dark smiles, and a general courtesy 
that was unctuous, he took his leave 
of Donica Gwynn, whom he left 
standing in the hall with a flushed 
face and a sore heart. 
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CHINA TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Ir the accounts of early travellers are 
not so reliable as those of our King- 
lakes, our Burtons, our Spekes, and 
our Oliphants, their published works 
were much more popular with the 
supporters of circulating libraries, 
admitting — somewhat violently — 
that such institutions were in existence 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The man with bosom 
cased in oak and triple bronze, who 
ventured to the Court of Prester 
John, or that of the great Cham of 
Tartary and Emperor of Cathay, not 
only described what he saw or sup- 
posed he saw, but as scrupulously 
set down all such facts of natural 
and traditional history as the natives 
thought fit to stuff his wallet withal. 

Adventurous expeditions were not 
so frequent in the ancient days as 
now. ‘They were attended with more 
danger than in these steamy times of 
ours, and the lucky adventurer who 
returned safe in life and limb, was a 
hero for a long period, even to his 
own valet. It was therefore needful 
that entertainment proportional to 
the honours received should be 
rendered to the admiring and uncri- 
tical audience, and, in consequence, 
the narrative was circumstantial, and 
interesting, and replete with novelty, 
and where truth began to languish, 
fiction was freely called in. By fiction 
is not here implied absolute invention 
on the part of the narrator, so much 
as a most liberal use of romantic and 
amusing incidents and circumstances 
gathered by hearsay. 

There is an interest of no slight 
character attached to these old records 
of visits to strange countries. Con- 
trasting their contents with those of 
a book on the same subject published 
within a few years, we are enabled to 


gauge the progress or retrogression 
of a nation in commerce, in manu- 
factures, in sound political knowledge 
on the part of the rulers, and the 
consequent happiness of the people. 
In these respects we can repart very 
little of progress—even of change— 
on the part of the Celestial Empire. 
The Emperor is as fully convinced of 
his own superiority to all earth’s 
rulers as he was two centuries since, 
—the Mandarins are as careful to 
preety the real relations subsisting 

etween his subjects and the “ Outer 
Barbarians” from reaching his ears, 
—the viceroys and governors of pro- 
vinces and cities as tyrannical and 
venal as in the year 1656. The por- 
trait of the Viceroy of Canton given 
in the old volume* that furnishes the 
subject matter of this paper would 
seem to have been drawn from a pro- 
phetic vision of Governor Yeh. He 
sits on a square platform in the 
centre of the room, his officers 
squatted by the walls ; his features 
are bloated, his eyes nearly closed, 
and an expression of sleepy, con- 
temptuous arrogance and ill temper 
mantles over his dull countenance. 
The Dutch gentlemen composing the 
Embassy found themselves jealously 
watched, and unable to effect any- 
thing beyond what it was the wish 
of their immediate custodians to 
allow. They had not the same 
cos of testing the knavery 
and insincerity of the ordinary inha- 
bitants of towns as our modern 
visiters have had to their cost, but 
they speak well of the gentle char- 
acter and courteous demeanour of the 
country people, with whom they 
casually forgathered. The national 
disposition to exclude foreigners from 
the interior of the country, as well as 


* An Empassy from the East-Inp1a Company of the Unrrep Provinces to the 


Granp Farrar CHAM, Emperor or Cura. 


Delivered by their ExceLLeNctes Peter 


pE Goyer and Jacos pE Keryzer, at his Imprriau City of Pexinc. Wherein the 
cities, villages, &c., &c., from Canton to Pexrye are described. . . . . Alsoan 
Epistle of Faruer Jon Apams their AnTaGonisTt. . . . With an Appendix 
taken out of Farner ATHANAsIUs Kircuer. Englished and set forth with their several 
sculptures. By Jonun Oatvpy, Esq., His Masesty’s CosMOGRAPHER, GEOGRAPHICK 
Pruiyter, and Master of the Revets for the Kinapom or IRELAND. Lonpon: Printed 
by the Author at his house in Warr Friers. MDCLXXIII. 
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from the privilege of trading at the 
seaports, been gathering strength 
from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to nearly the middle of the 
nineteenth ; and if mercantile rela- 
tions are at present on a more satis- 
factory footing, we have to thank 
our own determined self-assertion for 
that result. There was, however, 
undoubtedly more tolerance for Chris- 
tian institutions in China nearly 
three hundred years ago than there 
was only a quarter of a century since. 
Whatever toleration is now enjoyed 
has been obtained from the whole- 
some fear of Freneh and English 
arms. It might have been expected 
that rulers indifferent to religion, 
living the lives of practical atheists, 
and tolerating every phase of idola- 
try, would extend the same indiffer- 
ence to Christian worship among their 
subjects. So far from this being so 
in China, the Mandarins have been 
as ferocious against missionaries and 

roselytes, as ever were prefects under 
Domitian or Decius. 

We must however turn for the mo- 
ment from this parallel of the ancient 
and modern condition of the Flowery 
Land, where things when not at a 
stand still, always tend to go back- 
ward rather than forward ; and give 
an idea of the matter and manner 
of the volume before quoted. The 
degree of interest excited in former 
days by the publication of works of 
the like character, may be estimated 
by the expensive style in which the 
narrative was brought before the 
world about two hundred years ago. 
It was presented in the ponderous 
folio-form, ‘consisting of 500 pages, 
and about 200 copper-plate engray- 
ings, some the size of the page, 
eee impressed on the strong paper 
with the letter-press, and all dis- 
tinguished by care and considerable 
ability. Mr. John Nieuhoff, steward 
to the ambassadors, had it in charge 
to describe the progress of their Ex- 
cellencies, and everything connected 
with the country, which struck him 
as worthy to be noticed, and very 
diligently did he fulfil his duty. 

Taking the advice of Rabelais’ 
Giant he begins at the beginning, i.¢. 
—the Lacedzemonians, and finds fault 
with them for their homely wits in 


“Prohibiting from Travelling out of their 
own Countrey, lest so degenerating in Man- 
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ners, (as they supposed) they might fall 
into a more loose and irregular course of 
Life, and by the acquaintance of the various 
Modes of several foreign Nations, slight the 
strictness of their own severer Establish- 
ments.” 


However he consoles his readers 
with the precepts and practices of 
those wiser travelled ancients, Trajan, 
King Mithridates, Tacitus, Demo- 
critus, and Plato, and then proceeds 
to the matter in hand. 

Mynheer Nieuhoff returning from 
the West Indies, and then proceeding 
to Batavia, joined the retinue of the 
Excellencies mentioned in title, who 
were deputed to the Grand Cham for 
the purpose of effecting a free com- 
merce between the Dutch and Chinese. 
Before entering on the account of the 
Embassy he informs his readers of 
the several names given to the great 
country by its various Emperors. 
Here they are. Zhau, Boundless ; 
Yu, Rest ; Zha, Great ; Sciam, cu- 
rious ; Cheu, Perfect ; Han, the Milky 


Way; Ain, Brightness; Zamin, 
Great Brightness; Chung -choa, 
Middle Kingdom; Chung - que; 


Middle Garden. 
The Embassy landing at Canton, a 
plan of that city is given, presenting 
the section of a beehive, with streets 
and gardens nearly as regular as the 
honeycombs in the same hive. It 
presented at that time little difference 
In appearance from the Canton which 
succumbed to its captors in 1857. , One 
long battlemented wall bristling with 
battlements and fortalices ran . the 
river, while two curved sides spring- 
ing from its extremities and forming 
a parabola met far off in the country. 
The chief streets ran parallel with the 
river wall, traversing the city from 
end to end, and these were crossed by 
otherstolerably regularin appearance. 
If theoutline of the city hac eieened 
to be square, it would have presented 
a goodly model of the Babylon of 
ancient days. Two square forts on 
the river, gave their support to the 
great strength of the wall, and the 
myriads of boats crossing each other’s 
tracks in every direction, presented 
a feature of the landscape similar in 
every respect to what may be seen 
at this day. The boats were and are 
— by women, the married ones 
aving their babies strapped to their 
backs, while their children between 
two and ten years old, have floats 
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attached to their dresses to provide 
ainst a chance tumble. The lives 
of the women from their birth to their 
death are passed in these boats, their 
husbands and sons acting as mes- 
sengers and porters in the city during 
the day, and repairing to their float- 
ing homes when their labour is ended. 
ad the intelligent writer of the 
folio been living freely in the city he 
would have found the scale of honesty 
and trustworthiness rather higher 
than our officers did two centuries 
later. 

Colonel Fisher (A.D. 1857) having 
occasion ms wna eae to a 
linguist in the pigeon™ language. 

Colonel Fisher.—Y ou savey (know) 
that boy. 

Linguist assents, idiom unknown 


to us. 

Col. F.—My want one piecey boy, 
number one good. 

Linguist knows one, the son of 
worthy parents. 

Col. F.—You think he truly good ; 
he not makey that lallylung (thief) 
pigeon. Henomakey lobthatwatch, 
that dollar. 

Linguist makes affirmation that 
the boy is honesty itself. » 

Col. F.—You can secure this num- 
ber one boy ; makey all ploper pigeon. 
Suppose he makey lun away and steal, 
you makey good to my all that dollar, 
all that watch. 

Ahong, the peerless for honesty, 
disappeared at the end of a week,—a 
silver watch, a ring, five dollars, and 
a regimental waistcoat, vanishing con- 
temporaneously. Curiously enough 
the linguist paid a visit to a friend 
in a distant province at the same 
time. Soat least it wassaid. How- 
ever a friend of the colonel recognised 
him soon after in the suburbs on the 
other side of the river, the owner of 
a store of foreign goods. He imme- 
diately accosted him, acquainted him 
with the escapade of his protegé, and 
threatened him with the extremes of 
civil and military law including the 
ceremony of surrendering Ahong, 
“ Makeying flog he, and cutteying he 
tail.” The ex-linguist acknowledged 
his liability, and at the end of the 


moon he returned the watch, the ring, 
and the five dollars, but asserted on 
the honour of a Chinaman that Ahong 
was innocent of the rape of the waist- 
coat. 

The general features of the city are 
at this day much the same as when 
the Dutch gentlemen were politely 
prevented from using their eyes to 
any useful purpose. A wall divides 
the northern from the southern por- 
tion of the city. The houses rarely 
exceed one story in height, a court 
fronted by a dead wall distinguishing 
the private houses of the rich. 

The beggars, the booksellers, the 
peripatetic cooks ply their trades, and 
a decayed gentlewoman, her head 
protected by an umbrella, and her 

or little feet, some three inches 
ong, protected by her faded gown or 
trowsers, offers the use of her fingers 
and needle and thread to repair any 
rents in the clothes of the considerate 
passers-by. General morality isseveral 
degrees worse than before the per- 
manent lodgment of the Europeans, 
who were formerly confined to the 
S.W. quarter. The population at the 
present day is supposed to be little 
short of a million. Mr. Neuhoff was 
unable to find out the number of inha- 
bitants in his day, but it could not be 
much less than it is now, taking the 
extent of the suburbs into account, 
along with the vast numbers that 
dwelt entirely on the river. Though 
there is a want of open places in the 
city and the average width of the 
streets only eight feet,t the city is 
not unhealthy. 

The Embassy were royally treated 
by the Viceroy and his nobles. Per- 
formers on the a pierced their 
ears, but one of the Dutchmen gave 
the performer a lesson on his own in- 
strument to the great edification of 
the Chinese lookers-on ; the strings 
were of silk, gut or wyre not being in 
use. In those days tea was not a 
household word with Europeans. 
The Dutch had procured some 
of it as early as 1610. The East 
India Company ventured to im- 
port a couple of canisters of it in 
1699, but English folk had been 


* This is the natural decadence of the above word :—Englishman, “ Business ;” 
Intelligent Chinaman, “ Pidgeness ;” Chinaman less intelligent, “ Pidgeons ;” Vulgarian 
Chinaman, “ Pidgeon.” 

+ They vary in breadth from six to sixteen fect. * 
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tasting it both as a rarity and medi- 
cine before. On the 25th September, 
1660, Mr. Samuel Pepys writes,—“ I 
did send for acup of tee (a China 
drink) of which I never had drank 
before ;’ and on the 28th of June, 
1667,—“ Home, and there find my 
wife making of tea, a drink which 
Mr. Pelling, the potticary, tells her is 
ood for her cold and defluxions. 

Mr. Neuhoff gives this startling ac- 
count of its consumption at the Can- 
ton Festival :— 


“At the beginning of Dinner there were 
several Bottles of The or Tea brought to 
the Table, whereof they drank to the Am- 
bassadors, bidding them welcom. This 
drink is made of the Herb The or Cha after 
this manner. They infuse half a handful 
of the said herb in fair Water, boyling it 
till a third part be consumed, to which they 
add warm milk about a fourth part, with 
a little Salt, and then drink it as hot as 
they can well endure. The Chineses boast 
as much of the excellency of this Infusion 
as the Alchymists of the Vertues of their 
pretended Elizir. After the Ambassadors 
had drank of this liquor, the Steward de- 
sired them to fal to.” 


There seems nothing but what is 
credible enough in the narrative of 
the River Voyage of the Embassy 
taking Nankin in its way, and then 
describing Hogarth’s “line of beauty” 
in its progress to Pekin. 

At Pekkinsa they saw several 
curious cliffs, partly .artificial, cut so 
as to resemble the necks and heads of 
beasts and birds ; some forty feet high, 
but several injured in the late inva- 
sion of the Tartars, Marks of their 
destructive progress were found every- 
where. Near the great pool (Lake) 
Poyang they visited the idol temple 
where Slack lamps were kept burning 
day and night, and the ugly-looking 
demonreceived such worshipas below 
described :— 


“The Chineses and Tartars, that at any 
time are to pass over this pool Poyang, offer 
up first some Present or other to the Idol of 
this Temple for a Safe and Speedy Passage. 
The ordinary sort of People take a Cock, 
but the rich a Hog, which they bring alive 
to the Image, which is Pictur’d in a most 
terrible Posture; and there they cut the 
throats of these Creatures, and with the 
warm Blood besprinkle the Claws of the 
Idol (which resemble the Claws of Griffins), 
and some part of his Body; so that their 
Idols are always bedawb’d with Blood on 
purpose to make them look with a more 
grim Aspect. They offer up likewise to the 
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Idol the feet of the dead Swine, and the 
Spurs and Comb of the Cock ; the rest they 
reserve for themselves; and make merry 
therewith, Feasting in Honor of this Idol.” 


At this place they were told that 
the celebrated china-ware was made 
from sandy clay dug up from the 
mountain Hoeichu in the province of 
Nankin, and tempered with water into 
four-square clods, These being 
stamped with the imperial brand, 
and brought to the village of Ucien- 
jeu, the different utensils were 
fashioned and painted. Being first 
dried in the sun they were baked in 
an oven for fifteen days, and then 
allowed to remain there for fifteen 
days more, the fire being extinguished 
and the oven kept closely shut." As 
it is known that porcelain is formed 
from two stony substances—Kaolin 
and Petunse, the Dutchmen were in 
a probability intentionally mysti- 

ed. 

At the city of Hukeu, young and 
old joyfully thronged to the quay to 


see them and their vessels, and seemed | 


annoyed that they could not enter 
into conversation with them. The 
Europeans were equally anxious to 


make a return for such good-will :—* 


“We caused our trumpets to sound that 
old tune of William of Nassau, supposing 
to have delighted them; but on the con- 
trary they were so much affrighted with 
their brazen Voice, that they ran roring 
with full speed for Shelter to the City.” 


As they approached the river 
Kiang (Son of the Sea), they disem- 
barked on an island to recreate them- 
selves but were frightened back to 
their ship by the imprint of a tiger’s 
foot. They directed dinner to be pre- 
pared, as they were disappointed of 
their amusement on the island, but 
some new Chinese pilots— 


“‘Ran into the Cabbin to the Ambassa- 
dors, fell down upon their Knees, and ear- 
nestly intreated that they would forbid the 
preparation, for that (as they said) there 
was a certain Spirit who kept himself under 
Water about this Pool, and appeared in the 
shape of a Dragon or great Fish, and had 
the command over this Countrey, and could 
not endure the scent in his Nose of roasted 
Poultry, boil’d Bacon, ox other savory 
smells. As soon as he was sensible of any 
such thing he immediately raised a Storm 
which did infallibly cast away the Vessel.” 


Of course the savoury operations 
were suspended, but the appearance 
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of two or three tunny-fishes gambol- 
ling near the vessel kept the poor 
pilots in great alarm for some time. 
In Nankin they found a million 
of inhabitants. The street forming 


the illustration presented a poor ap- 
ce,—cottages of one story, one 

oor, and one reed-woven window. 
Forty thousand Tartars formed the 
garrison, and the wives of these Tar- 
tars who enjoyed rank, were not at 
all embarrassed by rules of ceremony. 


“ As we were riding by the gate of the 
Old Imperial Court, we became aware of a 
great Tartar Lady about forty years of 
age with her Servants waiting on her. She 
very civilly sent to our interpreter to invite 
the Ambassador into her house. Jacob de 
Keyzer hereupon lighted and the Lady then 
made towards him. She was very debonair 
and free, look’d upon our Swords, and much 
admired their bending without breaking. 
She took the Ambassador’s Hat, and put it 
on her own Head, and unbuttoned his 
Doublet almost down to his Waste. In- 
viting us into the House, we found her 
Daughter dressed in a Violet-coloured 
damask Gown (her mother being in black 

. Damask). Both Ladies had little reed 
Caps on their heads adorned with a red 
Silk Tassel on the Crown. Their Hair 
was braided round their heads with strings 

‘ of Pearl. The large Withdrawing-Room 

was only furnished with Benches, some 
of them covered with Silk, and on these 
they requested us to sit. They drank to 
us several times in their Liquor made of 

Beans, which is very strong, but agrees 

wondrous well with their Constitution. 

They set beforé us some of their Sweet- 

meats, much intreating us to eat.’’ 


Nankin once enjoyed the honour 
of being the capital of China. It is 
= the literary centre of og 

pire, possessing many selling 
and publishing establishments. The 
streets are handsome, well paved, 
clean, and lined by nice-looking shops 
and private houses. The great orna- 
ment of the city continues to be the 
porcelain tower, 261 feet high. The 
present population is only half a 
million, the limits of the city being 
much contracted since the Tartar in- 
vasion. Some of our late military 
writers found the ladies here, and at 
Shang-hae, and the neighbouring lo- 
calities, not disposed to stay within 
their houses eriveloped in their veils. 
They attributed the change to a spirit 
of freedom introduced by the rebels. 
But we see that it was an institution 
as old as the last Tartar descent on 
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the country, 1644. Mr. Nieuhoff 
found lamentable traces of their de- 
vastations twenty-two years after the 
inroad. 

The beggars of that old time 
wrought on the feelings of the charit- 
able by knocking their heads together, 
and persisting till an alms was forth- 
coming. If there was only one men- 
dicant he held on knocking his head 
against a stone, or he kept a dart 
stuck through his cheek, or a bunch 
of some combustible matter on fire, 
upon his head, or practised some 
other penance till he extorted the 
alms. The cormorants caught fish 
for their masters as they do at this 
day. A proprietor of a couple of 
these birds, told our authority that 
they had fished for his father and 
grandfather. 

Being arrived at last at Pekin they 
were put to the question (in a moral 
sense) ordinary and extraordinary. 
Were they personal relatives of the 
Emperor of their country? Had they 
senile any land at all, or did they live 
altogether in ships? How far from 
Holland to Pekin? They found it 
difficult to make the Mandarins en- 
tertain any idea of a republic, or free 
them from the impression that the 
Dutch lived by piracy. Father Adam 
Scaliger, a Jesuit long in the country 
gave some help towards a mutual 
understanding ; but— 

“While the Clerks were taking copies, 
His Highness (the chief Mandarin) found 
himself hungry, and sent for a piece of 
Pork to satisfy his Appetite, which was half 
raw; whereof he did eat most heartily in so 
slovenly a manner, that he looked more like 
a Butcher than a Prince. No sooner had 
he stayed his stomach with that collation,” 
&e., &e., &e 


The word Judy and then the date 
1655 mightily puzzled the Mandarin. 
On finding that it was the seventh 
month of the Christian or the last of 
the Tartar year, he got it into his 
head that the Government of Holland 
had lasted 1656 years, and great was 
the muddle for a while. 

The Emperor finding it recommend- 
ed to let the Hollanders visit the coun- 
try every five years to pay their re- 
spects to him, he graciously effaced the 
figure 5, substituting 8 in its place, 
alleging that as it would require five 
years to come and go, it was only 
right to allow the poor people to rest 
themselves for two or three years. 
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On the day of presentation at Court 
the Ambassadors found such a crowd 
of Mandarins, members of the Im- 
ena family, and guards armed with 

ws and arrows, between them and 
the throne that they could scarcely 
fet a glimpse of the young Cham. 

he great dignitaries enabled them- 
selves to endure the effulgence from 
the throne by drinking Zhea out of 
wooden cups. 

A great deal of money was spent 
in this Embassy on rich presents, and 
on bribes to Viceroys of Canton, who 
have always enjoyed the privilege of 
being knaves in grain, and on other 
kindred spirits, and little profitable 
was all the trouble taken. The Em- 
peror’s letter to the President of 
Holland ran thus :— 


“The King* sends this Letter to the Hol- 
land Governor-General, John Maatzuyker 
at Batavia. Our Territories are so far 
asunder as the East from the West, so that 
we can hardly come near one another ; and 
from many fore-going ages to this present 
time the Hollanders were never seen by us. 
But those that sent Peter de Goyer and 
Jacob de Keyzer to me are a wise and brave 
People, who in your names have appeared 
before me and have brought me several 
Presents. Your country is ten thousand 
Miles distant from me, but you show your 
noble Mind in remembring of me. For 
this reason my Heart does very much in- 
cline to you. Therefore I send to you two 
Rolls of Sattin with Dragons, besides two 
other Rolls, &c., &c., &c. You have ask’d 
leave to come and trade in my Country, 
&c. But in regard your Country is so far 
off, and the Winds very high here, which 
will much endanger your Ships, it would 
very much trouble me if, &c., &c., &e. 
Therefore if you please to send hither, I 
desire it may be but once in every eight 
years, and no more than one hundred men 
a Company, &c. 


“Tn the thirteenth year, eighth month, 
and twenty-ninth day of the Reign 
of— 

* SUNGTE.” 

Underneath stood— 

“ HouGTEE THOEPE.” 


In this ingenious missive were 
mentioned some of the Emperor’s 
presents. Those brought by the un- 
successful Dutchmen were costly 
enough, consisting of asuit of armour 
inlaid with gold, guns, broad-swords, 
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cloves, nutmegs, scarlet and other 
cloth, powder-flasks, looking-glasses, 
amber, European sweet waters, pic- 
tures, tortoise-shell cabinets, goblets 
of Venice-glass, a plume of feathers, 
and a painted parrot. A person pretty 
much in the Emperor’s confidence, 
and who was pot at all anxious for 
the success of the Embassy, expressed 
a well-grounded opinion that if they 
had brought with them a_ harpsi- 
chord with one who could skilfully 
touch it, a trumpeter, an engineer, 
and a drill-sergeant or two, the 

would have been successful. Well, 
the Emperor or his advisers were po- 
lite and considerate. They felt they 
could not comply but shaped their 
refusal in the least offensive fashion 
they could devise. If they dissembled 
their love, they.did not adopt the 
well-known disagreeable alternative. 

No mere statistical work could 
enter more minutely into every thing 
Chinese than this folio of Mynheer 
Nieuhoff. He neglects nothing, not 
even the fabulous animals reported 
to him by lying or credulous natives. 
He tells us of tigers in the province 
of Yunnan, very fierce and hot in the 
pursuit of men, women, and children, 
who would not leave a soul alive, 
only that each is attended by a small 
creature, whose incessant barking 
gives notice of its coming. Your 
tiger and rhinoceros however are on 
the best terms. They converse much 
with one another, but it is altogether 
a selfish arrangement on the part of 
the tiger. Living on meat he is 
troubled with a weak stomach, and 
uses by way of medicine certain 
curious preparations furnished by the 
vegetable-eating animal. 

Among the marvels which he re- 
cords, he mentions that in Honan are 
found snakes whose flesh infused in 
wine is sovereign against lameness. 
Among other creatures unknown in 
Europe there lives in Huquang a 
horse covered with scales, and pro- 
vided with tiger’s claws. He lives 
indifferently on land and water, and 
kills and eats man or beast without 
showing the slightest preference for 
either food above the other. 

The virtues of some localities are 
not inferior to those of the fauna of 


* We suspect some error here: the mere word King would scarcely occur in a despatch 
from the “ Brother of the Sun and Moon, and Emperor of the Flowery Land.” 
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the country. Near the city Vucung 
is the hill Taipe, on which no one is 
allowed to beat a drum, the result of 
that exercise being in every instance 
a storm of thunder, lightning, and 
rain. 

The river Tau has red fish, with 
whose blood if you anoint your feet, 
you may walk across the water in 
perfect safety. 

On the hill Suchue near the city 
Chingtu, the Immortals meet to con- 
verse. 

In Huquang live an unknown wild 
and ~~ people on hills hitherto 
inaccessible. 

Near Liencheng a city in Quang- 
tung, lies a great hill called Whoang, 
on which grow fine fruit. You are 
free to eat as much as you will, but 
if you put ever so little in your pocket, 

ou will never make your way to the 
ottom. 

Near the city Munghoa in Honan 
is the hill Funghoang where the 
Pheenix died after singing its “woful, 
wild, and wondrous song.” Myriads 
of birds meet there once a year to 
lament the fate of that prince of 
fowls. But the nasty, unpoetical folk 


of the circumjacent country take that 
occasion to provide themselves with 
lanterns, creep up the sides of the 
hill, knock the poor mourners on the 
head, carry them home, make a meal 
of their flesh and stuff their pillows 


with the feathers. After these won- 
ders the information that several 
strange pools, springs, and wells exist 
whose waters are sovereign for cure 
of various distempers, comes on us 
with a flat and uninteresting effect. 
We have often contemplated with 
leasure a portrait of dear Charles 
louk perched on a high stool, his 
slender legs tucked back, and his 
countenance suffused with a beatific 
radiance bent on a large folio, such 
as that before us, lying open on a 
steep desk. A steaming tumbler of 
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unch lies ready at his hand, but 

is thoughts are otherwise occupied. 
Folios have gone out of fashion, but 
we are certain that our great grand- 
fathers and their wives and daugh- 
ters derived more quiet gratifica- 
tion from the leisurely perusal of 
these literary giants than our own 
feather-headed sons and daughters 
from their feverish and unhealthy 
studies. 

Here we might descant on the dif- 
ference in the condition of the Chinese 
in 1656 and 1865, and rejoice in the 
improvement; but we have not ne- 
glected the first during the progress 
of our narrative, and as for the other, 
there is as yet little ground for exul- 
tation. Let the Emperor be as well 
disposed as he may, while the great 
body of the Mandarins continue cor- 
rupt in conscience and in practice, 
little improvement can be effected. 
Those who are familiar with the state 
of morals in our large seaports need 
not be informed that the influx of 
our seafaring people, aud their inter- 
mixture with the inhabitants of the 
large seaports of China, cannot tend 
to the moral improvement of either 
party. Then the cares of the might 
population of the country are so muc 
occupied with the mere struggle to 
support life, that there seems no room 
nor opportunity for entertaining reli- 
gious questions. However, since the 
extension of European influence the 
persecution of Christians has been 
arrested, and we may confidently 
hope much from a blessing on the 
exertions of our missionaries. Where 
the freeinfluence of Christianity is un- 
impeded by penal restrictions it would 
imply diftidence in God’s goodness 
not to reckon upon a change for the 
better in the temporal and spiritual 
condition of a country affording even’ 
slighter grounds for hope than China, 
the oldest empire now in existence. 
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THE PHANTOM HOUSE. 


I. 

WHEN twilight’s clouds were settling dark 

O’er forest, hill, and lonely lea, 
One came in a thin-masted aids 

Across the restless heaving sea ; 
His heart with mournful tumult beating— 
The earnest blood his forehead heating— 
With thoughts, once more, once more of meeting 
The loved old village in the isle 
Where first he met the heaven’s smile. 


IL. 
Before the fitful night-winds rouse, 
On to the well-known harbour flew 
His scudding barge, with surfy bows, 
And puff'd sails dripping heavy dew ; 
Landward, beyond the steady lamp, 
Stretched the red streaks of sunset damp, 
And clouds in a long moonlit camp ; 
The wind soughed ’mid the sea-gull’s screech, 
Low gusting round the foamy beech. 
III. 
The sailor on the lighthouse pier 
Stood smoking bluffly in the wind, 
As past him with their whistling gear 
They swept, and left the sea behind ; 
The keen gray air was gusting loud, 
And through the harbour’s floatings bowed 
Each lugger with its blowing shroud ; 
While from the twinkling evening town 
The seaman’s song rang cheerily down. 




































IV. 
He sprang upon his native earth, 
And o’er the roads and meadows trod 
On to the village of his birth, 
His heart upheaved the while to God ; 
The lewoval bell mourned forth the hour 
From the gray moss-rusted tower ; 
The grass breathed faint from a fresh shower, 
And autumn’s night grew dark as he 
Trod back those paths of memory. 


v. 
Slight change was there as on he sped— 
till brown the pebbly river flowed ; 

The pine trees, old, met overhead 

’Mid moonlit distances of road ; 
Beneath the skirting forest trees 
Lay withered drifts of trembling leaves, 
Like his bare heart’s old memories ; 

And in the leafy byway lone, 

The cold fount streamed from the mossy stone. 


VI. 
Oh! he had passed o’er many a land 
Since last he lost the smile of home, 
And parted with a dear-clasped hand 
For ever, in that hour of doom, 
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Whose hopeless cloud, where’er was wending 
His lonely steps, came ever bending 
O’er him, in shadows never ending ; 

The past came back in eastern evens, 

In odorous woods and purple heavens. 


Vil. 
So homeward came this lonely soul, 
Across the tossing wastes of sea, 
To reach once more his spirit’s goal— 
The old house of his infancy ; 
To gather the dear past that strewn lay— 
To live there one year, sweet and lonely, 
Amid his heart’s old reveries only— 
To linger near one grave the while, 
That loved, sad tenant of the isle. 


VIII. 
*Twas night when through that dark dumb door 
He entered, where no step had stirred 
For many a swooning year before ; 
And the gray granite porch was furred 
With moss and ivy trellising ; 
And the waked hall began to ring, 
As onward he was hastening, 
To his forgotten foot—that last 
After the dead the threshold past. 


IX. 
Then, through the house, a phantom guest, 
He wandered over stair and room, 
Passing where footsteps oft had pressed, 
Through summer days and winter’s gloom ; 
On the tree-tops without, the rooks 
Swung croaking, while within old books 
Looked out from their familiar nooks ; 
The walls stood round in mantling damp, 
Scarce seen by the sparse-flamed lamp. 


x. 
From floor to roof through night he passed, 
The while the dead thronged to his mind ; 
Round lay their rooms in silence ghast, 
Their voices dreamed upon the wind ; 
‘As through old passages he went, 
Old store-rooms, filled with apple scent, 
Breathed mouldering odours aaa each vent— 
For here, in autumns passed away, 
The garden’s harvest fruitage lay. 


XL. 

From the dim casement’s dusky height 

He looked across the sallow meer, 
Where still the blank dead sunset’s light 

Lay on the rainy pools anear ; 
And when the low moon sunk in th’ wane 
He saw through deep night o’er the plain 
The stars in their old place again, 

That o’er the grave held watch, while he 

Was in new skies beyond the sea. 


XII. 

His friends had passed—dear vanished throngs— 
The poet souls with whom he pondered 
O’er mighty thoughts and glorious songs, 


Far through the ruby skies had wandered ; 
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But love its light to nature lends, 
And here old scenes to him were friends— 
Old walks, where the full sycamore bends, 
By cosy cot and rushy river, 

allowed by feet that rest for ever. 


XIII. 
So, here he made his lone abode, 
In this‘old house that, like a friend, 
Smiled toward him down the leafy road 
When homeward sad his footsteps tend, 
And fond and silent sheltered him, 
As on the burning evening rim 
Glow lights flowed through the windows dim, 
Where, years gone by, through drooping leaves, 
He watched the moon look down the eaves. 
XIV. 
Here, oft from his high casement chink 
Beyond the reefy shore gazed he, 
Where the dim stormy shipping sink 
Adown the line of evening sea ; 
While o’er them hung a drifted roof 
Of cloud from the smoked city’s woof, 
Blown from the keen blue space aloof, 
Where, in the opening windy sky, 
The thin chill moon hung pale on high. 


xv. 

Here, oft in the dusk stilly morn, 

Ere yet a streak of dawning stirs, 

From some dark vessel, tempest-worn, 
Strains out the song of mariners, 

As slow the creaky windlass goads 

The huge hull toward the depthy roads ; 

And when the light breaks o’er the floods 
Looms skyward on the foggy breeze, 
By heathy isles, through autumn seas. 

XVI. 

Oft strayed he through the solemn woods 
Amid the shadowy boscage dank, 

Or where the leaves, in windy moods, 
Whirled, playing many a fairy prank ; 

And sate to muse by cloven trees, 

’Mid cheery spots with light and breeze, 

Like green sun-spaces on the seas, 

While in the gloom the grass behind 
Shivered in the low whimpering wind. 
XVII. 

Here ’twas his daily wont to stray 
Through paths all acorn-strewn and mossed ; 

The beech-tree leaves still twinkled gay 
In the chill sun ; the dark fir tossed 

Its deprecating arms ; and stood 

The larch, in ivy-muffled mood, 

Snug garbed in its green winter hood ; 
Through the dry twigs the spider wove 
All day, till twilight dusked the grove. 

XVIII. 

The same of yore, save the beech tree 
Beneath whose boughs at morn he read 

In the sunny nook, now rustlingly 
In the fresh dawn it ewinkled dead ; 
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And through the plats, uncared, were strewn 
Lush flowers in wildered mazes grown ; 
And tangled jasmines overthrown, 

In drooped festoons of flower and dew, 

Mid honeysuckles pendent grew. 

XIX. 

The willow hedges by the river 

Ruffled like weak moulting birds, 
Whitening as the March gust ever 

Stirred their leaves ; while wintry words 
From the bare pine-top overhead 
Shrill’d through the twigs, whose leaves were shed— 
As though for summer’s children dead, 

Its barky heart, now ill at ease, 

Sobb’d to the gray inconstant breeze. 


Xx. 
Then birds sing, rainbow-winged flies beam, 
Volant among the sallow bushes, 
The trout plumps in the sleek brown stream 
Beside the marge of nodding rushes ; 
The swallows round the heathy height 
Flash past by starts, to left—to right— 
The bee hums in the drowsy light ; 
The clouds of haze o’erhang the bay 
All the still dreamy summer’s day. 


=Et 
The winding river dwindles south 
Across the silent autumn plain ; 
Anear stand poplars pale with drought, 


Afar, white cloudlets crossed with rain. 
The foliage of the hilly ridges 
Whispers remote ; beneath the bridges 
Swarm in the beam the twinkling midges ; 
In beech woods still the ring-doves coo, 
The sightless lark bathes in the blue. 
XXII. 
The river, sunset-tinctured, shows 
A glimmering path through woody ranks, 
Like twilight’s topaz stream that flows 
Across the west through cloudy banks ; 
Along the summer glow divine 
Rippled the rich low mountain line, 
Like a dark sea of purple wine ; 
While through the evening’s tranced repose 
Cascade flashed and star arose. 


XXIII. 
From the green roadway hurrying on 
A lad his evening song is singing, 
From the last light-tipped tree that shone 
A startled bird springs, nestward winging ; 
Beyond the wheaten clustered farm 
Stretches the promont’s gloomy arm, 
With level light-streak still a-charm. 
Then dusk expands, the day is done, 
The clouds and far-off hills are one. 
XXIV. 
Now past the hazy windy sea, 
The ragged clouds descend in wrath, 
The sterile beach spreads desolately 
To the bleak air its fringe of froth ; 
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In lulls, vague flit the sullen beams, 

Vague comes the swirling sound of streams, 

From runnels gray ;—the rain-drift teems, 
Then melts across the wet fields soon 
Into the dead November noon. 


XXV. 

Here, oft he sate in the sad light 

Of winter’s nightfall, dim and raw, 
While the calm snow-clouds, chill and bright, 

Paled o’er the rising misty thaw, 
Watching the keen cold stars pierce out ; 
While far off trudged some rustic lout, 
With careless song or joyous shout, 

As toward the village bonfire red 

In the far smoky space he sped. 


XXVI. 

Ofttimes he saw a face of care 

That loved him fade in that dim room, 
And heard a footstep on the stair 

In the gray morning's windy gloom ; 
As in old childish days when death 
Moved near his bed, and love, and faith, 
And life hung on his slender breath, 

One looked at him through wakeful night 

With eyes of prayerful earnest light. 


XXVII. 
But when the holy festal days 
Rose shining through the lonely year, 
Lost forms seemed smiling through the haze 
Of time, and thronged around him here. 
“Lay thick the cups of wine,” he cried, 
“Spread the old oak for friends beside ; 
“ Range the old chairs in crescent wide ; 
“Log heap the fire ; clear trim the light ; 
“For many will be here to-night.” 


XXVIII. 
The stars shone o’er the sheeted snow 
As in that phantom chamber he 
Sate by the hearth, now drowsing low, 
Amid that fancied company ; 
And morning chimed or e’er his heart 
Could bear from that old throng to part ; 
And tear saw quiet tear-drop start 
As by the hearth he knelt, and there 
Sobbed o’er the lost one’s books of prayer. 


XXIXx. 

But when the stirring stream of life 

Had swept him from this home sublime, 
Backward he looked from out the strife 

On this lone year—a spirit time— 
When, amid memories pure and fond, 
From the sweet past, he looked Beyond, 
Where voices from the stars respond. 

’T was a calm space mid storm-clouds riven — 

A year from which to look to heaven. 
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A PARLE AT PALMYRA—ZENOBIA AND LONGINUS. 


°*Trs an evening in the Syrian desert, 
fifteen and half centuries gone by. 
The sun, arayless globe of gold, dak. 
ing toward the snowy summits, and 
blue wavy crests of the remote Le- 
banon mountains, fills the pure-aired 
dome and circuit of the sky with a 
rich amber halo, flooding the sur- 
rounding levels of the barren wilder- 
ness with aureate silence and light, 
touching with roseate colour the un- 
dulations and sides of the low range 
of hills amid which Palmyra stands— 
hills which, smiling distantly, shed 
toward the east their azure shadows. 
Here and there a tamarisk group, or 
solitary clustre of palm trees, bending 
their meditative branches over some 
refreshing spring, or sand-storm whirl- 
ing like a pillar of light along the 
low sky, loom indistinctly in the lus- 
trous haze, intervalling the vast soli- 
tude, amid which the most prominent 
objects to be seen are a long-arched 
aqueduct, reaching from a remote 
mountain to the city, and the great 
roads leading thence to the sea, Nor- 
thern Asia,and the Persian Gulf-roads, 
here and there sparsely bordered with 
palm—which reach to the horizon, 
and along which, in the dead stillness 
of the Desert sunset, the caravans of 
the traders, with their train of camels, 
looking like black dots scattered over 
a golden ground, move in various di- 
rections ; now carrying from the north 
the grain, silk, and wine of Capadocia 
or Lydia; from the sea the purples 
and marbles of Greece; cedar and 
snow from the coast mountains, or 
eastward from the Gulf the wool and 
spice, gold and pearl which has been 
wafted across the blue orient seas, 
from the dark odorous realms and 
islands of opulent India. 

In the middle of this vast exten- 
sion of sand, sunlight, silence, a 
horsed group appear. It is a hunt- 
ing expedition returning, warned by 
the decline of the sun, to Palmyra. 
Foremost a woman gallops, convers- 
ing witha male companion. The one 
is of stately stature, robed in silks and 
skins. Her face, dusk asthe early tro- 

ic dawn, and which is remarkable 
or uniting the soft beauty of the east 
with the clear intellectual chiselling 


of the Greek race, is instinct with dig- 
nity and courage; and her large blac 
eyes glow with eloquent animation 
as she converses with her comrade on 
some intellectual theme, in the clear 
musical accents of the Hellenic lan- 
guage. Her companion is a man in 
the prime of life, whose lineaments 
are those of the Lonian Greek race, 
symmetrical features, marble pale, and 
high, broad forehead, clustered with 
locks of yellow ;—his ha!f-eastern at- 
tire betokens wealth andrank. Behind 
them follow a group of friends and 
attendants, dark Asiatic figures, some 
in military dress, others in turibants 
and flowing robes. One is an Arab, 
who immediately follows the ad- 
vanced riders, a figure with counte- 
nance blackened by the suns of the 
Desert, mounted on a_ powerful 
white steed, behind which is flung the 
trophy of the day, a huge lion, whose 
golden brindled skin is spotted with 
blood, which still dripsfrom the lance- 
gash in its breast, upon the snowy 
nervous flank of the courser. The 
figures who take the lead of the com- 
pany are Queen Zenobia and her 
minister, the Greek Philosopher, Lon- 
ginus. 

A couple of leagues have been swept 
in a gallop, the clusters of palm dot- 
ting the dun-hued waste, begin to in- 
crease glimmering in the rose-light of 
the swift sinking sun. Presently the 
arrive at the cultivated region, whic 
for a mile or so surrounds the oasis—a 
region of gardens and _ orchards, 
breadths of corn and barley, spaces 
rich with grass, flowers, and fruit 
trees, mulberry groves, olive clusters, 
apricot hedges, small vineyards of 
rare grape, knots of palms shadowing 
wells by which camels. couch, whose 
faces, indicative of mild endurance, 
reflect an expression derived from 
the monotony of the Desert. 

After the dead silence of the sandy 
expanse, the breath of the soft wind 
in the forest of palm trees with which 
the city is surrounded and intervalled, 
and the murmur of running waters, 
whose course is everywhere traced by 
the green presence of vegetation,: ounds 
with sudden andstartling distinctness, 
heralding their approach to the region 
of life. At length the shoulder of the 
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southern wooded mountain is turned ; 
then flashes forth in splendour and 
beauty the white pillared streets and 
mighty marbled temples of Palmyra, 
amid which the immense structure 
dedicated to the Sun, whose co- 
lumned portals front its rising and 
setting, rises supreme. The streets 
are crowded with a motley population, 
distinguished by their various garb 
and complexion—fair Syrians, black 
Indians, brown Arabs and dusk 
Assyrians, white robed Greeks-—a 
mingling of the peoples of the east 
and of west, from the silken robed 
trader, whose vessel lies in the blue 
harbour of Tylos, to the fur-clad 
Scythian from the remote northern 
asturages. Greeks who form the 
arger proportion of the foreign po- 
pulation, hold some of the highest 
posts in the Desert City Kingdom, 
which unites the voluptuousness of 
the orient with the spiritual civi- 
lization of the Ionian and Achwan 
cities. 

Hours have passed since the hunt- 
ing party have entered the palace of 
Odenathus, the consort of Zenobia 
and king of the Sun City. The feast 
is over, and the royal company, re- 
tired to an airy marble chamber— 
through whose open casements the 
soft wind wafts the perfume of the 
gardens—through which the superb 
moonlight streaming dims the red 
flame of the lamps that hang from 
the painted ceiling, touching with its 
divine hallow the tlower-strewn pave- 
ments, the statues of gods and poets 
—enjoy the calm of the orientai 
night, reclined on rich couches, 
around a fountain, conversing. 

Zenobia.—In your treatise on the 
sublime, oh, Longinus, you seem to 
me, above all other writers, to have 
exalted the spirit of criticism to 
that of poetry itself.* Had you com- 

osed your work in Palmyra I should 
ave attributed the bright inspiration 
of genius with which it is animated 
to the immediate affatus of our Sun- 
god—if the deity who protects Pal- 
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myra and the Apollo whom Homer 
invocated are the same; for when 
you speak of the Ionian or the great 
souls of Greece, your reflections and 
images are as noble as the subjects 
they illustrate. Neither in Homer is 
there any image more grand and ap- 
propriate than that in which you com- 
— his soul as it appears in the 
liad to the rising, and in the Odyssey 
to the setting sun; nor in Plato any 
ampler and more significant than 
that in which his comprehensive 
genius, which embraces the earth and 
reflects the light of heaven, is com- 
pared to the spacious and tranquil 
ocean—nay, your style, whenever the 
theme admits of eloquence, while 
equal in sweetness, is superior in 
spirit and fire to that of Plato. But 
tell me, Longinus, why, having writ- 
ten so well on the Sublime, have you 
not likewise composed a treatise on 
the Beautiful—an element which the 
Greeks so thoroughly comprehend ? 
Longinus.—Not only has the beau- 
tiful been a theme which, alike with 
the sublime, occupied my contempla- 
tions, Zenobia, but I have composed 
in part a work on the subject. 
Zenobia.—How pleased I shall be 
to peruse it ; for surely this second 
composition will present to the mind 
the divine in the works of literature, 
as your first the noble and exalted. 
The sublime you call that inspiration 
in writing, in reading which the mind 
swells with aninward pride, as though 
the thoughts and imaginations of the 
poet were the creation of its own 
invention. But while you enumerate 
greatness of thought, and power of 
creating the pathetic among its ele- 
ments, you omit all notice of the ter- 
rible. Do you not think that it also 
contains a principle of the sublime ? 
Longinus.—Not in itself, as its 
tendency is to depress not elevate the 
soul ; it only becomes an adjunct of 
the sublime in its relation to the soul, 
which rises supreme and glows 
forth superior to its power. Of this 
Aeschylus affords us an instance in the 





* Longinus, as his work on the Sublime testifies, was rather a man of fine imagination 


than a luminous and discriminating critic. 


He creates an enthusiasm for poetry, without 


enunciating or expounding its principles and laws; and in this respect his treatise may be 
compared with Shelly’s ‘* Defence of Poetry,” of which, unhappily for literature, we have 
but the first part ; as in the second he purposed to analyse principles and give illustrations. 
Shelly we must not judge asa poet only. The strongest side of his mind was the rational ; 
but though his genius was not of the amplest order, yet, from his exquisite taste and 
cultivation, he would possibly have made a finer critic than a poet; while the contrary 


must be said of Longinus. 
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last scene of his “ Prometheus”—the 
gods convulse the world, Jupiter 
thunders, Neptune upturns the deep 
with his trident. But the sublime 
consists not in the tumult and terror 
of physical nature, which is an effect 
produced by its superior powers, but 
in the immortal resistance of the 
Titan, who, though racked with tor- 
tures, regards the advent of chaos 
with calm disdain, conscious of the 
ultimate triumph of Intellect which 
he represents, over the primeval 
deities of Force. 

Zenobia.—Yes, the true sublime is 
internal. But how define you the 
beautiful ? 

Longinus.—Briefly, as any natu- 
ral arrangement of form or colour, 
thought and action, resulting in a 
harmony which produces a feeling of 
love. Plato says that the lives of 
the gods are admirably disposed 
through the love of the things which 
are beautiful ; which love indeed is 
that God himself, through whose 
worship we discover the beautiful in 
the world, in nature and spirit, and 
who enables us to embrace them for 
the purpose of increasing their sum. 
and so rendering the universe and 
life more divine. 

Zenobia.—Say, oh Longinus, what 
is your conception of a beautiful life ? 
And think you not that such a theme 
would merit still more a treatise than 
pm which appertain to literature 
only | 

onginus.—Doubtless, and require 
a genius much greater, and an ex- 
perience reaching far beyond the 
library of the student. Such a life 
should combine in its ideal those of 
the noblest, purest, and most beauti- 
ful spirits of whom we have record in 
history ; it should embody a habit of 
true and elevated reasoning, a love of 
all that is great and beautiful in the 
worlds of nature, humanity, and lite- 
rature—a perpetual aspiration toward 
perfection for self-happiness and that 
of others—a life of virtue, thought, 
and love, in which every day, the soul, 
like the sun, sheuld create and unite 
in its span the seasons of the year, 
producing and perfecting ideas, ima- 
ginations, or actions which, while 
approximating its being to the gods, 
should bequeath to mankind the 
golden harvest of its diurnal ex- 
istence. 

Zenobia.—Such a life would be a 
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harmony, passed chiefly in thought, 
partly in imagination—in dream, 
which latter, indeed, is one of the chief 
sources of beauty and delight. But 
= mention love. Have you, too, 
ived a life of love as well as thought, 
my philosopher 4 

Longinus (smiling).—It is with re- 
gret I say—that my days have been 
passed almost wholly in study and 
action ; yet have I had my dreams in 
youth, and they now form some of 
my most pleasing recollections, It 
is sweet to me, even now, in my mo- 
ments of leisure, to recall the tenour 
of my early days, when, after several 
years passed in voyaging, durin 
which | visited, as a boy, Egypt an 
Sicily, my uncle Fronto, the shelaelt 
cian, despatched me from Emissa, 
my birthplace, to Athens, to study. 
While living there with one of my ma- 
ternal relations, the grandson of Plu- 
tarch, while my days were passed in 
the libraries and schools of the philoso- 
phers, filling my mind with ideas in the 
one, and putting their truth to the test 
in the argumentative contests of the 
vorticoes and gardens, I reserved— 
1aving devoted the day to knowledge 
and reason, the evenings for fancy. 
Ah! what pleasant twilight walks 
were then mine by the winding Ilyssus, 
where Dian smiled through the olive- 
groves and vine-draped elms with 
which it was bordered. Then it 
was I gave free wing to my imagi- 
nation, in which mood I was used to 
create a beautiful spirit-companion, 
who came along the line of light 
Vesper-rayed upon the sea, to meet 
me each evening at a lonely knoll of 
oaks, whose branches framed in the 
distant prospect. There for hours, 
in the calm blue night, we were 
accustomed to pace together, ex- 
changing ideas respecting nature, 
poetry, love—some of the best in my 
works are hers—for so I call them, 
Yes, such was the action of imagi- 
nation at that epoch, when all the 
world seemed beauty, when rising in 
the early morning I knelt to worship 
at the red altar of the auroreal clouds, 
or during noon lay reclined in some 
cool cave of Hymettus, either forming 
pictures of nature in my mind as the 
calm waters reflect the wood or moun- 
tain, or perfecting my thoughts as the 
sun ripened the grape and corn; 
living with my Spirit-fancy in the 
day, or yielding my soul in aspira- 
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tion to the blue heaven of night, 
lost in the rapture of excursive 
thoughts, which coruscated like its 
stars. Yes, this life of mine, oh 
queen, though lacking active perfec- 
tion, and but a preparation or pre- 
face for such, still seems to me to 
represent the idea of the beautiful ; 
albeit the charm consists in that re- 
moteness to which the harmonious 
hues of the landscape, which seem 
to blend with the heaven itself, is 
attributable. 
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Zenobia.—In which felt you the 
greatest delight, Longinus, thought 
or imagination ? 

Longinus.—Thought is labour, its 
pleasure is in its results; while ima- 
ginative creation which is inspiration, 
1s in itself the highest of pleasures ; 
the soul which, animated by love, 
unites both moods for a harmonious 
end produces the life most perfect— 
most beautiful. 


EARLY VESTIGES OF THE GAEL, 


Tse adventurous person who pro- 
poses to receive or to give true in- 
formation on the subject of Gaelic 
Archeology has no light task before 
him. Guides he finds indispensable 
in either case, and some of these are 
as blind as the very mole either 
through prejudice or partiality of the 
most extreme character, or by reason 
of crass and wilful ignorance. If he 


— his faith on the sleeve of Dr. 


~lwich or his bilious followers, he 
will discover the mere Irish found 
here by those philosophers in plate 
and mail, De Clare, Fitzstephen, and 
their companions, a weakly, ignorant, 
savage, and turbulent race, whom it 
was a good deed to civilize, or kill off 
if they refused to undergo that pro- 
cess. If he studies the remains of 
the warm-hearted lover of his native 
land, Henry O’Brien, he will read 
that the ancient inhabitants of Erinn 
were full sons and brothers to the 
Iranians who settled im Persia at a 
very eafly time, were the wisest and 
most learned of mankind, strict fol- 
lowers of the undying Buddha. The 
persecuting professors of the rival 
creed of Brahma, as he will learn, gain- 
ing the upper hand, drove this wise 
and learned people from Persia, and a 
body of them, respectable both as to 
ability and number, made their way 
toErinn. The, he will be instructed, 
are the people “nown as the Tuath 
de Danaans; who called their new 
country Erinn from their fatherland 
Tran, and the Semitic tongues being 
only offshoots of the very ancient 


language, spoken by the Iranians, a 
knowledge of the Gaelic speech will 
make the acquisition of the Indo- 
European or the Hebrew languages 
a very light labour indeed, and will 
restore the exact meaning to many 
words and phrases of which the true 
signification has been lost through 
lapse of time and alterations in dia- 
lect. 

Between these extreme opinions 
extends a wide margin; let us seek 
some intermediate standing point. 


RELATION OF THE CELTIC TO OTHER EARLY 
TONGUES. 

Interested as we acknowledge our- 
selves to be in the antiquity and ex- 
cellence of the Gaelic tongue, we feel 
the absurdity of making it the foun- 
tain head from which trickled or 
flowed the Hebrew and the Syro- 
Chaldaic. The grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the Aryan and the Semitic 
languages being irreconcilable, it is 
evident that at no past time could 
they have stood to one another in the 
relation of dialects. 

The different branches of the four 
great lingual families of the Old 
World, viz., the Aryan,* the Semi- 
tic,t the Cushite,t and the Tura- 
nian,§ differ so much in character 
and grammatical construction, that at 
some early period there must have 
been an interference from without 
with the primal and general language. 
This we know from Sacred History to 
have taken place at Babel about 
130 years after the Flood. The first 





* Including the Sanskrit, Persian, Celtic, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Slavonic, 


¢ Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, Arabic. 


¢ African, Malay, and Polynesian tongues. 


§ Mongol, Chinese, Finnish, Hungarian. 
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genie to leave the Armenian and 
ersian homes were those whose de- 
scendants were afterwards found 
speaking the Turanian tongues, 
amongst whom must be c the 
earliest European pioneers, compelled 
by various circumstances to use im- 
plements of flint and horn. If any 
relics of their language still survive, 
we must look for them among the 
Hungarian, the Basque, and the Fin- 
nish peasants. 

In the ensuing waves of population 
were found the ancestors of those 
who at a later date, spoke the Greek, 
and Latin, and Celtic tongues. A 
resemblance is still evident between 
these people both in their personal 
appearance and character and in the 
general structure of their languages. 
Some of these adventurers held their 
course along the southern coasts of 
Europe, others took a more northern 
track across the centre of the Con- 
tinent. The Teutons disturbed the 
settlements of those Celts whom they 
found in their progress westwards, 
and pushed the inhabitants forward 
till they, at least the lingerers of their 
party, themselves received notice to 


~—- on from the Slavonians, the 
atest squatters on this our portion of 
the Old Continent. 

Dating the introduction of the 
Celtic language into Europe at about 
the same period in which the Pelas- 
gians took pesenen of portions of 


Greece, and some of their kindred 
moved along the coasts into Italy, we 
claim some pre-eminence for it and 
the classic tongues over the Teutonic, 
and have no hesitation to assert that 
a thorough Gaelic scholar would feel 
little difficulty in mastering Greek 
and Latin, and could easily furnish 
the signification of names attached to 
localities in the south and south-east 
of Europe in ancient times. These 
early titles, as is well known, were 
significative of the natural features 
of the localities, or of some remark- 
able persons or events associated with 
them. 

Lest we should be suspected of 
exaggerating our young antiquary’s 
preference for his native tongue even 
at the expense of the language spoken 
byAbraham we give hisexact words:— 

“Tn the Jrish language which, as being 
that of ancient Persia or Jran, must be the 
oldest in the world, and of which the He- 
brew brought away by Abraham from Ur 
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of the Chaldees, is but a distant and im- 
perfect branch,—well, in this primordial 
tongue, the nursery at once of science, of 
religion, of philosophy, all mysteries also 
have been matured ; and it will irrefutably 
manifest itself, that in it was exclusively 
woven that elegantly wrought veil of collo- 
quial illusiveness which shrouds the nature 
of our first parents’ downfall,” 


Some unsophisticated reader may 
pense have his attention excited 

y the concluding phrases of this ex- 
tract, and desire information concern- 
ing the mystery hinted at. He may 
take our word that the writer misled 
by a mere ignis fatuus and the 
seethings of a disturbed brain, found 
nothing better than an uninviting 
quagmire into which it would not be 
pleasant to a conscientious Christian 
to follow him. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE CELTS AND 
GREEKS. 


Our old poets, and their successors 
the story-tellers, and our bardie his- 
torians, ever turned their eyes fondly 
to the East, Greece being their land 
of predilection. An Irish philosopher 
going abroad in quest of knowledge, 
an Irish curadh (champion) in quest 
of adventures were sure to find their 
way to Graic. Of all the roving 
knights, ladies, and giants, that came 
to Fion’s fortress on the hill of Allen 
to seek his protection, or offer him 
defiance, nine-tenths were certain to 
be from Greece. From Migdonia 
(Macedon (1) ) came the first colony 
after the Flood the Antediluvian vi- 
siters having reached us from the 
banks of the Tigris with the Lady 
Cesara (see DusLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for February). The Mig- 
donian leader having killed his wife’s 
hound in a fit of jealousy in an island 
of Loch Erne, and his people perish- 
ing totally of a plague at Howth, 
another colony came from the same 
fruitful country under five leaders ; 
and landing in Wexford Bay (Car- 
main), spread themselves over the 
country. The African pirates the 
Fomorach whom we suspect to be 
Phenicians of bad faith, defeating 
our Grecian colony at Torry Island, ° 
a portion of them made good their 
retreat to the old cradle-land again, 
but encountered a very indifferent 
welcome. 

Their unfeeling relatives assigned 
them tasks more humiliating even 
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than hewing of wood or drawing of 
water. They provided them with spe- 
cial good leather sacks, and obliged 
them to carry mould and compost to 
the tops of hills, agriculture being at 
the time (say in the days of Abraham) 
in a more prosperous state in Hellas 
than under the late King Otho. This 
might be good for the hills, but it 
had a decidedly bad effect on the 
tempers of the operatives. Assem- 
bling to the shore they seized on 
the ships of their unkind relatives, 
ploughed the calm Mediterranean 
and the tempestuous outer ocean, 
found the sacred island again, and 
with resentment and despair burn- 
ing in their hearts they. punished 
the Fomorach to such good purpose 
as to be left in peaceable possession 
of the green and woody island for 
many years. 

They were, however, a doomed race. 
Some of their kin having escaped to 
Denmark after their former defeat by 
the Africans, took it into their heads 
to return to the woody isle again. 
They had perfected themselves in 
all the learning of the time in Den- 
mark, not omitting magic, and partly 
by sorcery, and partly by superior 
skill in fighting, totally defeated the 
now possegsors of the isle, in the 
plain near Cong, called after that 
time, Moytuir, the field of the tower. 
Mindful however of their relation- 
ship in blood and language, they al- 
lowed them the country west of the 
Sionan for their residence. This de- 
feated people were called Firbolgs 
(Men of the Sacks) from their occu- 
pation while in Greece. The ruins 
of the great fortress of Dun Aingus 
on the western coast of Arran Mhor 
in the bay of Galway, prove to these 
our later times that they were ener- 
getic, and skilful, as well as brave 
men. 

From a faint resemblance in the 
names some have confounded these 
people with the Belge. There was 
no relationship however between the 
races. The Belge were the avant- 
couriers of the Teutons, and, as such, 
disturbed the Cymric Celts, and dis- 
lodged them from the shores on each 
side of the Strait of Dover and the 
adjacent seas, and did not rest till 
they had forced them into the interior 
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of Britain. They may possibly have 
derived their names from “ Beal,” 
sand banks by the sea, or “Bolg” a 
bag, they being pedlers upon a large 
scale, or again, Beal, the mouth of a 
river, which locality they would affect 
for sake of trade. If the reader will 
not approve any of these derivations, 
we recommend Beal, the Sun, whom 
coast traders would naturally rever- 
ence, his presence being generally so 
acceptable to the class. This, after 
all, is probably the worst guess of the 
lot. From Iran to Erin, the Sun, 
under the title of Bel, or Baal, or 
Beal, was worshipped, and these Ger- 
man traders had no more right to be 
distinctively termed sun-worshippers 
than the Chaldeans or Phenicians. 

The eastern people seem to have 
taken as much interest in the West- 
ern Islands and their inhabitants as 
those last did about them. Britain 
and Erin were with the Hindoos, 
Chandra Dwip, the Sacred Islands. 
With the people of Hellas they were 
the White Islands, the Sacred Islands, 
and the Fortunate Islands.* The 
ideas of repose and happiness seem 
connected in the heathen mind, with 
the resting-place of Phebus or Beal. 
Homer placed the entrance to Elysium 
among the rocks beyond the Western 
portion of the world-encircling river, 
Oceanus. The soul of the Cherokee 
or Mohawk disengaged from the 
body, speeds along tothe happy hunt- 
ing grounds among the last seen 
glories of the setting sun. All this 
is perfectly natural. Who can look 
on the broad luminary about to van- 
ish, glorifying the edges of the rich 
purple clouds that form his pillow 
and curtains, and flinging cool sheets 
of diverging rays across the obscure 
purple shades of hills, and upwards 
through cloud-rifts, over the dark- 
blue ether—all forming a glowing 
focus amid surrounding obscurity, 
without feeling his sight charmed 
his thoughts powerfully arrested, and 
his heart stirred within him! In 
addition to these attractions, the 
ancient Syrian, or Celt, or Teuton be- 
held a God fling his glories on the 
world which he was about to abandon 
for a space, and he felt mind and 
heart too small to entertain him while 
still blessed with his presence. 


* These names have been referred to the Azores and Madeiras, but it is of little im- 
portance. The Atlantic is spacious enough to entertain the two opinions. 
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We make no excuse for the follow- 
ing quotation from Diodorus Siculus.* 
It exhibits the great interest felt by 
the eastern folk in the existence and 
the modes of life of the Western 
Islanders, and testifies to the early 

eriod at which intercourse of some 

ind connected our forefathers with 
the old Greek inhabitants of Hellas 
and Phenicia :— 

** Among them that have written stories 
much like fables, Hecateust and some 
others say that there is an island in the 
ocean over against Gaul, as big as Sicily, 
under the Arctic Pole, where the Hyper- 
boreans inhabit,—so called because they 
lie beyond the breezes of the north wind. 
That the soil here is very rich and very 
fruitful, and the climate temperate, inas- 
much as there are two crops in the year. 

“They say that Latona was born here, 
and therefore that they worship Apollo 
above all other gods; and because they 
are daily singing songs in praise of this 
god, and ascribing to him the highest 
honours, they say that these inhabitants 
demean themselves as if they were Apollo’s 
priests, who has here a stately grove, and 
renowned temple of round form, beautified 
with many rich gifts. That there is a city 
likewise consecrated to this god, whose 
citizens are most of them harpers, who 
playing on the harp, chant sacred hymns 
to Apollo in the temple, setting forth his 
glorious acts. The Hyperboreans use their 
own natural language, but of long and 
ancient time, have had a special kindness 
for the Grecians, and more especially for 
the Athenians and them of Delos. They 
say that some of the Grecians passed over 
to the Hyperboreans, and left them sundry 
presents inscribed with Greek characters, 
and that Abaris formerly travelled thence 
into Greece, and renewed the ancient league 
of friendship with the Delians, 

“They say moreover that the moon in 
this island seems as if it were near to the 
earth, and represents on the face of it ex- 
crescences like spots on the earth; and 
that Apollo once in nineteen years, comes 
into the island, in which space of time the 
stars perform their courses, and return to 
the same point, and therefore the Greeks 
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call the revolution of nineteen years, the 
great year. At this time of his appearance 
they say that he plays upon the harp, and 
sings and dances all the night, from the 
vernal equinox to the rising of the Pleiades 
(in September), solacing himself with the 
praises of his own successful adventures, 
The sovereignty of this city and the care 
of the temple, they say, belong to the 
Boreades, the posterity of Boreas, who hold 
the principality by descent in the direct 
line from that ancestor.” 

This quotation is not made for any 
pleasure taken in the exhibition which 
“Glorious Apollo” chose to make of 
himself. It recalls too feelingly the 
imbecile image of poor King Réné of 
Provence, arranging his bardic spec- 
tacles, and performing in person before 
hisstern and unsympathetic daughter, 
Margaret of Anjou, with her mind 
and heart at the moment distracted 
by her own mighty cares and sorrows. 
It is probable that the inhabitants 
had enough of the self-glorifying show 
long before the rising of the Pleiades. 
Hecatzeus, the relater of the custom, 
was a real person who preceded 
Herodotus, and about the year 500 
A.C., endeavoured to dissuade the 
Greeks from going to war with the 
Persian king; and what he says of 
the Hyperborean isle must have been 
an echo of the general belief among 
his countrymen at the time. The 
reader who has already connected the 
name Hyperborean with northern 
fields of ice must get rid of the idea, 
and assume that of a locality so re- 
mote as to be out of the range of the 
north wind. As the Sun under the 
name of Beal was a special Celtic 
divinity, the good understanding be- 
tween the people and Apollo, and the 
harp-playing, and the resemblance of 
the country to Sicily in size, seem to 
apply the description to our island in 
a very decided fashion. 

Strabot says of Abaris whom the 
same Hecatseus mentioned as being 


* This ancient writer, a native of Sicily, flourished under Julius Cxsar and Augustus. 
He travelled much and wrote a universal history in forty books, fifteen of which are ex- 
tant. The first printed edition of this work dates Milan 1472, being the Latin version. 
The original Greek was issued by Henry Stephens, 1559. 

+ Hecateus a native of Miletus, was the author of a general history mixed with 


abundance of apocryphal matter. 
form. He lived 500 ac. 


No portion of his works have survived in a separate 


{Strabo, some of our readers may need to be reminded, was a native of Amasieh in Asia 


Minor, and belonged to the sect of the Stoics. 


He made some voyages, and wrote several 


works, none of which are extant except his Geography in 17 books, written with much 


learning, judgment, and perspicuity. 


He died about A.D. 28 in the reign of Tiberius. 


The first printed edition of his Geography, Greek text with a Latin translation by Xy- 
lander, and notes by Causabon, was published in folio in Paris, 1610. 
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sent from the Hyperborean isle to 
Delos in the capacity of Ambassador: 


**He came to Athens, not clad in skins 
like a Scythian, but with a bow in his hand, 
a quiver hanging on his shoulder, a plaid 
wrapt about his body, a gilded belt encir- 
cling his loins, and trousers reaching from 
the waist down to the soles of his feet.- He 
was easy in his address, agreeable in his 
conversation, active in his despatch, and 
secret in his management of great affairs; 
quick in judging of present occurrences, 
and ready to take his part in any sudden 
emergency; provident withal in guarding 
against futurity, diligent in the quest of 
wisdom, fond of friendship, trusting very 
little to fortune, yet having the entire con- 
fidence of others, and trusted with every- 
thing for his prudence. He spoke Greek 
with a fluency that you would have thought 
he had been bred in the Lyceum, and con- 
versed all his life with the academy of 
Athens.” 


This embassy occurred 600 A.c., 
when the Milesian Scots ruled in 
Ireland. Himerius* calls Abaris a 
Scythian ; but as these practical phi- 
losophers were content with a cos- 
tume got up at much less expense 
than that of Abaris, and as Scot and 
Scuith were the same name, and as 
all the circumstances pointed to a 
fertile island in the neighbourhood of 
Gaul, as large as Sicily, inhabited by 
well-bred people, and provided with 
a gentlemanly and learned ambassa- 
dor, it is more reasonable to give the 
preference to our own isle, blessed 
with fertility and a fine climate than 
to some sterile Barataria in Russia or 
Siberia whose inhabitants, though 
good practical philosophers, boasted 
of no learning, and who when not 
walking about naked, wrapped them- 
selves in a beast’s skin for decency’s 


e. 

General Vallancy produced a cer- 
tain passage which he asserted to be 
a literal translation of an ancient 
Irish poem. This, if genuine, would 
definitely settle the question, as it is 
not at all probable that the Celtic 

t had seen the passages in Dio- 
orus and Strabo, yet in his poem he 
distinctly mentions the mission of 
Abhras to Greece, in company with 
other learned and religious men :— 
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“The purport of the Danaans’ journey 
was in quest of knowledge, 
And to seek a proper place where they 
should improve in Druidism. 
These holy men sailed to Greece,—the 
sons of Nirned son of Adhnam. 


After a severe voyage the ships brought 
them to Loch Luar. 

Four cities of great fame which bore 
great sway, 

Received our clan, in which they com- 
pleted their studies ;— 

Spotless Taleas, Goreas, majestic Teneas, 
and Mhuiras, 

For sieges famed, were the names of the 
four cities. 

Morfios and Earus-Ard, Abhras and Le- 
mas skilled in magic, 

Were the names of the Druids: they lived 
in the reign of Garman the happy. 

Morfios was made Fileadh of Falias, 
Earus dwelt in Goreas ; 

Lemias dwelt at Murias, but Abhras the 
philosopher at Teneas,” 


It need not surprise the reader that 
Ireland should be styled Hyperborean 
by a Greek writer, for compared with 
the climate of Greece, our little isle 
could not be called warm. Still it 
did not deserve to be pushed so far 
north as some of them chose to place 
it. By a Roman poet it was called 
“Glacialis Ierne.” Artemidorus* of 
Ephesus, who wrote about 104 A.c., 
set the Hyperborean Ocean on its 
north coast, thus putting it under the 
rule of the Frost Giants, but he ac- 
knowledged it to possess sixteen na- 
tions, eleven illustrious cities, fifteen 
remarkable rivers, five remarkable 
promontories, and six remarkable 
islands. He did not name its western 
boundary, but placed the Hibernian 
Sea on the east, and the Virginian 
Ocean on the south. 

Tacitus asserts in his Life of Agri- 
cola, that the harbours and ports 
of Hibernia were better known in 
his time to commercial adventurers 
than those of Britannia, Avienus 
who flourished in the fourth century, 
and versified the description of the 
earth left by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
devotes four lines of his poem to 
Erinn, while he only bestows one on 
Britain. This is the sense of the 
passage :— 


* A Greek grammarian a native of Prusias in Bythinia, who flourished a.p. 363, 


He taught rhetoric at Athens. 


+ The works of Artemidorus are lost, but fragments have been preserved in those of 


other writers. 
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“ Hence a voyage of two days conducts 
to the Sacred Isle as the ancients called it. 
It presents a rich soil surrounded by the 
waves. The Hibernians cultivate it to its 
full extent. Near it lies the isle of the 
Albiones.” 


Avienus also quotes as authority, 
Himilco the Phenician, who about 
600 A.c., coasted Africa, and ventured 
as far north through the outer turbu- 
lent ocean as the Sacred Island. 

If Pythagoras meant the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, when describing the 
happy life of the Hyperboreans, times 
have altered with us for the worse 
since the Golden Rule wasinvented :— 


“On sweet and fragrant herbs they feed, 
amid verdant and grassy pastures, and 
drink ambrosial dew, divine potation, all 
resplendent alike in coeval youth. A placid 
serenity for ever smiles on their brows, and 
lightens in their eyes,—the consequence of 
a just temperament of mind and disposi- 
tion, both in the parents and in the sons, 
inclining them to do what is great, and to 
speak what is wise. Neither disease nor 
wasting old age infests this holy people, but 
without labour, without war, they con- 
tinue to live happy, and to escape the ven- 
geance of the cruel Nemesis.” 


If the mountain dew so much 
prized by the living inhabitants of 
the Hyperborean Isle corresponded in 
quality with that ambrosial dew men- 
tioned by the Great Vegetarian it 
would strikingly illustrate the fidelity 
of our people to old traditions and 
customs. 

The only facts we are anxious to 
establish by the authorities quoted 
and the inferences arising therefrom, 
are,—that a western island identical 
in all probability with Ireland was 
known to the Greeks as inhabited by 
a civilized people, and that a friendly, 
if slight, intercourse existed between 
the two countries some five or six 
centuries before the Christian era. 


THE ROUND TOWERS. 


Mr. Henry O’Brien (to whom we 
have referred) was of opinion that 
the passage from Pythagoras above 
ee. referred exclusively to his 

ear people, the Tuath de Danaan. 
This learned countryman of ours, 
most zealous for the ancient glories 
of his land, spoke in a lukewarm and 
indifferent tone concerning the yor 
Firbolgs, but evidently cherished an 


ill-feeling to the Scythian sons of 
Gollamh or Milesius, who steering 
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full on the island from Spain, about 
1002, a.c., the period when Solomon 
was occupied with raising the Temple, 
put an end to the contemplative and 
religious (!) leisure enjoyed by that 
wise race. Without the slightest au- 
thority to support his views, he took 
for granted that when the professors 
and followers of Brahma, had effected 
the expulsion of the gentle philoso- 
phers enna to Buddha, from India, 
a large body of the expatriated sect 
made their way westwards till they 
arrived in Ireland. This was about 
the year 1202, a.c. So the scene of 
haleyon enjoyment described above, 
lasted in this sacred island of ours 
full two hundred years. It was dur- 
ing this period of abundance and 
quiet, that our Round Towers were 
raised, and made the centres of reli- 
rious festivals of more than one kind. 
Vhen defeated by the more violent 
arms of the sons of Gollamh, the 
most learned of the Danaans became 
the teachers of the warlike progeny of 
their conquerors, or fraternized with 
the Scotic Druids. Under the new 
conquerors the worship of flame pre- 
vailed, and many houses were erected 
in which the sacred fire was ever 
kept burning. Such were the mounds 
at New Grange and elsewhere, and so 
great a hold had the rite on the gene- 
ral mind, that after the introduction 
of the Christian faith it was perpe- 
tuated in the holy fire kept up by St. 
Bridget’s nuns in their convent at 
Kildare. 

But the admirer of the Danaans 
cared little for the invading Scots, or 
their fire-houses or their Druids. He 
commenced his strange work on the 
Round Towers with his brain pos- 
sessed by a determined and not very 
edifying theory ; and facts became 
fictions, and fictions facts under his 
plastic hand. It is well known that 
scarcely a bard or historian in the 
early ages of Christianity makes men- 
tion of these tantalizing structures, 
but our favourer of Buddhism easil 
accounts forthe omission. The seal 
Scythian invaders were determined 
that the memory of the former learned 
possessors of the island should drop 
out of men’s minds; so they dis- 
couraged all mention of their remains 
either in writing or the current songs 
or stories. Consequently when the 
Christian bards and Christian writers, 
who came on the scene about fifteen 
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hundred years after the subjugation 
of the Danaans, made any inquiries as 
to the origin of the tall hollow shafts, 
there were found none to satisfy their 
curiosity. All this is probable enough, 
admitting the hypothesis. 

Although the particular uses for 
which these buildings were intended 
are not yet known with certainty, 
they are only varieties of what men 
have been erecting at all times and 
places since the dry land appeared in 
the days of Noah. Before the Great 
Grandsons of Noah dispersed they 
set about buildingatower “in memory 
of the thing.’ When Jacob awoke 
after his cheering dream on his lonely 
journey to Haran, he set up a stone 
to mark the propitious spot. The 
mighty masses of the pyramids were 
raised at the expense of a million 
lives, for what purpose is uncertain, 
if not for the reception of the dead 
bodies of the founders. Cleopatra’s 
Needle is as enigmatical as the Round 
Tower on Devenish island, What 
were the long avenues of standing 
stones set up for at Carnac in Brit- 
tany? They might have marked the 


approach to some open-air temple or 


some receptacle for the dead. We 
still find the many-sided slender 
towers soaring aloft in India, and 
the useless though ornamental porce- 
lain-towers of China, some of them 
upwards of two hundred feet high— 
that at Nankin for instance. Reason- 
able guesses have been made at the 
destination of the Dallans of our own 
country. Some were set up as bound- 
aries of lands, some as monumental 
stones, scored with Ogham characters, 
marked the resting-places of heroes. 
More or less of the religious feeling 
had its influence in the setting up of 
all these towers and pillar stones. 
Our Round Towers were objects of 
religious veneration in some sense, for 
the ruins of smif#ill Christian churches 
have been found near most of them. 
The early Churchmen when they 
found themselves unable to prevent 
their flocks from giving idolatrous 
reverence to this Cromlech, this Grove, 
this Spring, this upright dallan or 
menhir, dedicated it to St. John or 
St. Bridget, and by degrees the people 
lost the memory of the pagan divinity 
or semi-divinity, once the object of a 
blind reverence. 

A feeling of adoration gave occa- 
sion to the erection of all these slender 
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upright structures in the early ages 
of the world. One effect of a sudden 
impulse of devotion on a thoughtful 
impressionable man is to send him 
prostrate to the earth in acknowledg- 
ment of his nothingness in the eyes 
of his Creator. Another is to make 
him rise to his full height, and with 
head thrown back, and arms raised 
or extended, gaze into the empyreum 
and pour out his soul in praise 
and adoration. Willing to express 
these feelings in a permanent fashion 
as well as the thing could be done 
with lifeless matter, the pious hearts 
in the infancy of time, raised these 
piles to the greatest altitude com- 
patible with the extent of their bases, 
and thus rendered them perpetual 
indices, pointing to the heavenly 
mansion of the Divinity. The same 
idea, the same feeling projected the 
lofty spires of our cathedrals into 
upper air. The appropriation of their 
lower portions to bells for the sum- 
moning of the faithful to prayer and 
praise, was secondary to the primitive 
idea. 

Of the different shapes adopted for 
these devotional indices by the dif- 
ferent races of the Old World, that 
presented by the frustum of an elon- 
gated cone, and covered in at top by 
a sharply inclined one, is, with very 
few exceptions indeed, confined to 
Ireland and Scotland. The reader 
need not apprehend a dry and angry 
examination into the theories of their 
construction for Pagan or Christian 
purposes. We shall very briefly sub- 
mit the reasons of our own opinion. 
Our early missionaries came amongst 
a people who instead of erecting strong 
stone buildings for their defence, se- 
lected a secure spot, either the crest 
of a hill, or a piece of land surrounded 
by lake or marsh. Stone was difficult 
to be got, or required trouble in 
quarrying and shaping. Wood was in 
abundance, and if the locality neither 
furnished mound, nor lake, nor marsh, 
they dug deep circular trenches, and 
with the materials thus obtained, they 
piled up an inner mound; and in 
some cases, there were more than one 
pair of valla and moats, the last 
filled with water from a neighbouring 
source. Round the inner circular in- 
closure they constructed their wooden 
dwellings not paying much atten- 
tion to their defensible condition. 
For if the foe could get across the 
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and force their way through the ranks 
of the defenders as they combatted 
on the edge of the upper eminence it 
was all over with the fortress. The 
Missionaries finding such a state of 
things prevailing, and anxious to have 
houses of worship ready as soon as 
possible for the sake of their dear 
neophites, never thought of losing 
two or three years in collecting or 
quarrying stones, and cutting them, 
and burning lime, and fetching sand, 
and erecting scaffolding, and raising 
the Round Tower foot by foot inregu- 
lar layers till it was from sixty to a 
hundred and fifty feet high. The 
instruction of the new flock and the 
rousing of their devotion would all 
this time be sadly neglected ; and 
when the tall hollow pillar was at 
last covered in, the result of so much 
skill, labour, and expense, what would 
have been the advantage gained ? 

The only one that presents itself at 
this moment is the use of the tall 
round steeple as a belfry, or perhaps 
a watch tower. But the inhabitants 
of the country in these unsettled 
times were not scattered abroad re- 
siding in isolated huts or houses of 
more pretension. They were grouped 
within or close upon the outskirts of 
strongholds, and all that attended in 
any house of worship could as readily 
be collected as the inhabitants of a 
modern village. As to posts of ob- 
servation ; these had all been already 
established. 

No. St. Patrick and his zealous 
coadjutors cared for none of these 
things. Their only anxieties were 
for the salvation of the benighted 
pagans, among whom they stood for 
the time. Having effected some con- 
versions on a smaller or larger scale, 
generally a whole community at a 
time,* a church was run up (as they 
say) in a very short period, and pub- 
lic worship established. A young 
acolyte standing on the wall of the 
enclosure, and ringing a hand-bell 
with a will, as is the wont of boys 
would give sufficient warning to all 
the flock resorting to the humble 
house of God. The first church made 
use of by St. Patrick was a barn pre- 
sented to him by the pious owner. It 
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bore the name, Saball Phadruig, 
Patrick’s Barn, for centuries. The 
proximity of these humble oratories 
to the Round Towers has been already 
accounted for. ' 

The vicinity of the towers and 
churches being established, it naturally 
followed that some might be used 
for clochaidh (belfries), others as 
strongholds for the safety of the 
religious community in the neigh- 
bourhood, or as a secure place for the 
church plate and vestments. We 
can see nothing to prevent a watch- 
man from climbing up the stairs 
from loft to loft, and taking far sights 
from any or all of the four apertures 
at the top corresponding to the four 
cardinal points. 

The pious Breton, as he pauses by 
one of the rude standing stones on a 
lone heath, and reflecting that it wus 
set up by one of his pagan ancestors, 
in honour of some Celtic divinity, 
considers it under the power of the 
devil in some sort, and that it will 
probably be found, on next Christ- 
mas Eve moving along with other un- 
sanctified menhirs, to take a draught 
of water in the neighbouring river. 
He takes a hammer or chisel, or in 
defect of either of these implements, 
a hard flint stone, and cuts the figure 
of the cross on the grey mossy shaft. 
And now, if any unfortunate traveller 
is on the heath in the next, or any 
other dark Chrismas Eve, when the 
mighty upright stones will be noise- 
lessly sweeping over the dry grass, to 
or from the river, the stone he has so 
dedicated will, instead of crushing 
him, stand full before him, and keep 
him unharmed by the others. 

Even so, a zealous pastor of ancient 
times in Scotland or Ireland, finding 
the hollow stone index still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by any 
of his flock, secured the services of a 
handy sculptor, who with chisel and 
mallet, soon left in relief on one or 
more of the stones, as good a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion as hecould 
effect. This is the case at Brechin 
in Scotland, the only other Round 
Tower in that country standing at 
Abernethy. Concerning the sculp- 
ture at Brechin we make an extract 
from Gough :— : 


* There is scarce a parallel in the Christian world to the facility with which Ireland 
was reclaimed from paganism. We shall probably have more to say on this subject. 
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“On the west front of the tower are two 
arches, one within the other, in relief. On 
the point of the outermost is a crucifiz, and 
between both, towards the middle, are 
figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John, 
the latter holding-a cup with alamb. The 
outer arch is adorned with knobs and within 
both is a slit or loop. At bottom of the 
outer arch are two beasts couchant. If one 
of them by his proboscis was not evidently 
an elephant,* I should suppose them the 
supporters of the Scottish arms. Parallel 
with the crucifix are two plain stones which 


do not appear to have had anything on 
them.” 


The Round Tower at Donoughmore 
boasts of another sculptured crucifix. 

Of these strange piles, there were 
at one time two hundred standing in 
Ireland ; there are now only sixty. 
They vary in height from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet, the walls being 
about three feet thick. The inner 
diameter at the bottom may be as- 
sumed at eight feet ; it narrows to 
six feet at the top. Just under the 
projecting ledge of the roof are, as 
already mentioned, four apertures, 
but this rule has several exceptions. 
At present they are empty from top 
to bottom, but there are the remains 
of projecting ledges, once the supports 
of a series of lofts.t The number 
varies from three to eight. The en- 
trance door is raised above the ground 
to heights varying from four to 
twenty-four feet, an arrangement fa- 
vourable to the safety of the neigh- 
bouring religious, when news came 
of the cruel Danes having appeared 
in the neighbourhood. In the Tower 
of the Giant’s Ring, county Down, 
fires must once have been kept up, 
probably for burning the dead. There 
are marks of vitrification still dis- 
coverable on the walls. In the Tower 
at Timahoe and in some others were 
found the remains of human bodies 
at some distance below the surface of 
the floor. 

We mention here some of the loca- 
lities where Round Towers are still 
to be found. Clondalkin, Clonmac- 
noise, Devenish Island, Swords, 
Swineford, Louth, Downpatrick, Kil- 
mallock, Glendaloch, Timahoe, Kil- 
dare, Kells, Ardmore, Kilmacduagh. 
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FOREIGN TOWERS AND PILLARS. 


We now proceed to a brief mention 

of piles, which in all probability were 
raised with similar intentions in 
Eastern lands. On the banks of the 
Terek which empties itself into the 
Caspian Sea on the west side, stands 
a Round Tower of the same style as 
ours, and it is not the only one which 
travellers have noticed in Russian 
Asia. The door in this tower is 
twelve feet above the level of the 
ground. Lord Valencia admired the 
fine proportions of some similar build- 
ings in Hindoostan. The natives 
could give no account of their origin 
but some were objects of reverence to 
sundry pilgrims, especially from 
Jynagaur. Delhi boasts a beautiful 
tapering polygonal tower of a fine 
warm light red colour, and similar 
structures at Ghuznee present the 
outline of gigantic telescopes drawn 
out. 
* Dr. Henry Maundrell,in his journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem in 1697 
discovered near the coast, a little to 
the south of Aradus, two monolyths 
of the character of our towers, only 
ten yards apart. The first was an 
elongated shaft, diminishing from the 
base, and terminating in ahemisphere. 
It was thirty feet high, and rested on 
a pedestal six feet high and sixteen 
feet square. Four sadly-rubbed lions 
held themselves uncomfortably up- 
right at the angles of the pedestal, 
with their fore-paws decently folded 
on their breasts, and their backs 
pressed against the sharp angles of 
the slab. Fillets with lower edges 
scalloped, encircled the pillar, one at 
the springing of the hemispherical 
roof, another at the distance of ten 
feet lower down. 

The second consisted of a cylin- 
drical stone, thirty-three feet high, 
surmounted by a cone, but without 
any overhanging eve at the junction. 
It rested on a pedestal ten feet high 
and fifteen feet square. Under these 
towers and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, were six chambers, some 
square others oblong, the sides 
varying in length from eight to twelve 
feet, and all communicating with each 


* The animal in question resembles a greyhound as much as an elephant. 


+ These might have afforded standing places for little idols in the times of the 
Danaans, 
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other. Off these chambers branched 
a couple of dozen of cells, apparently 
the resting place of calelnal bodies 
at some former time. Several of these 
cells were upwards of eight feet long, 
and all about three feet in height 
-and breadth. Other towers were 
observed in the neighbourhood. 
Would it not be worth the trouble 
for some of our well-to-do archzol- 
ogists to make soundings about some 
one of our Round Towers in order to 
determine if they presided in the 
days of Danaans or Scots, over the 
sleeping places of kings, or druids, or 
patriotic warriors? The Syrian cells 
examined by Dr. Maundrell were cut 
out of the solid rock. Perhaps the 
regularly-fashioned stones used in the 
structure of our towers were extracted 
from those vaults which for the en- 
couragement of our model antiqua- 
rian, the coming man abovementioned, 
we take for granted are to be found 
under Clondalkin, and Clonmacnoise, 
and Kilmacduagh. There is a certain 
resemblance between the Phenician 
subterranean cemetery, and thecavern 
at New Grange with its appendages. 
If this guess of ours should ever 


happen to be verified, it will not con- 
tradict our modestly expressed opinion 
that the towers round or polygonal 
owed their origin to a strong religious 


feeling. If an individual or a com- 
munity possess that desirable quali- 
fication, he or they may dissemble 
it at their festivals or in their ordi- 
nary concerns, but it will certainly 
manifest itself at the decease of loved 
relatives and in the localities where 
they repose from their worldly cares 
and troubles. 

In Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian 
Goddess Astarte, he mentionsa Round 
Tower at Hierapolis up which a pro- 
fessor climbed once in every half 
year by means of a chain flung 
round the shaft, and some strong pegs 
fastened at intervals. He contrived 
to live on the top for seven days, 
drawing up his food by means of the 
chain. People crowded with offerings 
which they handed over to the priests 
at the foot of the tower, and these wor- 
thies shouted out the name of the bene- 
factor to the man onthe bad eminence. 
He uttered a prayer for the donor, 
os a bell at the same time to 
rouse the attention of the auditory, 
and encourage them to do likewise. 

Archer in his “ Travels in Upper 
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India,” published in 1833, discovered 
“at the bottom of the hill of Dutteah 
five conical pillars standing in a line 
from east to west. Their tops were 
painted green, and the two central 
were larger than the rest. There 
were tiles stuck in them at intervals 
as if to facilitate an ascent on solemn 
occasions. The neighbouring inhabi- 
tants were Jains, miserable remnants 
of the long vanished Buddhists. They 
could give no information as to the 
origin or the purpose of these pillars 
though they reverenced them.” 

At Carnac, in Upper Egypt, stands 
a polished black obelisk eighty feet 
high, on which are depicted, com- 
mencing at the base, different pas- 
sages in the life of some god or demi- 
god, Thoth or Buddha, or some other 
great benefactor of mankind, accord- 
ing to heathen notions, passing various 
purifying stages till at the summit he 
is enthroned in glory. 

At Mycens, in Greece, a name, 
which an Irish burrower for roots 
would expound by Muic-Inis (Isle of 
the Pig), Dr. Clarke found a hollow 
cone fifty feet in diameter (nearly the 
Trish dimension), and about as many 
in height. It was built with pudding 
stone or Breccia, a desirable property 
of which is to harden with time. 
The Dune of Dornadella was de- 
scribed in Mr. Pennant’s tour in 
Scotland, (he having laid the Ldin- 
burgh M. agazine under contribution), 
as the frustum of a cone, the part 
then standing being about thirty feet 
high. Inside were stone shelves 
either to support lofts or idols. There 
were still left at the time the re- 
mains of a clumsy staircase. The 
layers of stones in this edifice were 
uncemented. 

Great is the strength and power of 
endurance of these buildings. The 
tower of Kilmacduagh though sadly 
wrenched from the perpendicular by 
an earthquake still soars aloft. In 
1789 an explosion of a powder mill 
occurred within twenty-four feet of 
Clondalkin tower, which destroyed 
everything in its neighbourhood, and 
even shattered windows in Dublin, 
yet the tower remained undisturbed 
and uninjured. The Round Tower of 
Maghera was not shattered when it 
fell; it remained entire and as 
O’Brien remarked, presented to the 
spectators, the almost appalling spec- 
tacle of a gigantic cannon. 
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OBELISKS AND CROSSES. 


The sculptures on our ancient 
crosses and obelisks have given rise 
to much discussion among the learned. 
A section of our archeologists would 
infer from their profane character 
the conclusion that they had existed 
long before theadvent of Christianity. 
In Ross-shire, near Sandwick, is an 
elaborately carved obelisk, injured 
towards its upper portion. St. An- 
drew and his cross are carefully 
carved on one side, and in the central 
compartment of the other are horse- 
men and footmen ; some using the 
bow and arrow, horses, boars, elks, 
birds, foxes, lambs, dancers. In 
the compartments underneath are 
represented circles interiorly orna- 
mented, and a profusion of scrolls, 
but not a figure nor flourish suggest- 
ing a pious thought except the saint 
and his cross. 

There is another obelisk at Forres 
marked on one side with a large 
ornamented cross, the lace work and 
ingenious plaiting bearing theimpress 
of Irish skill. Below is represented 
what appears to be an act of recon- 
ciliation between two important- 
looking personages, supposed to be 
Malcolm and Canute. t us now 
see what the other side presents. 

In the = compartment are 
three rows of mounted horsemen, 
three in each, probably marching to 
battle. Under them, with hands 
raised, soldiers seem calling to battle 
or shouting fora victory. Two princi- 
pal personages seem fraternizing over 
a child, while inactive followers look 
on with attention or indifference. 

Under this pageant, four officers 
guard a canopy, under which lies a 

ile of heads, the bodies formerly 

longing to them being presented in 
a heap on the left. Beneath this 
disagreeable spectacle are two pair 
of warriors lazily engaged with sword 
and targe, and three trumpeters on 
the left exciting their ardour. 

Next appears a cavalry force fleeing 
before a group of infantry four deep. 
The bow-men are almost touching 
the tails of the flying animals, while 
the three ranks behind merely, hold 


April, 
their shields in position, and their 
swords, point upwards. Now a com- 
~~ victory is won, and the footmen 

ave beheaded the unlucky cavaliers, 
and arranged heads in one heap, 
bodies in another, and have erected a 
triumphal arch. 

The subjects on the beautiful Cross 
of Kells are of a very heterogeneous 
nature, and do not seem to have been 
designed for loftier or more edifying 
purposes than those on the Scotch 
monuments. Dogs are mixed with 
human beings on thearms of the cross, 
and under a couple of compartments 
in which children and grown people 
appear, we find an elder and a younger 
qudrepes sitting, the junior looking 
up to the senior apparently for advice 
or information, which the other seems 
not disposed to give. Under these, 
serpents are angrily entwining them- 
selves, and on the base is a procession 
of horses and their riders. After 
these are pacing three unincumbered 
steeds, and a Centaur with bended 
bow appears to direct their move- 
ments. 


PAGAN CLAIMS ON OUR MONUMENTS. 


Our pagan* scholars now exclaim, 
“What have such scenes to do with 
the mild ennobling spirit of Christi- 
anity ? Those Scotch obelisks are of 
heathen times, and the early mission- 
aries got one side of the stones rubbed 
down, and sculptured the sign of 
salvation with its accompanying orna- 
ments on the abraded surface. Even 
the cross being found on a sculptured 
stone or among painted hieroglyphies, 
does not prove the piece on which it 
figures to have been wrought by 
Christian hands, 

“Man after his fall,” continue they, 
“was not left in his wretchedness 
without consoling promises of future 
redemption by the immolation of a 
God-Man born of a spotless Virgin. 
The sublime doctrine of the Trinity 
was, in all probability, known to the 
descendants of Noah for a few gene- 
rations ; and in the mythologies of 
Buddha and Brahma, and among the 
doctrines taught by Zoroaster, are 
discovered indications of these re- 
vealed truths though sadly altered and 


7: A name conferred by that section of Celtic Savans who believe in the Christian 
origin of the Towers, on those who ascribe their erection to the pagan Danaans or Scots. 
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corrupted. Early tian scholars 
could not have avoided receivin 
them in some deteriorated shape, an 
fitful glimmers of the once bright 
revelationsare perceptible through the 
legends of Osiris, and Isis, and Horus. 
Latona noms before the python, the 
raising of Delos for her safety by her 
son, the god of light and warmth, 
and the destruction of the serpent by 
his bow, were familiar to the Pagans 
of Greece and Rome before St. John 
in Patmos was blessed with the 
Vision of the Woman fleeing before 
the Dragon. The very Mexicans had 
belief in the birth of a God froma 
Soma and what were the avatars of 
Buddhist and Hindoo mythology but 
perversions of the original expectation 
of the Messiah’s coming ? 

“These things will account for the 
appearance of the cross among the 
venerated symbols of the Egyptians, 
aud Thibetians, and other idolatrous 
nations before the actual Crucifixion 
took place. We are told that the 
upper part of the Roman augur’s 
staff bore the shape of a cross.~ The 
wand of Osiris presented the same 
figure, and his monogram was also a 
cross. Jupiter’s attributes were some- 
times furnished by a cross and a horn, 
Saturn’s, also. Among the Thibetian 
followers of the Dalai Lama the cross 
is a venerated symbol. 

“In the ninth chapter of Ezekiel, 
the prophet sees in a vision, an angel 
setting a mark on the forehead of 
every man that was to be spared by 
the swords of his fellow-angels. The 
word translated ‘mark’ in the re- 
ceived version, is also the name of the 
last letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
Tau, which was anciently represented 
by a cross. This would imply that 
the cross was a venerated sign among 
the Hebrews in the days of the Kings 
of Judea and of the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity.” 

Our heathen concludes the exposi- 
tion of his views by this slight recapit- 
ulation. “Sabianism or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies prevailed in the 
eastern nations ;—-the Celts migratin 
from Iran or Armenia, brought wit 
them the religious belief and practices 
of the parent stock ;—symbols sup- 
posed, exclusively Christian, were in 
veneration among them, consequently 
if we find the cross imprinted on very 
early monuments in Scotland, or Ire- 
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land, or Wales, or Brittany, we must 
not decidedly pronounce the tower or 
the obelisk to have been raised or 
fashioned by Christian men.” 

But after the self-complacent pagan 
has rubbed his hands in glee over his 
supposed victory, he ‘will do well to 
examine those architectural wonders 
of Christendom, the cathedrals of the 
middle ages, concerning whose object 
no doubt is possible. He will there 
find animals, single and in groups, and 
the countenances of men and beasts 

laring with the vilest and most dia- 

olical expressions. He may ask, 
with little chance of receiving a satis- 
factory answer, for what possible 
good purpose could the artists have 
imagined and embodied such vile, 
and frightful, and wicked conceptions, 
and introduced them where every 
thing that met the eyes of the wor- 
—are should tend to excite love, 
and reverence, andawe? Even asthe 
sculptors so employed never consulted 
the archbishop on the fitness of the 
horrible-visaged, and fork-tailed, and 
long-clawed monster for such and 
such projection or point of vantage, 
so the artists of our Celtic crosses and 
obelisks, having planned the general 
design, and fixed on the indispensable 
subjects, indulged their own wayward 
fancies in the subsidiary portions and 
the details. 

Still the n Oldbuck is not to 
be convinced. He dwells on the in- 
difference of the ancient Irish to solid 
stone structures, a few caisiols, such 
as Dun-Aingus in Arran and Dun- 
Aileach in Donegal, notwithstanding, 
and asks what strong motive could 
have induced them to raise such 
troublesome and expensive piles of 
stone for mere beltries, for which 
they were ill-adapted, or watch- 
towers, or places of safety for the 
church utensils or for the church- 
men, while they were so sparing of 
the material for their own houses, 
and “even for the churches them- 
selves? Why should a system pre- 
vail here so different from what was 
observed through the other countries 
of Europe? In these the materials 
were in abundance, architects had 
constant employment, kings and 
chiefs, and high church-men were 
liberal of their money, yet we find 
no attemptat raising a graceful Round 
Tower near church or cathedral, either 
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for purpose of ornament or use. If 
the idea originated with the Chris- 
tians in Ireland, they (the Continen- 
tals) were Christians also, and hear- 
ing from the Irish missionaries by 
whom Europe was traversed, of the 
beauty, and the use, and the moral 
necessity of these tall graceful struc- 
tures, they would set to work forth- 
with and raise one near every bishop’s 
church. We say moral necessity ad- 
visedly, for our Christian forefathers 
who evidently felt a sort of repug- 
nance to the erection of costly, and 
slowly-raised, and labour-exacting 
stone buildings, would never have 
erected two hundred of these tall, 
hollow pillars without severe moral 
pressure from without.* 

The early Irish missionaries to the 
Continent,—St. Kilian, St. Feargal, 
St. Columbanus, St. Fiachra, and the 
rest, thoroughly imbued with the 
Scoto-Gaelic spirit, and alive to the 
beauty and usefulness of these struc- 
tures, for ever left behind, and the 
more necessity of their propinquity 
to the new churches, would not be 
long till similar buildings arose among 
their new and zealous converts. But 
the traveller will search in vain for 
a Round Tower or its remains near 
Wurtzburg, or Saltzburgh, or St. 
Gall, or Bobbio, or among the Vosges, 
or near the church raised by St. 
Fiachra, whose particular temple we 
are for the moment unable to point 
out, although he has left his name to 
the cabriolets of Paris. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE DANAANS. 


Colonel Montmorenci aware of the 
great difficulty in the way of getting 
the stones cut within and without in 
the proper curve, and inducing our 
lazy Celts to the unusual fatigue of 
making good mortar, raising scaffold- 
ing, nicely adjusting the layers, and 
observing the exact inward inclina- 
tion of the wall throughout, and all 
the other nice points of construction 
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proper to the nature of the pile, con- 
ceived the happy project of bringing 
a hundred and fifty skilful monks 
from Rome, whither St. Abhan had 
gone ona pilgrimage in the end of 
the fifth century. Having safely got 
them on Irish soil, and not knowing 
well what to do with them, and aware 
that idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief, and recollecting some strong 
square tower built by the monks of 
Sound Colzoum near the Red Sea for 
their own protection and that of their 
preenyy, S set the 150 Greek and 

atin skilful men to rear these strong 
laces of refuge. The 200 towers 

ing completed, one and a quarter to 
each man, these clever and pious arti- 
ficers drop out of sight, and we hear 
no more of them, nor can we find 
where the gallant colonel heard of 
them. 

There are some serious objections 
to the theory of the erection of the 
Round Towers by the Phenicians. 
These ancient traders did not settle 
down permanently in the interior of 
the countries they visited. They con- 
fined themselves to settlements on 
the coasts. As Canaan, son of Cham, 
was their ancestor, their tongue must 
have been a form of the Cushite or 
African ; but it is very probable that 
a sort of Lingua Franca made up of 
Celtic and Cushite, enabled them to 
maintain business conversation with 
the peoples all along the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, and so around to Erin. 
Now as they traded extensively to 
Cornwall for tin, and to Spain, and 
the other sea-bordering countries, we 
might expect to see Round Towers or 
the ruins of them in these places, if 
they had employed their leisure hours 
on them in Ireland. But there is not 
a vestige of them to be seen from 
Land’s End and all round the coasts 
to Aleppo, ergo, &c., &c. 

The places in our annals in which 
they are mentioned are but few. The 
“Annals of the Four Masters” at 
the year 995, record that the houses, 
cathedrals, belfries, and heavenly in- 


* We have more than once alluded to the dislike of the Celts for plate armour and 


stone fortifications. 


Even Hollinshed in the days of good Queen Bess lamented the 
increase of chimneys and of strong buildings. 


St. Malachy, Bishop of Armagh in the 


twelfth century, having erected a stone house, an old-fashioned native thus expostulated 
with him: “What wonderful work is this? Why this innovation in our country? We 
are Scots and not Gauls. What necessity have we for such durable edifices?” 
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dexes (Fiadh Neimhedh)* of Armagh 
were destroyed by lightning. The 
“Annals of Ulster” recording the 
same event, says, “Lightning seized 
on Armagh to so violent a degree as 
to leave neither mansion, nor cathe- 
dral, nor belfry, nor Fidh Nemeadht 
undemolished.”” 

The descendants of Golamh or Mi- 
lesius, by whom the Danaans were 
deprived of power, were a restless 
warlike race, little recking of strong- 
holds or strong body armour. If the 
honour of being the pillar builders 
belong to our unconverted ancestors, 
it must, with every appearance of 
justice, be conferred on the Danaans, 
whom their dispossessors always ac- 
knowledged to be their own superiors 
in learning (magic) and thearts. The 
plain near Cong in Galway where 
ae ercame the Firbolgs, and that 

scommon where, some years 
later, they defeated the African Fo- 
morach, they called South and North 
Moy Tureadh (plain of the towers.) 
The experienced in our antiquities, 
assert that the remains of these 
towers are still to be found. 

It is a curious circumstance that of 
all Tara’s boasted halls, and grianans, 
and courts, no stone remains are to 
be found at this day except an old 
dallan which has been standing since 
the days of the Danaans or the early 
Scots. 


SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS AND CAVES. 


In a former paper on archeological 
subjects were mentioned some of our 
chief architectural remains, such as 
the great circular fort in Kerry, Din 

Righ—the ancient fortress of the 
kings of South Leinster on the west 

bank of the Barrow, Dun Aingus, &c. 
The present notice of the towers will be 
eeeregcietely followed by a glance at 
e remains of the sepulchral struc- 
tures in which our restless and war- 
like ancestors were at last obliged to 
take their ease, many dying with 
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chagrin at not having, like the mon- 
arch of Leath Con, achieved his hun- 
dred battles. 

In those ancient times, as well as 
in our own, the ashes of the great 
were not mingled with those of little 
men. The kings of Conacht were in- 
terred at Rilig : na Righ (Remains of 
the Kings), at Rathcroghan in Ros- 
common, where an Ogham inscription 
lately discovered by Samuel Fergu- 
son of the Royal Irish Academy, in- 
dicated the “stone of Fraoch, son of 
Maev,” that terrible Celtic Semiramis. 
The learned Danaan kings and sages 
— the “Bruighean over the 

yne,” and thither also were brought 
most of the kings who had sat at 
Tara. Between Slane and Drogheda 
on the northern bank of the Boyne are 
various sepulchral mounds, Knowth, 
New Grange, Dowth, &c. This an- 
cient cemetery extends for about three 
miles along the river and exhibits a 
profusion of barrows or sepulchral 
mounds, the three largest being those 
mentioned. They lie about a mile 
apart, New Grange, the most remark- 

—: of them, occupying the middle 


sien 

Stood Llhwyd the Cambrian Ar- 
cheologist, mentioned in our late 
pee on the Bardic Triad, gave the 

rst description of it in a letter dated 
Sligo, 1699. It was afterwards no- 
ticed by Sir Thomas Molyneux in his 
account of Danish forts, raths, and 
mounds. Its outward appearance 

resents a mound of about two acres 
in extent, partially covered — 
hazel trees. On removing the uppe 
turf the hill now about eighty bet 
above the natural level of the undu- 
lating mound on which it was perched, 
appears a cairn of small stones. The 
lower rim of the hill was once sur- 
rounded by large upright stones about 
ten yards apart. Ten of these are 
still to be seen on the south-eastern 
side. A large pillar stone is said to 
have once crowned its summit. 

The passage to the interior of this 
mound meets the open air on the 


* Neamaidh is heavenly, Fiodh is a whistle, or a tree, or a witness, Astronomical 


observations to a certain extent could be made from the four apertures at the top, which 
circumstance would harmonize with their original destination if they were erected in 


honour of the sun, or moon, or both. 


+ If by heavenly indices were meant the Round Towers they-could not have been used 


as belfries as these buildings are mentioned along with them. 
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south side. Itissixty-three feet long, 
the side-supports being twenty-one 
stones on the right, and twenty-two 
on the left. It is covered with im- 
mense flags, one of them being seven- 
teen feet long and six broad. The 
average breadth of this neem is 
three feet, and the height for three- 
fourths of its length, nearly six feet.* 
At one point where the side-support- 
ers have given way at the top, the 
explorer must go on all-fours. Near 
the central chamber, the roof rises 
rapidly and unites with the inclina- 
tion of the domed ceiling. 

The great central vault chamber is 
nineteen feet high, and the average 
diameter of its nearly circular floor, 
twenty feet. Eleven upright stones 
about ten feet high compose the 
lower part of the wall. Immediately 
above this support the ends of 
large flags project a little into 
the cavern, and these are again 
covered by others projecting still 
farther, and so on till the great 
vault is nearly formed. A broad flag 
lying on the central vacancy at top 
completes the structure. The great 
pressure of the overlying hill of small 
stones prevents the inner portions of 
the heavy horizonal flags from crush- 
ing the underneath layers into the 
vault. 

The passage entering the great 
vault on its southern side, a corres- 
ponding recess is found opposite, and 
two others exist, one at the east, the 
other at the west side of the huge 
cave. The ground-plan thus presents 
the shape of a cross, as is the case in 
so many underground structures in 
Egypt, Syria, &c. These recesses are 
about eight feet square, and in each 
stands a large shallow stone basin, 
that in the eastern recess, lying in 
another shallower one. Much orna- 
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mental carving of a rude character is 
discernible in the stones forming the 
—- and crypt walls, and in two 
arge flags before and over the outer 
entrance, even on those portions of 
them not visible in the-otiginal ar- 
rangement. * 

The mound of Dowth (Dubhadh) 
was explored in 1847. Chambers 
similar to those in New Grange but 
on a much smaller scale were dis- 
covered. In one place, a stone coffin 
showed marks of fire as if the corpse 
was burned after it had been laid in 
it. 

There were also found bones of 
animals, some whole, others burned. 
The Scotch antiquaries think the 
subterranean cavities, found in their 
country, and of the same character as 
these, were used for dwelling places 
(see Wilson’s “ Prehistoric Annals’) 
by the poor little stone-implement 
folk. Our earlier archeologists looked 
on New Grange as a temple to 
Mithra, where the perpetual fire was 
kept up. (How could the smoke 
escape t) Our late and living savans 
consider it and similar caverns as 
sepulchres. If our early poems have 
any weight they were constructed by 
the Danaans. The kindly disposed 
Aongus, a Danaan demi-god, had his 
cavern of repose among the funeral 
monuments of the Brugheen on the 
Boyne. Maundrell’s Syrian crypts 
and those of New Grange bear a 
resemblance to each other, and the 
cruciform outline of the ground-plan 
confirms the respect paid to the Sign 
of Redemption before the Saviour 
suffered on it.t 

We defer to another opportunity 
the sequel of this article, in which is 
treated the subject of the alphabet 
and the mode of writing in use among 
the Pagan Gael of Ireland. 


* In the first volume of the Dublin Penny Journal the height is quoted at eighteen inches, 
How did the writer propose to introduce a visiter of ordinary rotundity to the wonders of 


the interior? 


¢ Living Archwologists whose opinions are worthy of all respect, reject the derivation 
of grange from grian the sun, but we cannot ignore the worship paid to that luminary 
by the Pagan Irish, nor the sacred character attached to such buildings as that described, 





